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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ar the time of going to press the European situation is serious, 
if not grave, from the usual causes, namely, the restless ambition 
ia tend of Germany to bully and dominate her neighbours, 
xious 

Outlook and the weakness of England by land and sea, 

which has been accentuated by the sentimental 
slosh with which our public men on both sides of politics have 
regaled themselves and beguiled the nation during the last few 
months. As our readers are aware, we have steadily resisted 
the temptation to discuss foreign politics from the Party point 
of view, and shall continue to resist it, partly because it is 
still worth while to make an effort for continuity—though Sir 
Edward Grey has scarcely fulfilled his solemn undertaking to 
prove to the world that the word of a democracy was as good 
as the word of a monarchy, while his feeble shuffling has latterly 
revived suspicions, and even contempt for this country, among 
nations anxious to be friendly—and partly because no one can 
seriously pretend that the Unionist Opposition have done their 
duty on National and Imperial affairs. Unionist Mandarins 
have resolutely set their faces against any serious and systematic 
policy of national defence. It is true that Mr. Balfour has 
made a few sporadic speeches—generally on electioneering 
platforms—on the subject of the Navy, while he has occasionally 
expressed the alarm felt by all Englishmen with any knowledge, 


at the rapidly developing menace across the North Sea, but 
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he has not treated the question with any sustained seriousness, 
it had little bearing on the Parliamentary situation, nor has 
he made any attempt to educate the nation to a sense of its 
perils and obligations. He has given his countenance to that 
fraudulent sham, of which he was the author, the Defence Com- 
mittee, which, apart from the occasional and unwelcome intrusion 
of Lord Kitchener, consists for the most part of political adven- 
turers and intriguers and time-serving soldiers, who think they 
know which side their bread is buttered. Then he has prevented 
his Party from adopting and pressing a coherent Naval policy 
when the present Ministry of War-at-any-price-at-home and 
Peace-at-any-price-abroad abandoned the two-Power standard. 
He has likewise given his sanction to the Territorial sham of 
his friend, Viscount Haldane, and has protected that humbug 
from attack in the House of Commons, while otherwise his 
patriotic energies have been devoted to damping down National 
Service. It took a year and a half to get Mr. Balfour in motion 
on the subject of the Declaration against London. We believe 
that Lord Lansdowne is equally open to all these criticisms, so 
there is no excuse for making a Party question out of the present 
grave development, towards which leading Members of the 
Opposition, by their lethargy, supimeness, and indifference, 
have contributed as much as an Opposition could by so rarely 
reminding the Government of its responsibilities in those great 
areas of public affairs not directly bearing on the parliamentary 
struggle. 


Contrast the noble conduct of Lord Roberts in endeavouring 
to awaken the nation. Bear in mind the opposition, obloquy, 
and contempt he has suffered at the hands of 
the Mandarins of both Parties, who are only 
really happy when they are allowed to shut 
their eyes and bury their heads in the sand. Unionists as well 
as Radicals would therefore do well to realise the wisdom of 
discussing with -some restraint the “irrepressible conflict” 
which is being gradually forced upon us and may be suddenly 
sprung upon us when we are most unprepared. Whether it 
comes to-day before Russia is ready, or to-morrow when a further 
spell of Demagogue government has placed this country com- 
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pletely hors de combat, it will be largely due to the terrible lack 
of national patriotism among our leading public men, whose 
energies are closely confined to partisan channels, and who 
are largely responsible for the perilous apathy of the public 
to the possibilities which may at any moment become probabilities. 
The heaviest responsibility of all necessarily lies on the shoulders 
of the Government of the day, who have been inundated with 
warnings to which they deliberately turned a deaf ear because 
it did not suit them to listen. They were absorbed in the 
infinitely more congenial task of smashing the Constitution 
and cozening the Crown, while the sentimental Socialist in 
Downing Street, who has been keeping very bad company of 
late, had succeeded in persuading himself that the millennium 
was at hand, that there was no further possibility of war, and 
that the principal duties of the British Foreign Minister con- 
sisted in gushing about arbitration, in weakening our relations 
with our friends with a view to conciliating our enemies, in 
taking the chair at banquets to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and 
generally in making himself, his Government, and his country 
the laughing-stock of the civilised world. Side by side with all 
this nonsense issuing from lips euphemistically described as 
‘* responsible,” was an active propaganda carried on in the 
Press on both sides of politics by sentimental Radicals and 
disloyal Jews, ostensibly in the interests of Anglo-German 
** friendship,” but actually aimed at the Triple Entente between 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, which is the mainstay of 
European peace, because it is the only serious barrier to Teutonic 
aggression. We need hardly say that we make this observation 
without any racial or religious prejudice, and should be exceed- 
ingly sorry to hurt the feelings of any of our Jewish readers; 
but they know, just as we do, that there are Jews and Jews, 
just as there are Englishmen and Englishmen. Lord Rothschild 
and his kind represent the patriotic Jew, who is a whole-hearted 
Englishman, and there are many like him; but it is idle and 
worse to shut one’s eyes to the fact that there are Jews of a 
very different kidney, who simply use the hospitality and social 
distinctions accorded them in this country to intrigue against 
British interests, and to work for our German enemies. 
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To such we would say, “‘ Why not return to the various countries 
you came from?” Some of them are in close touch with the 
Ali German Embassy in London, which operates 
en Seg , ‘ 

Influences through a scientific Press bureau with wide 

ramifications in the provincial Press, whose editors 
are frequently the innocent receptacles of “ well-informed” 
articles, purporting to emanate “ from high diplomatic quarters 
and calculated to promote the cause of peace,” whereas in truth 
and in fact they are exclusively designed to make mischief 
between this country and some other country, when they are 
promptly reproduced by the German agencies where they 
originated. All these manceuvres were abundantly explained 
in Busch’s Life of Bismarck, which tells us how articles were 
planted upon artless English journals by Bismarck whenever 
he pleased. With so many wealthy aliens in control of British 
newspapers the public of all Parties cannot be too sceptical of 
the statements they read on Anglo-German questions, and 
when they are told for instance that Germany pounced on 
Agadir, in Morocco, because it was so far from Gibraltar, out of 
consideration for British interests, they can guess whence such 
falsehoods emanate, though they may be surprised at their 
appearance in “ patriotic” newspapers. We have often thought 
that a useful service might be rendered by a popular repro- 
duction of Busch’s story of the innumerable tricks played on 
well-known British journals. 


Wuy did Germany reopen the Morocco question at this particular 
moment in a peculiarly aggressive manner, by pouncing on a 
port on the Atlantic where there was no German 
interest, except a convenient and spacious road- 
stead? Some forward German movement was inevitable ever 
since the German Emperor’s visit to this country to attend the 
unveiling of the Queen Victoria Memorial—an incident which 
was indecently exploited by our Potsdam Press, as a proof 
of his undying affection for our country. There was much 
slobber about the Emperor, coinciding with the general slobber 
about arbitration and disarmament, which, however worthily 
inspired, convinced the German Emperor and his advisers that 
we were a nation of cowards governed by sentimental idiots, 
some of whom went to the point of discussing a possible 
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marriage with the House of Hohenzollern as a solution of 
Anglo-German differences! If we have the fools we deserve 
we are indeed in a bad way. The destruction of the entente 
cordiale is the cardinal object of German diplomacy, because 
the French Army and the British Navy are the principal pillars 
of the peace of Europe, which Germany seeks to disturb, and 
every Anglo-German intriguer is working overtime to separate 
us from France. Every Anglo-German amenity is enlisted in 
the cause. The visit of the German Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess was a natural incident of the Coronation, though it 
was a pity that some of our snobs should have behaved as they 
did. At the present moment various German princelets are 
dotted about these islands, while Prince Henry of Prussia is 
lurking somewhere in the South of England after a motor tour 
embracing the United Kingdom, with which he was doubtless 
anxious to familiarise himself and other German motorists with 
a view to contingencies. Onthe very day the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess landed in Germany after their English picnic, we 
were dramatically reminded of the value of German friendship 
by the despatch of one German warship after another to 
Morocco, with the object of killing two birds with one stone, 
namely (1) to smash the entente cordial, and (2) to acquire a port 
on the Atlantic. It was an easy situation for any man to deal 
with. This treacherous provocation called for an overwhelming 
naval demonstration, but our Mandarins preferred to diplomatise, 
and what the position may be at the present moment we have 
not the faintest idea. Germany is applying the screw to France, 
and were France composed of Balfours, Lansdownes, and Curzons, 
she would certainly surrender. Our sole demonstration up to 
the time of writing consists of a speech by Mr. Lloyd George 
expressing unimpeachable sentiments in unimpeachable terms 
and representing the collective views of the Cabinet, but unfor- 
tunately British Cabinets imagine that speech=action. All we 
can do is to “ Wait and see.” Should Ministers act up to Mr. 
George’s declaration they will have the unanimous support of 
every single Unionist. If Ministers had a spark of patriotism 
they would appeal to the nation for support at this grave 
juncture, and as an earnest of that appeal will propose the post- 
ponement of legislation which can only lead to civil war. 
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THE text of the Parliament Bill as it left the House of Commons 
may seem ancient history to some of our readers, but in the 
The Co light of recent events it becomes more important 
m- ; : 

mane? Bi than ever. Moreover the failure to master its 

provisions and to appreciate its consequences is 
responsible for the tardy awakening of the country to its perils. 
The text has rarely been published in any newspaper, and few 
politicians have taken the trouble to explain its revolutionary 
character to the people—the Unionist Press having been pecu- 
liarly remiss in this matter, sheltering itself behind the con- 
temptible opinion which can be made an excuse for every form 
of shirking, “the public are not interested in the constitutional 
crisis.” If this statement were true, it is surely the duty of patriotic 
newspapers to educate their countrymen, or alternatively to 
smash a measure of the utmost peril which excites no public 
interest. It was at one time the pride of the Times and other 
organs to lead public opinion, but nowadays the pundits of 
Printing House Square are content to follow the last laggard, 
and it is fortunate when the Times is not more than three months 
behind the times. Several other papers have perfunctorily 
followed suit in the Metropolis and in the provinces. Can we 
wonder at the lamentations over the declining influence of the 
Press, which has no more and no less than the influence it 
deserves. Here is the text of the Parliament Bill as it passed 
the House of Commons: 


An Act to make provision with respect to the powers of the House of Lords in 
relation to those of the House of Commons, and to limit the duration of 
Parliament. 


Whereas it is expedient that provision should be made for regulating the 
relations between the two Houses of Parliament : 

And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords as it at 
present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular instead of hereditary 
basis, but such substitution cannot be immediately brought into operation : 

And whereas provision will require hereafter to be made by Parliament in a 
measure effecting such substitution for limiting and defining the powers of the 
new Second Chamber, but it is expedient to make such provision as in this Act 
appears for restricting the existing powers of the House of Lords: 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows : 
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1.—(1) If a Money Bill, having been passed by the House of Commons, and 
sent up to the House of Lords at least one month before the end of the Session 
is not passed by the House of Lords without amendment within one month after 
it is sosent up to that House, the Bill shall, unless the House of Commons direct 
to the contrary, be presented to his Majesty and become an Act of Parliament 
on the Royal Assent being signified, notwithstanding that the House of Lords 
have not consented to the Bill. 

(2) A Money Bill means a public Bill which in the opinion of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons contains only provisions dealing with all or any of 
the following subjects, namely, the imposition, repeal, remission, alteration, or 
regulation of taxation; the imposition for the payment of debt or other financial 
purposes of charges on the Consolidated Fund, or on money provided by Parlia 
ment, or the variation or repeal of any such charges ; supply; the appropriation, 
receipt, custody, issue or audit of accounts of public money ; the raising or 
guarantee of any loan or the repayment thereof; or subordinate matters 
incidental to those subjects or any of them. In this sub-section the expressions 
“taxation,” “public money,” and “loan” respectively do not include any 
taxation, money, or loan raised by local authorities or bodies for local purposes, 

(3) There shall be endorsed on every Money Bill when it is sent up to the 
House of Lords and when it is presented to his Majesty for assent the certifi- 
cate of the Speaker of the House of Commons signed by him that it is a Money 
Bill. 

2.—(1) If any Public Bill other than a Money Bill is passed by the House 
of Commons in three successive Sessions (whether of the same Parliament or 
not), and, having been sent up to the House of Lords at least one month before 
the end of the Session, is rejected by the House of Lords in each of those Sessions, 
that Bill shall, on its rejection for the third time by the House of Lords, unless 
the House of Commons direct to the contrary, be presented to his Majesty and 
become an Act of Parliament on the Royal Assent being signified thereto, not- 
withstanding that the House of Lords have not consented to the Bill: Provided 
that this provision shall not take effect unless two years have elapsed between 
the date of the Second Reading in the first of those Sessions of the Bill in the 
House of Commons and the date on which it passes the House of Commons in 
the third of those Sessions. 

(2) When a Bill is presented to his Majesty for assent in pursuance of the 
provisions of this section, there shall be endorsed on the Bill the certificate of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons signed by him that the provisions of this 
section have been duly complied with. 

(3) A Bill shall be deemed to be rejected by the House of Lords if it is not 
passed by the House of Lords<either without amendment or with such amend- 
ments only as may be agreed to by both Houses. 

(4) A Bill shall be deemed to be the same Bill as a former Bill sent up to 
the House of Lords in the preceding Session if, when it is sent up to the House 
of Lords, it is identical with the former Bill or contains only such alterations as 
are certified by the Speaker of the House of Commons to be necessary owing to 
the time which has elapsed since the date of the former Bill, or to represent 
any amendments which have been made by the House of Lords in the former 
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Bill in the preceding Session and any amendments which are certified by the 
Speaker to have been made by the House of Lords in the third Session and 
agreed to by the House of Commons shall be inserted in the Bill as presented 
for Royal Assent in pursuance of this section : 

Provided that the House of Commons may, if they think fit, on the passage 
of such a Bill through the House in the second or third Session, suggest any 
further amendments without inserting the amendments in the Bill, and any 
such suggested amendments shall be considered by the House of Lords, and if 
agreed to by that House, shall be treated as amendments made by the House of 
Lords and agreed to by the House of Commons; but the exercise of this power 
by the House of Commons shall not affect the operation of this section in the 
event of the Bill being rejected by the House of Lords. 

3. Any certificate of the Speaker of the House of Commons given under this 
Act shall be conclusive for all purposes, and shall not be questioned in any 
court of law. 

4. Nothing in this Act shall diminish or qualify the existing rights and 
privileges of the House of Commons. 

5. Five years shall be substituted for seven years as the time fixed for the 
maximum duration of Parliament under the Septennial Act, 1715. 

6. This Act may be cited as the Parliament Act, 1911. 


We make no apology for appending the text of the Parliament 
Bill as amended by the House of Lords. At the time of going 
The to Press Mr. Asquith is sulking over these amend- 
i mended Bill "ents, while Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne 

are endeavouring to organise a surrender by the 
Peers, who happily are showing unwonted signs of independence 
calculated to dissipate the delusion that the House of Lords is 
either an outhouse of Lansdowne House or a mere annex of 
the Carlton Club. Curiously enough a development which should 
cause intense satisfaction in Radical circles by meeting one of 
their platform grievances excites the Cocoa Press to madness, 
while the Westminster Gazette becomes greener every night. 
These enlightened organs pathetically urge the Peers to return 
to their former bondage so that Radicals may preserve a 
priceless asset. We will not quarrel with them as their advice 
has been a material factor in stimulating the House of Lords 
to do its duty. 


An Act to make provision with respect to the powers of the House of Lords 
in relation to those of the House of Commons, and to limit the duration of 
Parliament. 

Whereas it is expedient that provision should be made for regulating the 
relations between the two Houses of Parliament: 
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And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords as it at 
present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular instead of hereditary 
basis, but such substitution cannot be immediately brought into operation : 

And whereas provision will require hereafter to be made by Parliament ina 
measure effecting such substitution for limiting and defining the powers of the 
new Second Chamber, but it is expedient to make such provision as in this Act 
appears for restricting the existing powers of the House of Lords: 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows : 

1.—(1) If a Money Bill, having been passed by the House of Commons, and 
sent up to the House of Lords at least one month before the end of the Session, 
is not passed by the House of Lords without amendment within one month 
after it is so sent up to that House, the Bill shall, unless the House of Commons 
direct to the contrary, be presented to his Majesty and become an Act of 
Parliament on the Royal Assent being signified, notwithstanding that the 
House of Lords have not consented to the Bill. 

(2) A Money Bill means a Public Bill which in the opinion of the Joint Com- 
mittee contains only provisions dealing with all or any of the following subjects, 
namely, the imposition, repeal, remission, alteration, or regulation of taxation ; 
the imposition for the payment of debt or other financial purposes of charges on 
the Consolidated Fund or on money provided by Parliament, or the varia- 
tion or repeal of any such charges; supply; the appropriation, receipt, custody, 
issue or audit of accounts of public money ; the raising or guarantee of any loan 
or the repayment thereof; or subordinate matters incidental to the provisions of 
such Bill; but if, in the opinion of the Joint Committee, the main governing 
purpose of a Bill imposing taxation, or of any portion of a Bill imposing 
taxation, is not purely financial in character, the Bill, or such portion thereof 
as aforesaid, shall be subject to the provisions of Section 2 of this Act. In this 
sub-section the expressions “ taxation,” “public money,” and “loan” respec- 
tively do not include any taxation, money, or loan raised by local authorities 
or bodies for local purposes, 

(3) There shall be endorsed on every Money Bill when it is sent up to the 
House of Lords, and when it is presented to his Majesty for assent the certificate 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons signed by him that it is a Money Bill. 

2.—(1) If any Public Bill other than a Money Bill or a Bill containing 
any provision to extend the maximum duration of Parliament beyond five years 
is passed by the House of Commons in three successive Sessions (whether 
of the same Parliament or not), and, having been sent up to the House of Lords 
at least one month before the end of the Session, is rejected by the House of 
Lords in each of those Sessions, that Bill shall, on its rejection for the third 
time by the House of Lords, unless the House of Commons direct to the con- 
trary, be presented to his Majesty and become an Act of Parliament on the 
Royal Assent being signified thereto, notwithstanding that the House of Lords 
have not consented to the Bill: Provided that this provision shall not take 
effect unless two years have elapsed between the date of the Second Reading 
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in the first of those Sessions of the Bill in the House of Commons and the date 
on which it passes the House of Commons in the third of those Sessions: 
Provided further that any Bill— 
(a) which affects the existence of the Crown or the Protestant succession 
thereto; or 
(b) which establishes a National Parliament or Assembly or a National 
Council in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, or England, with legislative powers 
therein ; or 
(c) which has been referred to the Joint Committee, and which in their 
opinion raises an issue of great gravity upon which the judgment of the 
country has not been sufficiently ascertained 
shall not be presented to his Majesty nor receive the Royal Assent under the 
provisions of this section unless and until it has been submitted to and approved 
by the electors in manner to be hereafter provided by Act of Parliament. 

(2) Any question whether a Bill comes within the meaning of paragraphs 
(a), (b) of sub-section (1) of this section shall be decided by the Joint Committee. 

(3) When a Billis presented to his Majesty for assent in pursuance of the 
provisions of this section there shall be endorsed on the Bill the certificate of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons signed by him that the provisions of 
this section have been duly complied with. 

(4) A Bill shall be deemed to be rejected by the House of Lords if it is not 
passed by the House of Lords either without amendment or with such amend- 
ment only as may be agreed to by both Houses. 

(5) A Bill shall be deemed to be the same Bill as a former Bill sent up to 
the House of Lords in the preceding Session if, when it is sent up to the House 
of Lords, it is identical with the former Bill or contains only such alterations as 
are certified by the Speaker of the House of Commons to be necessary owing 
to the time which has elapsed since the date of the former Bill, or to represent 
any amendments which have been made by the House of Lords in the former 
Bill in the preceding Session, and any amendments which are certified by the 
Speaker to have been made by the House of Lords in the third Session and 
agreed to by the House of Commons shall be inserted in the Bill as presented 
for Royal Assent in pursuance of this section : 

Provided that the House of Commons may, if they think‘fit, on the passaye 
of such a Bill through the House in the second or third Session, suggest any 
further amendments without inserting the amendments in the Bill, and any 
such suggested amendments shall be considered by the House of Lords, and if 
agreed to by that House, shall be treated as amendments made by the House of 
Lords and agreed to by the House of Commons; but the exercise of this power 
by the House of Commons shall not affect’ the operation of this section in the 
event of the Bill being rejected by the House of Lords. 

3.—(1) At the beginning of each Parliament a Joint Committee (in this 
Act referred to as ‘‘ the Joint Committee ”) shall be appointed, consisting of the 
Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of Commons, the Chairman of 
Committees of the House of Lords, the Chairman of Ways and Means of the 
House of Commons, a Lord of Appeal to be chosen by and from the Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary and other Peers of Parliament holding or who have held 
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high judicial office, and a member of the House of Commons to be appointed by 
the Speaker, for the purposes of this Act. The Speaker of the House of 
Commons shall be chairman, and he shall have a casting vote. 

(2) The Speaker of the House of Commons may, if he think fit, and shall, if 
so requested in writing by a Minister of the Crown or upon a resolution of 
either House of Parliament in that behalf, call together the Joint Committee 


for the purpose of deciding any question which under the provisions of this Act 
may be decided by them. 


(3) The decision of the Joint Committee on any question so referred to them 


shall be final and conclusive for all purposes, and shall not be questioned in any 
court of law. 


4.—(1) In every Bill presented to his Majesty under the preceding pro- 
visions of this Act, the words of enactment shall be as follows, that is to say: 
Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Commons in this present Parliament assembled, in 


accordance with the provisions of the Parliament Act, 1911, and by authority 
of the same, as follows. 


(2) Any alteration of a Bill necessary to give effect to this section shall not 
be deemed to be an amendment of the Bill. 


5. Any certificate of the Speaker of the House’of Commons given under 


this Act shall be conclusive for all purposes, and shall not be questioned in any 
Court of law. 


6. Nothing in this Act shall diminish or qualify the existing rights 
and privileges of the House of Commons. ‘ 


7. Five years shall be substituted for seven years as the time fixed for the 
maximum duration of Parliament under the Septennial Act, 1715. 
8. This Act may be cited as the Parliament Act, 1911. 


Ir is unfortunate that the public should have to rely on news- 
papers for political information, and it has been peculiarly 
unfortunate at the present juncture because most 
Foozle-cum- ; 
Boozle of the papers are either of the Cobden-cum-Cocoa 
persuasion, and we are all familiar with their 
sense of fair play; orelse they belong to what is becoming known 
as “the scuttle brigade,” and in that capacity some so-called 
Unionist organs have vied with the Star, Morning Leader, Daily 
News, or Nation, in misrepresentation and have received their 
mead of praise from le (Mond)e ou lons’ ennui, as the Westminster 
Gazette is for obvious reasons called. The Press generally has one 
common interest, namely to uphold the system familiarly 
known as Foozle and Boozle, and to represent the Foozlers and 
the Boozlers as the only people who count in public life. The 
imminent collapse of Foozling and Boozling at the time of 
writing would involve a corresponding collapse on the part of the 
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Press, which has maintained year in and year out the present 
rotten system, under which political parties and Governments are 
either run by the Right Hon. A. J. Foozle and the particular 
coterie of which he is the centre, or by the Right Hon. H. H. Boozle 
and Co., who have succeeded for the time being in getting their 
noses into the public bin. Enormous importance is attached 
by the Foozle and Boozle Press to every Foozle or Boozle 
utterance, which is invariably described as “magnificent,” epoch- 
making and various other epithets by which excited 
journalists endeavour to make small things seem great. If 
the Foozles and Boozles play a golf match together, mingle in 
a@ common tea-party, or pass their week-ends in each other’s 
congenial company, not merely Society papers, but organs 
once. regarded as serious, instantly draw pregnant conclusions, 
a diminishing proportion of which are now swallowed by the 
public, who are not quite such fools as they seem in editorial 
eyes. However, this baneful system still prevails though it 
may be on its last legs and it has governed the treatment of 
the debates in the House of Lords on the Parliament Bill, not 
that debates mean discussions in the House of Lords any more 
than in the House of Commons, because you can hardly call that 
a debate which consists on the one side of admirable and 
conclusive reasons for amending a crude, grotesque, and 
revolutionary measure, which there is no serious attempt 
to answer on the part of Ministers, consisting in this particular 
instance of two futile viscounts overwhelmed by their rank, 
and a mushroom earl, equally overwhelmed by his own self- 
righteousness. 


THESE “ great, wise, and eminent statesmen,” as they are con- 
ventionally described by the Foozle and Boozle Press could only 
reply that the Government were unable to accept 
this, that, or the other amendment without adducing 
a single reason for their obstinacy, though the 
mystification has since been cleared up by the announcement 
that the Premier had for some months had in his pocket the 
“guarantees” extorted from the Sovereign, under infinitely 
disgraceful circumstances of which we may hope that the full 
history may shortly become known. It would have been 


‘¢s Honest 
John ’’ 
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more honest of Viscount Morley of Blackburn, who used 
to be called “ honest John Morley”; it would have been less 
Jesuitical of Viscount Humbug of Cloanden; it would have been 
more worthy of the character-part which he has elected to play 
in the House of Lords, if the Lord Chancellor, instead of pro- 
tracting useless debates during the dog-days had plainly told the 
House of Lords (for which Lord Morley & Co. profess obsequious 
veneration) that the reasons for rejecting any and every amend- 
ment proposed by any peer was that they possessed a draft 
coup d état authorising them to carry the measure intact as it 
left the House of Commons, with its power to destroy every 
institution in the country, including the Monarchy and every form 
of second-chamber Government, as well as a power to perpetuate 
itself indefinitely, like the Long Parliament, and to establish in fact 
as well as in name what we have frequently described as a despotism 
of Demagogues. We need not stop to inquire whether Lords 
Loreburn, Morley, and Haldane are proud of their duplicity ; 
we leave that sort of “ flapdoodle,” as the Americans call it, 
to our mealy-mouthed contemporaries, whose capacity for 
surprise at any Ministerial outrage is only surpassed by their 
indignation with Unionists who resent it. Truth will out even 
among Radicals, and in the course of the historic scene of July 24, 
when at last the House of Commons found tongue and for once 
really represented public opinion, an unknown Radical let the 
cat out of the bag by the illuminating if impertinent observation 
to the Opposition Leader, “‘ You’ve been had.” We might 
write pages without arriving any nearer the truth which 
incidentally provokes certain inquiries: (1) Ought an experienced 
Parliamentarian of nearly forty years standing to be “ had ” 
by his political opponents? (2) Did not Mr. Balfour owe a 
duty to the Party he leads to ascertain the precise facts from 
the proper quarter which would undoubtedly have been vouch- 
safed to him, instead of waiting for a cowp d état to be sprung 
upon him? (3) May not the same inquiries be addressed to 
Lord Lansdowne? We confess to having assumed that our 
leaders were aware of the truth concerning these much-vaunted 
guarantees, and we inferred from their conduct that the Premier 
was bluffing. 
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THE House of Lords listened day after day to the pretentious 
hypocritical utterances of a brace of viscounts and the 
2 Vi unique earl, who between them emitted more of 
iscounts ° . ; 
ond i Maat that oratory which is known as suppressio 
vert et suggestio falsi that has ever been heard 

in any assembly. Their whole attitude was one of calculated 
mendacity, for, while pretending to reason with their audience 
and to play the parliamentary game according to recognised 
rules, they sedulously concealed the fact that they already 
possessed the power to place the measure on the Statute 
Book over the heads of the Lords and behind the backs of 
the people, who, it must be remembered, returned a scratch 
coalition majority at the last General Election with a mandate 
(if there be anything in mandates) covering the Preamble of 
the Parliament Bill no less than the body of that ill-starred 
measure, which the country had been informed, on the authority 
of Sir Edward Grey, would without its Preamble involve the 
Ministerial Party in “‘ death, disaster, and damnation.” As we 
have said, we do not propose to inquire whether either viscount 
or the earl is proud of his trickery, because although their 
language may be more choice and diffuse than that of the 
Radical member of Parliament, they are no less proud than 
their humble admirer, in that they have “ had” the Lords and 
the Commons, to say nothing of the King. For the moment we 
are complaining of the blindness of the Foozle-cum-Boozle Press, 
which completely missed the real significance of the proceedings 
in the Upper House, which did not consist in the suave amenities 
and the mutual admiration of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Morley, 
of Lord Midleton and Lord Loreburn, or of Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston (recently created an Earl by the Radicals) and his 
bosom friend the Viscount Haldane of Cloanden, but in the 
remarkable growth of that spirit of independence which, 
beginning among the Backwoodsmen, in a large measure owing 
to the splendid energy of Lord Willoughby de Broke, gradually 
spread over the Unionist benches. When the debate was over 
and the deplorable tactics of the Mandarins were seen in their 
true light, the power and influence in the Unionist Party had 
virtually departed from the Foozles and their sycophants, from the 
time-servers and the dead-heads, to the live part of the Upper 
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House which is not out to play some pretty parliamentary 
game at the end of which you cry “ pax” when you are beaten, 
but which under the gallant leadership of that Grand Old 
Man, Lord Halsbury, who has been so ably seconded by Lord 
Selborne, Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Lord Willoughby de Broke, and many other 
peers, who have taken off their coats in real earnest, have 
devoted themselves to saving the country from permanently 
passing under some Committee of Public Safety, presided 


over by Mr. Asquith and governed by Messrs. Redmond and 
Patrick Ford. 


Unit the eleventh hour this great movement for the regenera- 
tion of the Unionist Party was ignored or belittled and ridiculed 
A by the Mandarin Press, but the public, which 
n ° ° ° ° ° 

Admission 3% becoming healthily sceptical of its newspapers, 

saw through the shams of the sham fight between 
Front Benchers more or less in collusion, and gave their 
hearty and enthusiastic support to the independent peerage, 
who are obviously fighting for the interests of the nation. 
They have broken away from the Foozle and Boozle traditions 
which have brought this country almost to the plight of 
Portugal. Considering that the White Flaggers controlled the 
official machinery of the Unionist Party, while the Stalwarts had 
to improvise as they went along, and moreover were labouring 
under the difficulty that while distinguished Unionists, such as 
Lords Lansdowne, Curzon, and Midleton (especially the second, 
who has perhaps played the worst part of anybody in the 
crisis), were delivermg brave speeches declaring their readiness 
to die in the last ditch, they were privately preparing to sur- 
render on the first plausible pretext—the Stalwarts, though 
never welded together as an organised party, made wonder- 
fully few mistakes. At a time of public peril they have 
rendered conspicuous services to the State, in the face of 
the whole posse comitatus of Foozledom and Boozledom who were 
mobilised as one man to trip them up. But there is now no 
harm in admitting—and the admission may be useful for 
future contingencies—that, parliamentary considerations apart, 
it was a mistake to pass the Third Reading of the Parlia- 
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ment Bill, thus transferring it from the possession and control 
of the House of Lords to the possession and control of the 
Coalition Caucus (July 20). We must, however, bear in mind 
that while the Bill, even as amended, was a poisonous Bill 
with its preposterous Jot Committee the amendments had been 
serious, as, in the first place, they exempted the existence of 
the Crown or the Protestant succession * thereto from the Parlia- 
ment Bill, likewise they precluded the establishment of any 
National Parliament, Assembly, or Council with legislative powers 
in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, or England, as also any matter 
“which has been referred to the Joint Committee, and which 
in their opinion raises an issue of great gravity, upon which 
the judgment of the country has not been sufficiently ascertained.” 
In. these three cases, measures should not be presented for the 
Royal Assent, as in the terms of the Parliament Bill “ unless 
and until it has been submitted to and approved by the electors 
in manner to be hereafter provided by Act of Parliament.” 
In order that our readers may understand how the Lords have 
treated the Parliament Bill, we have printed in these pages 
the text of the measure, (1) as it left the House of Commons, 
(2) as it left the House of Lords. 


Tue Stalwarts, as we have seen, were manceuvred by the com- 
bined tactics of the two Front Benches into allowing the Third 
Reading without a division, though some suspicion 
might have been aroused by the whining speech 
of Lord Morley, who having treated every single 
amendment incorporated in the Bill as inadmissible, suddenly 
became amazingly anxious that the Government should regain 
control of it, which could only be done by the complaisance of 
the Lords in reading it a third time. Lord Morley had even 
issued a most abject Whip beseeching his followers, alleged to 
number eighty-five peers, to support the Government on this 
critical day, as on previous divisions in Committee half the 
Radical Members of the Upper House were absent. Their 
conduct caused some comment among Radicals and much 


A Question 
of Ethics 


* During the debate in committee in the House of Commons a Unionist 
member wittily observed that the defence of the Protestant Succession “ appeared 
to be left to two Sober Jews and one Drunken Christian,” 
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merriment among Unionists when it became known that they 
were annoyed lest a large creation of peers might contain newly 
created democratic viscounts who would necessarily take prece- 
dence of recently created democratic barons. As we have said, 
the Government’s passionate desire to get the Bill out of the 
Lords was suspicious, nor was there anything reassuring in Lord 
Lansdowne’s appeal to his followers on behalf of the amended 
Bill. Official Unionist circles were then, as usual, in a panic, 
which was founded on mis-statements of fact deliberately 
circulated by the Ministry of mendacity, and needless to say 
swallowed with avidity by gobemouches in the ex-Cabinet, who 
are becoming almost as great a danger to the State as the 
existing Cabinet, though the present crisis should be invaluable 
in separating the sheep from the goats. Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech contained this ominous sentence: “‘ But I am quite ready 
to say one thing to the noble viscount (Lord Morley), and that 
is that in our view some, at all events, of the amendments which 
we have introduced into the Bill are so essential that we should 
certainly not be prepared to recede from them in substance so 
long as we remain free agents.” We confess to being unable to 
understand the ethical code governing the public utterances 
of politicians, even when they are high-minded, honourable 
gentlemen like Lord Lansdowne. We should have thought, 
for example, that if the Leader of the Opposition already knew, 
when making this declaration, that the Prime Minister had 
the “guarantees” in his pocket, which in the opinion of Lord 
Lansdowne deprived the House of Lords of its free agency, 
he was hardly entitled to conceal from the Stalwarts a fact 
which would have caused them to reject the Bill. 


Arter another conciliatory speech from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whose admirable intentions no one doubts, though 
The Grand his want of knowledge of men, especially such men 
Old Man as constitute the Ministry of mendacity, some- 

what minimises the value of his pacific counsels, 
Lord Halsbury intervened with a characteristically virile speech 
which gave immense satisfaction outside the Foozle and Boozle 
ranks. Lord Halsbury speaks for the live man, who believes 
in real things and rejects the detestable and damnable doctrine 
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that principles are adopted in order that they may be put up 
to auction and sold to the lowest bidder. The passing of this 
Bill unamended would mean the destruction of the Constitution, 
as well as the liberties and the lives of his Majesty’s subjects. 
It was the most momentous piece of attempted legislation in 
the course of his long political life of sixty years, during which 
there had never been 

such an attempt to abolish the Second Chamber and to obtain supreme power, 
not so much for the House of Commons, for it was idle to pretend that House 
was independent—as for the Minister in power and the political caucus. It was 
not a question merely of Party division. It was a question of life and death to 
the Constitution. The Bill was a bad Bill in every sense. It possessed every 
vice that a Bill could possess. It was unjust and oppressive. It was tainted 
with Party spirit; indeed he might almost say Party spite. It was hard to 
understand how any men attached to Constitutional principles, or familiar 
with them, could have conceived such a mass of unconstitutional, bitter and 
selfish provisions. If an attempt were made to force the Bill through without 
the safeguards introduced by Lord Lansdowne against injustice and tyranny, 
especially the tyranny of political caucus, he should look upon himself as a 
coward and unfit for the position he held if he submitted to it without 
challenging a division. In voting against the measure he would be doing what 
he regarded as a solemn duty to God and to the country. 

Your prim, timid, hesitating Whig, who lives on and by com- 
promise, is quite incapable of appreciating the spirit which 
inspires such sentiments, which are equally alien and odious 
to the defenders of philosophic doubt, but they go to the heart 
of the ordinary man, and Lord Halsbury stands out as the hero of the 
crisis. The Third Reading debate was closed by Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, who has distinguished himself from the opening hour of 
a controversy, the gravity of which he was one of the first Unionists 
to realise, while he imports a welcome element of originality into 
political discussion and has shown on innumerable occasions that he 
possesses political virtues of a high and rare order—above all the 
quality of courage. He declared that he had been tempted to 
move the rejection of the Third Reading of the Parliament 
Bill, but for the present they would leave the consequences to 
take care of themselves, and it would be time enough to consider 
consequences when the Bill came back from the House of 
Commons. Throughout the Debates no one had set up any 
satisfactory defence of the proposition that the British Second 
Chamber should haye Jess power than the Second Chambers of 
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all other civilised countries. This Bill was simply a revolution 
to effect by main force a Radical change in the constitution 
of the country, when at least. half the people were opposed to 
it, and the promoters could and ought only to be allowed to 
effect their purpose by main force. 

Their Lordships had neither the right nor the power, as Trustees of the 
Constitution, to compromise in any single way about this Bill. The Govern- 
ment must be made to bring about their revolution by main force, and nothing 
else—the creation of peers would be a way of doing it, just as much as by ships 
or guns or by a regiment of guards being brought into the House to sweep out 
Lords on the Opposition side. He wanted to make it clear that he withheld 
opposition to the Third Reading on the distinct understanding that the essence and 
substance of Lord Lansdowne’s Amendment to Clause 2 was the irreducible minimum. 
They would not assent to any arrangement of any kind conceivable by which the 
amendment would be whittled away. [Our italics.] They would be absolutely failing 
in their duty to the people of this country, if they did not insist, no matter 
what the consequences, on the retention of that amendment to the bitter end. 


THe Stalwarts can hardly have known that two days before 
that debate Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour had had a prolonged 
and momentous interview (July 18), at which there 
A Memorable . , . " 
Interview 8 every reason to believe that it was decided to 
throw up the sponge and abandon the principles 
to which they had both expressed devotion, and upon which 
they had for many months encouraged their followers to fight. 
They had in all probability private assurances from the 
Prime Minister that he had authority for an unlimited crea- 
tion of peers—an assertion which happened inter alia to be 
a falsehood, but no matter. It served its purpose in momen- 
tarily cowing the heroic leaders of our party; it was but another 
bluff in the wholesale series of bluffs whereby “ you’ve been 
had’’—the terse description of the situation already quoted 
from a Radical member. At the time of the Lansdowne- 
cum-Balfour decision to hoist the white flag prodigious im- 
portance was attached by the Radical Press—which is even 
more terrified of a large creation of peers than the leaders of 
the Conservative snobocracy, Lord Curzon of Kedleston and 
Viscount Midleton—to the announcement which appeared in 
Mr. Balfour’s special organ, the Daily Telegraph—the most 
scandalous and unabashed scuttler of the whole Press—that 
“it is probable that Mr. Balfour will shortly find it necessary 
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to leave England and proceed to Gastein as he did last year.” 
The Daily Telegraph seems to have added on its own: “ For 
some time past Mr. Balfour’s health has been giving a little 
cause for anxiety, and it is expected that the rt. hon. gentleman 
will resume his cure at the Austrian watering-place early in 
August.” Then hot foot came a communication from the Press 
Association, which was authorised to announce, “ that there is 
no foundation for any statement that Mr. Balfour’s health is 
giving cause for anxiety.” It was admitted, nevertheless, that 
he was going abroad, and our sea-green and incorruptible con- 
temporary the Westminster Gazette, whose Managing Director, 
Sir Alfred Mond, distinguished himself at the great Shakespeare 
Ball by assuming the rdéle of John of Gaunt, broke into shrieks 
of delight, insisting that Mr. Balfour's imminent departure 
proved that the “ recalcitrants” had been brought to heel, 
and that the crisis would speedily end in Ministerial victory. 
Our own Scuttle Press resembled nothing so much as the 
Gadarene swine. Can we wonder at the political apathy of 
the public, or at their misconception of the relative importance 
of events when Foozle and Boozle organs like the Daily Telegraph 
and the Westminster Gazette, devote their energies to making 
mountains out of molehills, and molehills out of mountains ? 
They are eloquent indications of the degradation to which politics 
have been brought by Messrs. Foozle and Boozle, and of the 
enormous importance of the revival of Unionism which may be 
expected to follow the recent remarkable demonstration against 
Foozle and Boozle tactics. 


THE moment the House of Lords had agreed to the Third 
Reading of the Parliament Bill and had surrendered control of 
Divided that sinister measure to the Commons, amended 
Genndiie it is true but left at the mercy of Front-Bench 

trickery and Front-Bench treachery, the fun became 
fast and furious. Now that the Prime Minister had bamboozled 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords by concealing 
the fact that he had effected a coup d'état last November, 
by extorting powers from the King which would enable the 
Bill to be passed into law, he had no further reason for 
keeping his cards up his sleeve. The Lords had released 
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the Parliament Bill by reading it a third time, and the 
Commons, which means the Coalition Caucus, would take 
care to retain control until their terms were complied with. On 
the morning of July 21 a Cabinet Council was held to 
decide the details of the great dramatic demonstration of 
which the Prime Minister was to be the cynosure of all eyes 
on the following Monday (July 24), when he would deliver a 
triumphant speech, the echoes of which would reverberate 
throughout the civilised world, the seal would be formally set 
on the anarchist policy of the demagogues, the British Con- 
stitution would be smashed and our country permanently placed 
under Tammany Hall Government. All went merry as a marriage 
bell at this Cabinet Council, and the popping of champagne corks 
could be heard all over London. Simultaneously a meeting of 
Mr. Balfour’s colleagues was held at Mr. Balfour’s house, when 
what was described as “‘ the new development in the situation 
created by Mr. Asquith’s letters” was considered. The omni- 
scient T'vmes parliamentary correspondent announced: “ It is 
understood that no definite decision was taken at this meeting, 
as it was felt that the final decision as to the course to be 
adopted rested with the Opposition peers, who had yet to be 
consulted.” Mr. Balfour’s gathering consisted of the following: 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Selborne, Lord Balcarres, 
Lord Halsbury, Lord Salisbury, Lord Ashbourne, Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston, Lord Derby, Lord Londonderry, Lord Midleton, 
Lord Chilston, Mr. F. E. Smith, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Sir Robert Finlay, Mr. 
Chaplin, Mr. Walter Long, and Mr. Bonar Law. These names 
form an interesting comment on the Times statement. It 
was quite impossible for Mr. Balfour to issue any communiqué, 
for the simple reason that a formidable body of Stalwarts 
resolutely refused to hoist the white flag. What we have long 
been hoping for has at last happened and not too late to save 
the situation. Men realise that they have no right to betray 
the principles of the party to which they profess allegiance 
through a servile and even degrading “ loyalty” to particular 
individuals, however delightful they may be, upon whom 
political conviction, enthusiasm, and determination—without 
which no party can prosper—sit very lightly. 
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Tuat same afternoon Lord Lansdowne had a tough job at 
Lansdowne House, where it is understood there was some plain 
es speaking. It could hardly have been otherwise, 
Lansdowne Pecause if Mr. Balfour had been “had” by Mr. 
House Asquith, the Peers in their turn had been “ had” 

by Lord Lansdowne, who was in duty bound 
to take his party into his confidence directly Mr. Asquith 
disclosed the trick played upon their credulity. The dates of 
Mr. Asquith’s letters which were read out at lLansdowne 
House showed how far the policy of mystification had been carried 
by the two Front Benches. Honest men not “in the know” of 
any of these damnable intrigues are beginning to ask how long 
certain Unionist Front Benchers have been acting in collusion 
with the Government they were ostensibly opposing? The 
statement issued from Lansdowne House (July 21) after the 
meeting of the Opposition Peers summoned to hear letters 
bottled for two days, and perhaps information bottled for 
very much longer, announced “At a meeting of Opposition 
Peers held this afternoon at Lansdowne House, the following 
letters were read by Lord Lansdowne: 


10 Downine Srreet, July 20*, 1911 
Dear Lorp LanspownE—I now enclose a copy of the letter which I have 
written to Mr. Balfour. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. H. Asquita 


COPY 


10 Downine Street, July 20th, 1911 
Dear Mr. Batrour—I think it is courteous and right before any public 
decisions are announced, to let you know how we regard the political situation. 
When the Parliament Bill in the form which it has now assumed returns to the 
House of Commons, we shall be compelled to ask that House to disagree with 
the*Lords’ amendments, In the circumstances, should the necessity arise, the 
Government will advise the King to exercise his prerogative to secure the 
passing into law of the Bill in substantially the same form in which it left the 
House of Commons, and his Majesty has been pleased to signify that he will 

consider it his duty to accept and act on that advice. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. H. Asquitru 


* The same date as the Third Reading Debate on the Parliament Bill in the 
House of Lords, when the Stalwarts were induced to withdraw Opposition on 
Lord Lansdowne’s assurance that he would adhere to his amendments. 
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AtTHouGcH the Times is one of the principal upholders of the 
Foozle-Boozle system, and its articles and political information 
are invariably designed to uphold our Front 
Bench rotavistas, while every indication of in- 
dependence or conviction is anathema maranatha 
to those who now sit in the seat of John Delane, our leading 
journal could make very little capital out of the meeting of 
Opposition Peers at Lansdowne House, of which absurdly 
inaccurate accounts appeared in the Scuttle Press. Lord 
Lansdowne informed the meeting that the Prime Minister’s 
letter showed that the sanction of the King had been obtained 
to the passing of the Parliament Bill, and they consequently 
had to choose as to whether it should be passed by means of 
a special creation of Liberal Peers, or whether it should be allowed 
to pass without such creation, and he seems to have suggested 
to his 160 hearers, who were not all fools, that there was no 
alternative between complete surrender and the withdrawal of 
their amendments and such a swamping of the House of Lords 
as would make that assembly Radical for purposes of Irish 
Home Rule and the other items of the unexhausted programme. 
It is unnecessary for us to point out there is not the smallest 
shadow of a pretext for suggesting that these are the alterna- 
tives before the House of Lords, though if they were there are, 
thank Heaven, a large number of Peers who prefer to run the 
risk of any creation rather than abandon the honourable position 
they have deliberately taken up, the relinquishment of which 
would not only involve our Second Chamber, but equally the 
Unionist Party in total and irremediable ruin. Lord Lansdowne 
and his advisers do not seem to have the faintest conception 
of the attitude of the ordinary man towards political affairs. 
Indeed it is useless to argue with them; they apparently regard 
cowardice and courage as much of a muchness, and to imagine 
that it does not matter whether you stand up for your principles 
or whether you run away from them. That is precisely the 
issue which this crisis has raised at a critical moment in the 
fortunes of the Unionist Party. It is a struggle between those 
who do care for Unionist principles and those who don’t care, 
and we say unhesitatingly, though we do not think there is any 
prospect of their success, that if the Don’t Cares gained the 


Don’t Cares 
v. Do Cares 
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upper hand they would carry the Unionist Party to the political 
gallows. If, on the other hand, of which there is every prospect, 
the Do-Cares, or Stalwarts, carry the day, the hideous night- 
mare of the last five or six years will speedily disappear, 
the Unionist Party will recover its self-respect and will 
find itself once more an earnest, capable, aggressive Party, 
led by those who believe in Unionist principles and are 
prepared to fight for them and believed in by their followers, 
who will accordingly follow. The leaderless period of caves 
and cliques, committees and counter-committees, leagues and 
counter-leagues, will simply remain as an ugly memory. We 
shall’ no longer suffer the daily humiliation of seeing our so- 
called Leaders lauded sky-high in the Radical Press, which 
however much it may admire Radical Front Benchers 
cannot conceal its belief that certain Unionist Front Benchers 
are the greatest assets of the Radical Party—in which we 
heartily concur. 


THE importance of Lord Lansdowne’s speech at Lansdowne 
House lay in his advice to the Unionist Party to surrender, 
which provoked demonstrations of dissent such 
Lord ‘ . 
i ceeciiiaaaia have rarely been heard in that particular 
Advices place. It was bad enough to have been bam- 
boozled over the Third Reading. To abandon 
the amendments which had been the condition of the Third 
Reading was unspeakable. Lord Halsbury is not the man to 
take such advice lying down, to be told that he is to forsake 
his lifelong principles and to knuckle down because the 
impudent adventurer who happens for the moment to be 
Prime Minister took advantage of an inexperienced Sovereign 
in the first year of his reign to offer traitorous advice, such 
as will make the name of Asquith contemptible throughout 
the ages. The public were not allowed to know that at the 
Lansdowne House meeting Lord Selborne, who has grown more 
rapidly in the public estimation during the past month than 
any politician we can recall in a similar period, made a most 
telling and convincing speech which completely captivated his 
audience, while the ‘“‘ Scuttle” Press was equally anxious to 
minimise the significant fact that Lord Salisbury, who is the 
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personification of loyalty to his colleagues, speaking not only 
with all the authority of his father’s son, but also as a lifelong 
student of political affairs, and a man who has held high office 
with proved ability, whose many close personal ties would incline 
him towards the other camp, was equally clear and decided 
against surrender. Contrary to newspaper statements the 
Scuttlers made a very poor show. They did not even dare 
put a resolution to the meeting, from which the public may 
draw their own conclusions, though we imagine they had their 
reward in the childish stampede of the Unionist Press with 
such honourable exceptions as the Morning Post, which has 
fought a great fight and has become one of those trusted organs 
of public opinion which carry weight at all times, and to which 
people turn in moments of storm and stress—the Standard, 
which day by day has argued the policy of courage and wisdom 
with conspicuous ability—the Pall Mall Gazette, which has 
been the nightly delight of the virile portion of the Unionist 
Party—while the Globe likewise has maintained its traditions 
of sturdy, patriotic common sense, nor has there been any doubt, 
hesitation, or pain on the part of the Observer, which has exer- 
cised a wide and beneficent influence by its inspiring and single- 
minded eloquence. Several Unionist provincial papers were 
gleefully paraded by the Cocoa Press as holding Cocoa opinions 
on the crisis. We should have been almost unhappy had it 
been otherwise, as we are so thoroughly accustomed to see the 


white flag hoisted by these particular organs when anything 
serious is afoot. 


Arrer the Lansdowne House meeting, which was a revelation 
of the strength of the Stalwarts, came a week-end of quiet 
: reflection. On Monday (July 24) the Scuttle Press 
A Great as 4 : 

Ovation ”” of all denominations discharged another Niagara of 

truculent or cowardly counsel, which had precisly 
the opposite effect to that which was intended, and must have largely 
increased the circulation of competing journals. Strenuous efforts 
were made by so-called Unionist organs to bluff the Unionist 
Party by sensational accounts of the prodigious position occupied 
by the Government and of the marvellous demonstration to 
be anticipated that afternoon in the House of Commons. But 
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even the Scuttle}Press, which sticks at nothing, could not concea 
the fact that a notable gathering of anti-Scuttlers was 
being organised for July 26, in the shape of a public dinner to 
Lord Halsbury “in recognition of the services he has rendered 
to the State in the present crisis, and to support him in his 
determination to insist on Lord Lansdowne’s amendments to 
the Parliament Bill as the last remaining safeguard in the 
Constitution for consulting the nation in matters of the gravest 
national importance.” Lord Selborne was announced as chairman, 
while Lord Salisbury, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. George 
Wyndham, Lord Milner, and innumerable Unionists of every variety 
announced their intention of attending. Lord Lovat, a very 
independent peer, who is as respected as he is popular, and 
Lord Willoughby de Broke were associated in the organisation 
of this function with Sir Edward Carson, Mr. F. E. Smith and Lord 
Wolmer. This banquet, which aroused more interest than any 
similar function since the famous Milner banquet five years ago, 
attracted more attention than the pages of Scuttle advice lavished 
on the public in some cases by professional scuttlers, in others by 
men from whom better things might have been expected. In 
order to make our flesh creep the Times set forth in facsimile 
the heavily underlined Whip, signed by the illustrious name 
of “ Alexander Murray,” which in the light of subsequent events 
had a certain humour, for it declared that “‘ the Prime Minister will 
make an important pronouncement” that afternoon, while in the 
same issue of the Times the case for scuttle was once again set forth 
by “our Parliamentary Correspondent,” while Lord Curzon 
deigned to issue a ukase summoning us all to surrender, pre- 
sumably lest there should be a slump in existing peerages. 
These documents are particularly instructive, because they go 
far to explain the subsequent sensational development, which 
was more intelligible to some Liberal newspapers than it 
was to our own “hands uppers.” “Our Parliamentary 
Correspondent,” who knows everything that everybody on either 
side is thinking and a great deal more, announced that “ a great 
ovation”? from Liberal, Labour, and Nationalist members 
awaited Mr. Asquith. No one could object to this; it was only 
natural. The Radicals had temporarily triumphed, they had 
made complete fools of the Unionist Leaders, who had taken 
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none of the obviously elementary precautions against being 
fooled, and it was only human that they should wish to celebrate 
the event by an exercise in lung power. 


Morz significant was “ our Parliamentary Correspondent’s” obser- 
vations concerning Mr. Balfour’s position: ‘‘ The meeting of the 
Unionist Leaders held at Mr. Balfour’s house on 
Saturday morning preceded the meeting of Opposi- 
tion peers at Lansdowne House. It is well known that Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne have been in constant consultation during the 
past week, and nothing which has occurred gives any colour to the 
suggestion that their views are opposed. The course to be taken at 
the Lansdowne House meeting must have been a subject of con- 
sideration at the meeting of the leaders on Saturday morning, 
and though it was doubtless felt that the final decision rested 
with the Opposition peers, Lord Lansdowne, when he sub- 
sequently addressed the peers, gave definite counsel.” He 
certainly did; he advised them to run away, and here was 
‘our Parliamentary Correspondent” declaring on the morning 
of Monday, July 24, “the deduction is irresistible that Mr. 
Balfour shares this view.” This deduction was fortified by 
Lord Curzon’s pronouncement—evidently written on behalf 
of lazier colleagues—setting forth the old familiar arguments 
in favour of surrender, familiar from the beginning of the world, 
immortalised in the couplet ‘“‘ He who fights and runs away 
will live to fight another day,” though we prefer the amended 
version: “ He who fights and runs away will live to run another 
day.” We absolutely decline to take part in the flight which 
Lords Lansdowne, Curzon, and Midleton are endeavouring to 
organise, one of their most plausible pretexts being that if we 
surrender to the Government over the Parliament Bill, they 
will undertake to smash the Government over Home Rule. 
Were we such fools as to follow their advice there would be a 
mere repetition of the present incident two years hence, when Lord 
Curzon & Co. would be equally eloquent in expounding the case for 
surrendering on Home Rule as they are to-day in advocating 
surrender over the Parliament Bill. The real significance of his 
letter, read in the light of the Times Parliamentary Corre- 
spondent’s deduction, was that on the morning of July 24, on 
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the afternoon of which Mr. Asquith was to add to his epoch- 
making orations, Mr. Balfour, the Leader of the Opposition, 
so far as he can ever be committed to anything, favoured the 
policy of surrender. As the Times Correspondent, as we have 
seen, expressed it, “the deduction is irresistible that Mr. 
Balfour shares this view”—i.e. the advice to surrender before 
a single new peer was made. 


Our readers should now be in a position to appreciate the inner 
meaning of the historic scene in the House of Commons on that 
fateful Monday afternoon (July 24) when as 
indignant Radical newspapers—of whose conduct 
and comments, by the way, throughout this crisis 
we ‘make no complaint, as they have merely sought like good party 
newspapers to extract the utmost advantage for their own side 
from a situation in which several Unionist papers have sought 
to inflict the maximum injury on Unionism by playing the Radical 
game—described in glaring headlines “the Prime Minister 
howled down.” Such was in fact the truth. Was there any 
justification for this unusual action? Remember that Mr. 
Asquith’s conduct throughout this crisis had been an outrage 
upon King, Lords, and Commons. The latter had never been 
allowed to discuss the Parliament Bill as all big measures have 
hitherto been discussed in an assembly which prides itself on 
being the Mother of Parliaments. He had betrayed the King 
by his scandalous advice; he with his colleagues had tricked 
the House of Lords by volumes of falsehood. He had openly 
sold his country, for which he cares nothing, his party, for 
which he cares little, and himself, for which he cares much, to 
the Dollar Dictator and the apostle of dynamite. He had 
bartered the British Constitution against the votes required 
to secure for him and his needy greedy colleagues the enjoy- 
ment of the princely fortunes which, for some unaccountable 
reason, are lavished upon Cabinet Ministers in this country— 
not one in ten of whom earns a tithe of what he receives. Mr. 
Asquith had deliberately and in cold blood devoted his talents 
to lowering the position of this country in the eyes of the civilised 
world, and risking our credit and security by the establishment 
of single-chamber Government, under which the narrowest 
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majority in one House, elected by the most corrupt means, 
can establish an autocracy such as we have not seen for 250 years, 
which then ended, as this will end, in bloodshed. What aggravated 
his crime was the knowledge that the criminal was sinning against 
the light. He holds the same views upon anarchy as we do; he 
was merely “toeing the line” chalked out by Messrs. Dollar 
and Dynamite in order to retain the emoluments of office. In 
a word, he had sold his soul for five thousand a year. His 
Government had hounded one King into the grave and had 
betrayed another by traitorous advice. He had smashed the 
British Constitution to oblige the enemies of Britain; he was 
preparing to instal another Transvaal at our doors. 


To add insult to injury every arrangement had been made by 
the rag-tag and bob-tail of the coalition to accord “a great 
ovation” to the conquering hero, and doubtless 
brass bands were engaged to strike up appropriate 
melodies in the near neighbourhood of the House of 
Commons as soon as this despicable and degraded figure should 
make his theatrical entry. On the Opposition side of the House 
were ranged the Unionist Party, justifiably loathing the personnel 
and proceedings of the Government, and entitled to suspect 
treachery and collusion among their own leaders, who at such 
a moment should have sought to inspire loyalty and confidence. 
Lord Lansdowne, as we have seen, had secured the Third Reading 
of the Parliament Bill in the Lords by a piece of casuistry un- 
worthy of his reputation, pretending that he meant to stand by 
his amendments, whereas he had already decided on the policy 
of “scuttle,” while there was every reason for believing, what 
we now know to be true, that the opportunity of doing another 
good turn to his “ right honourable friend over the way,” was 
equally attractive to Mr. Balfour. Extreme danger lay in Mr. 
Balfour's frame of mind, because it was obvious that should 
Mr. Asquith get off his epoch-making speech, Mr. Balfour would 
be able to make a still more epoch-making speech by publicly 
selling his party, in defiance of his colleagues, and before the 
rank and file would be able to move. The mischief would be 
irreparable. Some Unionist had the inspiration to prevent 
the Rt. Hon. Boozle from being heard, as it would then be 
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impossible for the Rt. Hon. Foozle to do any harm, and from 
the moment the Prime Minister commenced his typewritten 
oration, which had been countersigned by the Cabinet, and for 
aught we know to the contrary had been communicated to 
Scuttlers in the ex-Cabinet, he was drowned by conflicting 
cries. The official report makes very good reading : 

The Prime Minister rose in his place to move in respect of the Lords 
amendments, and was immediately assailed with Opposition cries of “ Traitor.” 

Tae Speaker. I must ask the two hon. members sitting immediately above 
the gangway not to interrupt but to pursue the ordinary parliamentary 
practice. 

Hon. Mempers. “ Name,” and renewed cries of “ Traitor.” 

Mr. Crooks. On a point of order, Mr. Speaker. After your ruling a moment 
ago an hon. member sitting here 

[Hon. Mempers. “ Sit down” and “ Divide.”] After your ruling as to the 
decencies of this House an hon. member of this House 


? 


THE Speaker as usual comported himself with admirable dignity 
and composure, and appealed to the House to be worthy of its 
relations, but this was a case entirely outside 
the traditions of any House, because there are 
limits to what human nature can endure, and to us the marvel 
is not that the Unionist Party should have at last found tongue 
to protest against the sale of the country by the Foozles and 
the Boozles, but that they should have been able to remain 
silent so long, while one Front Bench attacked the Constitution 
with vigour and malignancy, and its self-appoimted defenders 
could never be got to take off their kid-gloves. Lord Hugh 
Cecil took a prominent and courageous part in these proceedings 
in which he was most ably backed by Mr. F. E. Smith, Sir Edward 
Carson, and many other members who were determined to give 
Mr. Asquith a dose of the disagreeable medicine of closure which 
he had so frequently inflicted on the House of Commons. The 
Premier made no progress with his typoscript. 


Lorp Hvuex Ceciz. On a point of order. I was among those— 

Mr. SpeakER. Does the noble lord rise to a point of order ? 

Lorp Huex Cxcrt. I rise to respond to your appeal—[ Jnterruption. | 

Mr. Cxut0zza Money. On a point of order—[Interruption.] 

Mr. Speaker. The best way to respond to my appeal would be to listen in 
silence. 

THe Prime Minister and Lorp Hvucuw Cec simultaneously rose— 
[Interruption] 


Tit for Tat 
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Mr. Speaker. I would again ask the House to allow the Prime Minister to 
proceed. 

Tue Prime Minister again rose—[Jnterruption] 

Mr. Macattum Scorr. On the point of order—|[Jnterruption] 

Mr. Speaker. If hon. members constantly rise to pointsiof order the 
debate cannot proceed. 

Several hon. members [pointing at the noble Lord the Member for Oxford 
University, Lord Hugh Cecil]— 

Mr. Speaker. I would also point out that nothing will create greater 
disturbance than to point to a particular member. 

Tue Prime Minister once more rose in his place—{ Jnterruption] 

Mr. Speaker. I must call on the noble Lord to desist from constant inter- 
ruption. 

Lorp Huen Ceci. Mr. Speaker, the right hon. gentleman [interruption] 

. King’s name [interruption] . . . House of Commons [interruption] . . . 
has prostituted ordinary parliamentary usage [interruption]. ... Therefore 
there is no discourtesy to him. 

Mr. F. E. Smiru rose in his place [interruption] 

Mr. Speaker. The House has not yet heard what the Prime Minister has to 
say. It would only be according the ordinary rules of courtesy to hear him. 

Lorp Huex Cectn. This is not an ordinary occasion. 


Lord Hugh Cecil has certainly an extraordinary gift, which 
amounts almost to genius, of putting the case in a nutshell on 
the spur of the moment, and he played a masterly part on the 
present occasion. 

Mr. Speaker. The ordinary rules of courtesy are that hon. members should 
hear what is said. 

Mr. F. E. Smrrx. On a point of order. Am I and my friend not entitled 
to apply treatment given to my right hon. friend the Member for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square (Mr. Alfred Lyttelton) if we think the Government has 
degraded the political life of the country ¢ 

Mr. Speaker. That is a precedent which should not be followed. 

How. Mempers (Hear hear). 


Ar the same time it was a most pertinent precedent. Our 
readers will probably remember that a few years ago, when 
- Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lyttelton rose to speak 
ilence of ‘ ‘ 

Dictator in a debate on Chinese labour as the head of the 

department concerned with that question. For 
a whole hour he was unable to make himself audible, the ring- 
leader of the rowdies being the present Home Secretary. The 
excuse given on that occasion was that they wanted to hear, 
not Mr. Lyttelton, but Mr, Balfour, the Prime Minister. It is 
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noteworthy that on the present occasion the Opposition inter- 
rupters continually announced that, though they would not 
hear the puppet Premier, Mr. Asquith, they would listen to 
the Dollar Dictator, Mr. Redmond, and consequently on Radical 
logic the puppet Premier was responsible for the row by 
persisting in enforcing his unwelcome personality upon a 
disgusted House. 


Tue Prime Minister. Mr. Speaker, in offering—[ Disorder| 

Sir. E. Carson. I beg to move the adjournment. 

Mr. Speaker. I cannot take any notice of the motion of adjournment of the 
rt. hon. and learned gentleman, as we have not yet begun on the debate. 

Tue Prime Minister. This proposal—{ Disorder] 

Aw Hon. Memper. Write another letter.* 

THE Prime Minister. Once more—[/nterruption | 


The Speaker made another unsuccessful appeal, but the 
views of the House were effectively voiced by Mr. Cooper, who 
asked ‘Cannot we have the Dictator first?” Mr. Asquith, 
who it must be said cut a most pitiful figure throughout 
this ordeal, made several more futile attempts to get on with 
his discourse, but he was constantly brought back to the point 
by some more or less pertinent interruptions, which not infre- 
quently took the form of inconvenient quotations from the 
classic speeches of Mr. Lloyd George, who probably enjoyed 
the scene as much as any man in the House of Commons. Finally 
the Prime Minister lost his temper and resumed his seat in a 
huff, hurling some inarticulate menace about the creation of Peers 
unless the Peers gave way. Judging from the official report, 
subsequently issued to the public by the author of the great 
undelivered oration, the House of Commons lost little by what 
it did not hear, as our puppet Premier, as at the beginning of 


* It must be remembered that the House of Commons keenly and rightly 
resented Mr. Asquith’s conduct in inditing an epistle to his friend, Mr. Balfour, 
informing him of the deception practised on the King, from whom the pledge of 
peer-making had been extracted. As Mr. Snowden, an important member of 
the Coalition, says in an article in a recent number of The Christian Common- 
wealth: ‘*The sending and publication of that important communication will 
require an explanation. It was a most unusual proceeding for a Prime Minister 
to adopt such a method of making a pronouncement of such tremendous 
importance. One would have thought that he would have reserved the 
information until he made his statement in the House,” 
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the crisis, was still “ toeing the line,” and we should not be 
surprised if the draft of his discourse had been previously sub- 
mitted to the Dictator. 


Nor the least interesting feature of this remarkable incident, 
which has done more to awaken the people to the reality of 
the crisis confronting this country than anything 
Effect on , 
Mr. Balfour else, was the total silence of Mr. Balfour, who 
made no attempt whatsoever to restrain his 
followers, being sufficiently shrewd to realise that any attempt 
on his part to get a hearing for the puppet Premier would 
merely serve to heighten the suspicion with which he was not 
unjustly regarded in his own ranks. Indeed, so sensitive 
the Opposition leader to the atmosphere about him that instead 
of hoisting the white flag and advocating a policy of surrender 
he managed for the time being to screw himself up almost to 
the position of a stalwart, and we, who frankly regard Mr. 
salfour’s leadership as a continuing catastrophe to our party, 
dreaded lest he should save himself by enrolling himself as a 
Stalwart. The Radical Party claimed great credit for giving Mr. 
Balfour a quiet hearing, and contrasted their admirable conduct 
with the disorderliness of the Opposition. These strictures leave 
us cold, because we know that when it doesn’t suit the Radical 
book to listen to a Minister, as in the Lyttelton incident, they 
prevent him from emitting a single sentence. In listening to 
Mr. Balfour they believed that they had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose, and judging from the eulogies of the Unionist 
Leader in the Cobden-cum-Cocoa Press, they expected him to 
deliver a scuttle speech which would have been of infinitely 
greater value than that poured into the ear of the Official 
Reporter by the Prime Minister. The Radical Party, as Sir 
George Kemp candidly avowed at the close of the last General 
Election, regard Mr. Balfour as their greatest asset. We believe 
they are right, but why should they deserve any credit for giving 
a hearing to the man who is the principal guarantor of their 
Ministerial existence? On the present occasion, Mr. Balfour 
was compelled to do his duty by his own party, and there was 
little fault to be found with his comments on the conduct of 
the Government. He complained that Mr. Asquith 
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with a light heart asked the Crown to do that which has never been done in the 
history of this country. He advises the Crown to do that which no Sovereign 
of this country has ever been asked to do before, and on an excuse so trumpery 
and so contemptible that it would not justify the making of a single peer, not 
even a baronet. . . . 


Mr. Balfour quoted the statement of the ubiquitous Mr. Harold 
Spender, the light of whose countenance occasionally shines 
on the Morning Leader, that Mr. Asquith had secured his pledges 
from the Crown before the last General Election. And yet in 
the interval 


Gentlemen have been thundering about the country during all that period 
against the hereditary principle, while the Prime Minister is carrying in his 
pocket a blank cheque for creating as many representatives of the hereditary 
principle as might suit him for the moment. He asked us to discuss in this House 
clauses of this Bill and he invited the Upper House to discuss the clauses of the 
Bill as if they had been free agents, knowing all the time what they of course 
did not know, that at some remote date under some unknown circumstances, he 
had advised his Sovereign to make him the absolute Dictator. 


Mr. Batrour added that it was almost incredible 


for a Government to come down in the middle of a crisis, in order to bring a 
‘¢ Unquali- crisis to an end to ask for these unconstitutional powers. I 
fiable”’ think that is beyond pardon. But that he should in cold blood, 
Gentes months before the crisis arose, before they knew how it would 

be used, and above all before the King could have known how 
it would be used—surely that will mark the present Administration in the 
history of all Administrations as the one least sedulous to keep intact the treasure 
committed to them and most utterly regardless of all the duties which devolve 
upon the advisers of a constitutional Monarch. It was an amazing, a most 
unqualifiable proceeding. 


It must be remembered that Mr. Balfour made these unusually 
severe observations after he had had the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the situation with the Sovereign, and it makes his 
subsequent scuttle all the more surprising if it were not so 
entirely characteristic. Mr. Balfour ended a forcible speech 
by declaring that Ministers were the puppets of forces which 
they could neither control nor resist. 

It has been in the power of the hon. gentlemen below the gangway, who 
have never protested love either for the United Kingdom or for the Constitution, 
under which the United Kingdom has grown and flourished, to compel the 


Ministers of the Crown to abuse the confidence which the Sovereign reposes in 
them, and to compel him to break an immemorial tradition and to destroy and 
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utterly subvert the real principles on which the constitution of this country 
for all these centuries has stood unshaken. 

It is indeed extraordinary that a politician with such a clear 
appreciation of the crimes of his opponents should be devoting 
his entire energies at the present time to making himself, his 
colleagues and his party, accomplices, in these “‘ unqualifiable ” 
outrages. 


Str Epwarp Grey, whose political credit has declined as 
rapidly as the prestige of the country under his guardian- 
ship, moved the adjournment of the debate 
in a lachrymose speech, suggesting that the 
end of the world had come because an informal 
closure had been applied to the Prime Minister of the same 
character as was applied by Sir Edward Grey’s colleague, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, to a Unionist Colonial Secretary without, 
so far as we can remember, eliciting any protest from the present 
Foreign Minister. Sir Edward Grey is one of the biggest frauds 
in the present Government of frauds, and for a man who has 
connived at the passing of the Parliament Bill, which will enable 
any legislation to be carried without any discussion whatsoever, 
to talk about a noisy afternoon “ undermining and destroying 
the House of Commons,” is of a piece with his unctuous record 
as regards a second chamber, the absence of which, from the 
Ministerial programme, would in his own choice and cultivated 
language, bring ‘“‘ Death, disaster, and damnation” on the 
Liberal Party. A lecture on fair play and tolerance from the 
colleague of the Churchills, the Georges, the Harcourts, the 
Asquiths, the Ures, and the rest of the disreputable gang now 
seeking the destruction of the country, would be comic but for the 
tragedy of the situation. Fortunately the allocution on the decencies 
of debate from this pompous pretender did not last long, and 
was made peculiarly ludicrous by the closing incident of the 
afternoon, when Mr. F. E. Smith rose to speak and, according 
to the official report, ‘“ was met with continued interruption 
during five minutes and he did not obtain a hearing.” It will 
hardly be denied that Mr. F. E. Smith had made our ponderous 
Foreign Secretary look somewhat absurd, all the more as the 


Speaker was compelled to remind the House of Standing 
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Order 21, which is as follows: “In the case of grave disorder 
arising in the House, the Speaker may, if he thinks it necessary 
to do so, adjourn the House without question put, or suspend 
any sitting for a time to be named by him.” The Speaker added, 
“In my opinion the case of grave disorder has arisen, and, 
under the authority of the Rule I now adjourn the House.” 
So much for the effect of Sir Edward Grey’s eloquence; often 
may he succeed in getting the House adjourned. Unctuous 
rectitude is almost played out, and the humbug and hypocrisy 
of Liberal Imperialism has long been a by-word among decent 
Radicals as well as decent Unionists. A Liberal Imperialist 
appears to be a man who is infinitely superior to the ordinary 
Radical on account of his dignity, his wisdom, his patriotism, 
and- who thereby succeeds in securing the best offices in the 
Government for himself and his friends, the idea being that 
he will give it an air of respectability which would otherwise 
be wanting. Under cover of these virtues he is able to partici- 
pate in every villainy practised by the Demagogues, “ loyalty” 
to his colleagues preventing him from dissenting; while on the 
other hand, in his capacity of “ superior person,’ he from time 
to time emits platitudes about the British Empire, the Balance 
of Power, or National Defence, which mean less than nothing 
but serve the useful purpose of bamboozling the unwary into 
the belief that a rascally Government contains at least one 
vir pretate gravis. 


Ir must be recognised by all fair-minded people that on the 
whole the House of Commons came out well in the trying ordeal 
of the great scene. It was truly said that prob- 
ably no other assembly in the world could have 
been so angry without actually coming to blows. 
We have no space to analyse the influences 
restraining the uproar within reasonable limits, but one cause 
undoubtedly is the growing suspicion and even hostility of 
back benches towards front benches, which constitut2 small, 
irresponsible, long-winded Juntas which are a law unto them- 
selves and are continually getting a tighter grip on their respective 
parties. The Caucus system can never be otherwise than odious 
to the majority of Members of Parliament, although in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred they are compelled to grin and bear its 
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tyranny. The outbreak of July 24 was a revolt against the 
Caucus. When so rabid a Radical paper as the Nation expresses 
apprehension of Junta Government as now carried on, and still 
more of Junta Government under the Parliament Bill, we may 
assume that many Radical Members feel what the Nation openly 
says, although they are not in a condition to indulge in candour, 
as sO many are in the enjoyment of favours conferred by the 
Junta, or in the expectation of favours to come from the Junta. 
In their case public protest against tyranny is out of the question, 
all the more as their promised £400 a year depends on their 
docility. Nevertheless a good many of them can look on without 
unmixed sorrow while Caucus chieftains are howled down by 
the other side. Then again the more decent sort of Radical, 
whose views are as unrepresented in Parliament, where he is 
cowed by the Caucus, as they are in the Press, where they are 
boycotted by the millionaire proprietors, keenly resents the 
constant colloguing between the two front benches behind 
the Speaker’s Chair, as well as the ridiculous air of mystery 
enveloping the Foozle-Boozle régime. Some of them are even 
sporting enough, though they would not dare to say so, to 
sympathise with the Opposition over the maddening leadership 
of Mr. Balfour, and were sufficiently intelligent to realise that 
Monday’s demonstration was designed to kill two birds with 
one stone. It was not, as the pundits of the Press will have 
it, a mere exhibition of Tory hooliganism; rather was it the 
indignation of honest men who resented being sold to their 
enemies. 


Ir the Scuttle Press could once grasp elementary facts they 
would not be making such unmitigated jackasses of themselves 
at the present time; Radical newspapers, while 
Facts for : a : 2a eas 
Scuttlers  ©XPressing natural indignation at any exhibition 
of intolerance which they regard as the special 
perquisite of their Party to be directed against Tory Peers and 
other wicked persons,* discussed the episode with more appre- 


* Vide the efforts of the Liberal press during the Peers campaign after the 
Budget to get their meetings broken up by incitements and exhortations to 
disorder. We could reproduce at need some suggestive headlines from 
Westminster Gazettes and Manchester Guardians of this epoch, to say nothing of 
the performances of the Cocoa chorus. 
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ciation of its true inwardness than our own white flaggers, who 
were merely enraged at an unexpected delay in the public com- 
mittal of the Unionist Party to unconditional surrender to 
dollars and dynamite. Compare, for example, the bovine 
observations of the Daily Telegraph, which has completely 
eclipsed all its contemporaries in folly, with the comments of 
the Daily Chronicle. The Daily Telegraph must, however, be a 
happy paper, because it supplies a cheap column of congenial 
copy to the Westminster Gazette almost every evening, and our 
quotation from the former is taken from the latter, which must 
be held responsible for any inaccuracy of reproduction. According 
to the Westminster Gazette, the Daily Telegraph, which as we 
have said is understood to be Mr. Balfour’s private organ, says: 

We find it hard to write with patience of the scene which took place yester- 
day afternoon in the House of Commons. It was a deplorable degradation of 
the British Parliament; it was an insult—and it looked very much like an 
organised insult—to the Prime Minister. It was the very negation of Parlia- 
mentary decency. We have had repeated occasion of late to press the question, 


cut bono, in relation to the proposal to force the Government to a creation of 
Peers. 


The Daily Telegraph is hypnotised by its horror at any addition 
to the Peerage and can consider no public question except from 
this standpoint. This is the argument of the snobocracy for 
which the Daily Telegraph caters, and weighs with mushroom 
Unionist no less than with mushroom Radical Peers, though 
it counts for less than nothing with men who are gentlemen 
as well as Peers. The Daily Chronicle, on the other hand, after 
condemning the demonstration against Mr. Asquith, as it might 
fairly be condemned by Radical newspapers, who applauded 
similar demonstrations against Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
in the 1906 Parliament, shrewdly observes: ‘“‘ Probably, however, 
the exhibition in the House of Commons, though ostensibly 
directed against Mr. Asquith, was, in part at least, addressed 
to another quarter., It was intended, we may reasonably 
suppose, as a demonstration against what is called ‘ Lord 
Lansdowne’s policy of surrender’ in the House of Lords.” 
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WirHouT being in any way “in the know” of this demonstra- 
tion, we must admit that the Daily Chronicle's interpretation 
appears to us fair and sensible; and detestable 
as is the policy of our political enemies, even 
more hateful is the scuttle policy of Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Balfour, whose months of denunciation of the Parlia- 
ment Bill only recoil with tenfold force on their authors, though 
they can still be prevented from recoiling upon the Unionist 
Party. What is always amusing in politics is the annoyance 
of a political party which has a taste of the treatment it has 
continually meted out to its opponents. Mr. George, by his 
Limehouse and kindred orations, has encouraged rowdyism all 
over the country, but when a dose of Lloyd Georgism is ad- 
ministered to his Leader—if Mr. Asquith is Mr. George’s Leader 
—there is a general outbreak of hysterics. Many gems could 
be collected had we space for their reproduction; we cannot 
however resist citing this delightful passage from the Parlia- 
mentary correspondence of the Daily News, which is frequently 
more entertaining than Punch. 


A “Strong 
Man’’ 


The disorder was for the moment dying down when Sir Edward Carson, 
from the Front Opposition Bench, rallied the outery by moving the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. “There is no question before the House,” replied the 
Speaker sternly, amid loud Liberal cheers, adding that if the Opposition refused 
to hear the Prime Minister, what chance had Mr. Balfour? Curious sounds 
proceeded from the Tory back benches, which seemed to indicate that the 
Tories themselves would be only too glad to escape the necessity of hearing 
Mr. Balfour. Then some bright spirit started the last and most insulting 
suggestion of all—that the Opposition would “hear Redmond” if the Prime 
Minister would give way. Laughter of that peculiar sneering kind which 
ought never to be heard in a House of Parliament, drove home the taunt of 
which the Prime Minister—strong man though he is—evidently felt the 
injustice. 


This is the first time we have heard Mr. Asquith described as 
a “strong man,” and it would be interesting of the Daily News 
to explain wherein lies the injustice of suggesting that the 
servant should make way for his master who publicly called 
upon him when on the other side of the Atlantic to “ toe the 
jine.’ As another Nationalist cruelly observed, the Liberal 
Party had “ toed the line like men.” Apparently, according to 
the Cocoa code of political ethics, a Minister may disgrace himself 
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and betray his country to rebels and dynamiters; wickedness 
resides not in the crimes that are committed, but in those who 
expose them. Our “ toe-the-liners” are lacking in humour. 


THE scene in the House of Commons which, despite the mis- 
representation and malice of the Scuttle Press, made an immense 
Ef, impression throughout the country by showing 
ect of a ; , er 

Rebinn that the Unionist Party was still alive and kicking, 

in spite of the chloroform continually administered 
by its so-called leaders, incidentally dislocated the plans of 
Ministers. Messrs. Asquith & Co. had not unnaturally assumed 
that the Unionist Caucus exercises as complete control of the 
Unionist Party as the Ministerial Caucus of the so-called Liberal 
and. Labour Party, which have been rapidly bought up by titles 
and jobs. That anybody in either House of Parliament should 
dare to think for themselves and to seriously believe in the 
principles which their leaders had so frequently proclaimed 
was such an outrage to the Foozles and the Boozles as almost 
to reduce them to silence, though sufficient steam was blown 
off in the Foozle and Boozle Press. There is reason to believe 
that immediately after “‘ the scene” the Foozles and Boozles, 
after the Portuguese fashion, put their heads together, and 
the Ministerial or Boozle Press announced that a week would 
be given to Foozle & Co. to bring what they were pleased to 
describe as “recalcitrant peers to heel”—the common object 
being to prevent any large creation of peers, which would 
necessarily deprive the competitive party caucuses of a valuable 
source of revenue for many years to come. The average Radical 
is doubtless a simpleton, but even he would be scarcely such 
a fool as to pay a large lump sum for a peerage when he knew 
that peerages were going a-begging and that a head must be 
found for every Cocoa Coronet, while no Conservative would 
hereafter pay a farthing for the privilege of joiing an over- 
stocked assembly. Foozle and Boozle were positively petrified, 
their whole future was at stake, and they and their organs with 
one consent turned their gutter squirts on all iniquitous Unionists 
inside and outside both Houses who had adopted Lord Halsbury’s 
policy of “no surrender,” and refused to have any art or part 
in the infamous transaction whereby the Parliament Bill should 
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be allowed to reach the Statute Book without the creation of 
a single peer, and with the assent of the Unionist Party. 
Quibble as you may, no assembly containing a great Unionist 
majority like the House of Lords can escape responsibility 
for the measures it passes. To-day the fate of the Parliament 
Bill is in its hands because it can reject it until creations are 
made sufficient to pass it, or it can adopt the “‘ Leaders’” policy 
of surrender. In one case you have purely a party settlement 
of the constitutional question for which the Radicals are wholly 
and solely responsible, and which the Unionists may fairly look 
forward to reversing. But, in the event of the passing of the 
Bill, through the acquiescence of the Unionist majority in the 
Upper House (whether they enter paper protests or not as 
advised by Lord Rosebery, is as immaterial as all that dis- 
tinguished person’s suggestions invariably are when it comes 
to a serious crisis), you have a national settlement for which the 
governing majority of the Upper House is no less responsible 
than the House of Commons. Of the moral effect of the policy 
of scuttle we need say nothing. It spells political suicide, and 
that is why the Radical Party and their Press are so desperately 
anxious that Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne shall triumph 
in the present internal controversy in the Unionist Party between 
the Stalwarts and Scuttlers. 


Mr. Batrour had been kept straight for one day (Monday, 
July 24) by the demonstration against Mr. Asquith, but no 
one expected him to remain straight. He was to 
have spoken in the City on the following day, 
but this engagement was cancelled, possibly 
because City Conservatives were not particularly anxious to 
have the scuttle policy dumped on them. Mr. Balfour was 
greatly exercised by the Halsbury Banquet due on Wednesday, 
July 26, and possibly with a view to “ queering the pitch” 
the titular Leader of the Unionist Party, now openly hand in 
glove with “ toe-the-line” Asquith, issued his surrender pro- 
clamation, on the morning of that eventful day, in the shape 
of a letter to ““ My dear Newton,” understood to be Lord Newton, 
at one time regarded as an independent Peer but now a Mandarin 
among Mandarins. There was only one important sentence 


Standing 
and Falling 
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in this document, and that was supremely ridiculous. “I agree 
with the advice Lord Lansdowne has given his friends; with 
Lord Lansdowne I stand; with Lord Lansdowne I am ready, 
if need be, to fall.” If Mr. Balfour had only added, “ With 
Lord Lansdowne I am determined to run away,” we should 
have had a succinct account of the situation. Mr. Balfour was 
helplessly unable to adduce a shadow of an argument in favour 
of the congenial surrender, though there was the usual suggestion 
that if the Unionist Party would only run away to-day they 
would be fighting to-morrow, and the usual reference to the 
‘* irreparable tragedy ”’ of ‘‘ a divided Party.” But the tragedy 
would be infinitely more irreparable if the whole Party skedaddled 
than if some remained firm. Simultaneously Lord Lansdowne 
published what we can only describe as a disingenuous circular 
to the Opposition Peers, the gist of which was contained in the 
first sentence: “‘My Lord,—The announcement made by the 
Prime Minister leaves no room for doubt that His Majesty’s 
Government are now empowered to force the passage of the 
Parliament Bill through the House of Lords by means of a practically 
[our italics] unlimited creation of Peers.” And the writer adjured 
his followers to abandon the amendments they were sworn to 
stand by. Note that Lord Lansdowne placed an interpretation 
on Mr. Asquith’s letter, quoted on a previous page, which cannot 
be tortured out of that curt document, viz., that the Premier 
had royal authority to create an “ unlimited”’ number of Peers, 
and it is equally noteworthy that although this is the bogey 
by which it is sought to terrify the Unionist Party, Lord Lansdowne 
himself discreetly qualifies the phrase with which scuttlers have 


made so much play, “ unlimited creation of Peers,” by the 
ambiguous term “ practically.” 


We should very much like to know the meaning of “ practically ” 
in this connection, as on the face of it it nullifies or qualifies 
“unlimited” and leaves a substantial scope for 
arithmetic, and gives no countenance to the 
scuttle theory that were the Parliament Bill rejected by the 
usual substantial Unionist majority (we quote a leading article 
from the Times) the Radicals would be able to “ swamp the 
Lords, so that Home; Rule, Disestablishment in Wales, the 


‘‘Practically’’ 
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Plural Voting Bill, and all the other favourite Party nostrums 
might be passed in a single session.” This, on the face of it, 
is grotesque. Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne are now 
doing the dirty work of the Demagogues, by persuading 
their followers to abandon principles they are solemnly 
sworn to maintain. In the noble speech delivered by 
Lord Halsbury at the historic Banquet held in his honour 
on July 26, our great Leader quoted a deadly passage from a 
speech by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords upon the 
Parliament Bill, in which, after pointing out how trivial a 
majority was needed, Lord Lansdowne added, “‘ There is literally 
nothing whatever which is safe. The most fundamental issues 
are at its mercy. It may insist upon passing a measure inflicting 
irreparable injury upon our most cherished institutions. The 
Crown is not safe. The Constitution is not safe. The Union 
is not safe. The Church is not safe. Our political liberties are 
not safe. Literally no institution, however much revered and 
respected in this country, is beyond the reach of a majority of 
the kind I have described just now.” Upon which Lord Halsbury 
observed: “‘ Now if that is the fact, and I believe it solemnly to be 
the fact, may I ask what is the position in which any English 
citizen ought to stand with that fact before him and staring him 
in the face when he is asked to vote for this Bill? Do not let 
us be deceived by mere phrases. Do not let us be deceived 
by mere pretences. If you will not vote for that Bill, can you 
justify standing aside and not voting against it? Is that the 
principle of English politics ? ” 


WE have no space to deal with this memorable banquet, which 
opened with the reading of a message from Mr. Chamberlain, 
which excited tremendous enthusiasm. “I hear 
you will preside at a dinner to Lord Halsbury. 
I wish I could be present. I heartily support the 
object. The country owes a great debt to Lord Halsbury since 
in this crisis of her fate he has refused to surrender his principles.” 
Lord Selborne was admirable. Lord Halsbury received a real 
ovation. Duty was his watchword. ‘Suppose a person is 
challenged, knowing what we know now and denouncing it— 
suppose he was asked this question: ‘ Did you vote against 
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it?’ (7.e. the Parliament Bill); and asked next ‘ Why not?’ 
You knew it was wrong; you denounced it as wrong, you said 
it was an outrage on the Constitution, you had the power to 
vote against it, and you had not the manliness to do so.” Never 
have so many good speeches been made in one evening. Mr. 
Wyndham excelled himself. The Duke of Northumberland 
declared for the ‘supersession of expediency by principle. 
Lord Salisbury was wonderfully felicitous and effective, and 
brought down the House by his description of politicians who 
live on the formula, “‘ The time will come.” Lord Milner, in 
a thoughtful and valuable contribution, predicted that “ the 
moral effect of such resistance may be far-reaching and incal- 
culable.” Of Mr. Austen Chamberlain it need only be said 
that he entirely put aside the Front Bench manner, which fre- 
quently hampers excellent speakers, and spoke exactly like his 
father in the prime of his political career; Sir Edward Carson, 
Mr. F.' E. Smith, Lord Hugh Cecil, and the Duke of Marl- 
borough all spoke well. The only blot on the proceedings was 
the silence of Lord Willoughby de Broke, who has devoted 
his tireless energy and great gifts to defeating the Dema- 
gogues. The Demagogues are beaten and bewildered; they 
are now coming cap in hand to the Unionist Leaders, begging 
to be saved from themselves.* But though our titular Leaders may 
dishonour themselves and the flunkeys who follow them, they 
cannot dishonour the Party as a whole, and in any event the 
Halsbury banquet opens a new chapter in Unionism. 


Tue Press has devoted so much talent and space to describing 
every detail of the visits of the King and Queen to Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland that we need say nothing 


cing, more here than that from every point of view 
Queen, . 

they were conspicuous and unclouded successes. 
and People ‘ ke 

Their Majesties were wonderfully popular wherever 
they went, and evidently enjoyed their impressions. The in- 
vestiture of the Prince of Wales at Carnarvon Castle is described 
by eye-witnesses as unimaginably beautiful. 


ANARCHY AND SCUTTLE 


Tat the foreign enemies of the British Empire would take advan- 
tage of the political chaos which the Radical party have produced, 
was evident aiyear ago to all who looked beyond their noses. The 
wiser writers in the French Press have never ceased to deplore 
the bitter domestic dissensions which Mr. Asquith has so un- 
patriotically and selfishly fostered, or to point out that when the 
British nation is divided and has its attention centred on parochial 
affairs, obvious openings are given to Germany, a Power which 
is always on the prowl and always prepared to seize any oppor- 
tunity of striking at England and France, however treacherously. 
As the direct consequence of the Radical policy, the British people 
now find themselves confronted with an internal crisis of the 
gravest character, at the very moment when abroad they are 
faced by a deliberate challenge from the “ mailed fist” of the 
German Michael. 

The domestic crisis is the result of the Government’s attempt 
to force its Parliament Bill upon the House of Lords. The 
measure, as it left the House of Commons, spelt naked revolution. 
It would have paralysed the House of Lords, established single- 
chamber government, and imposed on the country the despotism 
of the Radical caucus. No second chamber in the world which 
did its duty could have accepted such a Bill. Its innumerable 


defecis have been pointed out by none more clearly than Radical 
critics. 


The mere abolition of the veto [says Mr. J. A. Hobson,* whom none will 
accuse of Unionist sympathies,] would establish not the supremacy of the House 
of Commons but a Cabinet autocracy. ... There are circumstances under 
which this state of affairs might easily lead to Cesarism. . . . A real and firm 
check upon abuse of power on the part of a Cabinet and a House of Commons 


* The Crisis of Liberalism, passim. 
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called upon to deal with new amd urgent issues upon which the electorate had 
not been consulted, is an essential of democracy. . . No representative House 
has ever possessed an extent of power comparable to that which the British 
House of Commons would possess if the check of the Lords were removed and 
no new check introduced. . . . Do we seriously desire to endow the House of 
Commons with an absolutism whichis only checked by an intrusion of the 
popular will at intervals of five or six years, the time and distinctive circum- 
stances of which are determined by the same supreme body ? 

These are the criticisms of a Radical of the Radicals, and 
Ministers must be reminded of them, when they and their organs 
pretend that the Unionist case against this mischievous Bill is 
all sham and make-believe. On the contrary, there is not a 
single constitutional authority of any distinction who can be 
found to lend any countenance to the Parliament Bill. It is 
the concoction of demagogues, impatient of all restraint, and in 
their heart of hearts dismally afraid of the verdict of the electors. 

The House of Lords might have rejected the Parliament Bill, 
had it chosen to take a provocative course. It might perfectly 
well have argued that the Bill has never been laid before the 
country, and that to this moment no one can be certain that the 
electors approve it. But the line followed has been one of extreme 
moderation. Indeed, it might be said that the Unionist 
Peers have gone too far in their wish for compromise, and that 
they have sacrificed rights which are essential if there is to be a 
strong revising second chamber. The main outlines of the Parlia- 
ment Bill were accepted, but on certain points amendments 
were introduced. They are of such a nature that it is difficult 
to conceive any honest and sober-minded statesman, whatever 
his party prepossessions, resisting them. They provide that the 
Monarchy and Protestant succession shall not be abolished; 
that Home Rule shall not be introduced in any of the component 
parts of the United Kingdom; and that legislation, vitally affect- 
ing the fortunes of the nation, shall not be passed without giving 
the electors an opportunity of pronouncing their judgment. 
Further, they provide that a Joint Committee of the Lords and 
Commons, on which, so far as can be seen, the Ministry would 
have a majority, shall be set up to decide what measures vitally 
affect the fortunes of the nation and must be referred to its judg- 
ment, and what measures are financial and so exempt from the 
“veto” of the Lords; that the House of Commons shall not 
extend its term of life beyond five years; and that financial 
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legislation shall be strictly defined, to prevent “‘ tacking” and 
trickery of the kind with which the present Government have 
familiarised the country. 

Unless the Radical party are aiming at the overthrow of the 
Monarchy and a dictatorship, there is nothing in these amendments 
to which they can legitimately object. After all, democracy 
means government by the people and not by the demagogues, 
In their conduct of business and in the restrictions which they 
impose, the great Trade Unions, which are usually regarded as 
democratic organisations, should teach Ministers a lesson. They 
do not permit their officials to take any important step without 
referring it to the members of the Trade Union by a ballot. When 
a strike is proposed, as now in the coal industry of the North, 
not only has the proposal to be referred to the members, but also 
a two-thirds majority of the members voting must be secured, 
before the strike can take place. Yet a strike can be easily undone 
by the men going back to work. It accomplishes no irrevocable 
disaster, even if it be badly conceived and ill-timed. But the 
precautions which Trade Unions regard as necessary in such a 
comparatively minor question as a strike are disregarded and 
haughtily waved aside by Ministers in the case of legislation 
vitally affecting the nation. 

The Government had a great chance. They were invited in 
so many words by Lord Lansdowne to meet the Opposition fairly 
and to show common patriotism instead of turning this country 
upside down in the Coronation year for the sole advantage of 
Mr. Redmond. They threw that chance of a pacific and honour- 
able settlement away, and preferred deliberately to stir up some- 
thing approaching civil war. Indeed, one of our Pacifist Ministers, 
Sir Edward Strachey, is now openly threatening the nation with 
bloodshed if the Peers do not abjectly surrender. The sinister 
trio of Ministerial representatives in the House of Lords did not 
trouble to answer the Unionist case. They did not even con- 
descend to argument. Lord Haldane, the man who has reduced 
the British Regular Army in a period of unexampled danger to 
the Empire, and produced the gross imposture of the Territorial 
Army; Lord Morley, who found peace in India, and by his 
doctrinaire meddling with the men on the spot created sedition, 
crime, and unrest; and Lord Loreburn, whose special province 
it appears to be to blacken his country’s reputation, whether 
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he chooses for the target of his venomous attacks the British 
Army in South Africa during the Boer War or the British Admir- 
alty Prize Courts; these three played an ignominous part. Like 
sulky children they pettishly brushed aside the criticism of their 
opponents and the lessons of history. Acting as the emissaries 
and representatives, in fact if not in name, of that Irish-American 
conspirator, Mr. Patrick Ford, who has imposed his will on Mr. 
Redmond, who again has imposed it on the British Cabinet, they 
could only repeat like so many gramophones the message from 
New York, “ The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” 
Thus is the old saying of Tacitus, omnia serviliter pro domina- 
iione, fulfilled by the degenerate Radicals of to-day. 

The attitude of Ministers in the House of Commons has been 
as insolent, as unpatriotic, and as subservient to the Irish-American 
“boss.” The Lords have been bidden with threats and impreca- 
tions to commit suicide forthwith, and to join Ministers in grovel. 
ling to Mr. Patrick Ford. They are told that if they do not obey 
force will be used. Yet by the Parliament Bill three sessions, 
or two years, must elapse before any measure “ vetoed” by the 
Lords can become law. How much more necessary that three 
sessions and two years should elapse before the Parliament Bill 
itself is passed by force. The Government have laid down new 
rules of the game according to their own fancy. Yet at the very 
outset and in the case of the most critical Bill ever laid before a 
Parliamentary chamber, they are disregarding these new rules. 
The Parliament Bill has not been passed and sent up to the House 
of Lords in three different sessions by the House of Commons. 
Two years have not elapsed since it was introduced. The Veto 
resolutions made their first appearance in February 1910, in the 
House of Commons. The Parliament Bill was not sent up to the 
Lords for the first time till the summer of the present year.* If 
the same principles which it enforces in the case of other legislation 
are to apply to it, it cannot be driven through the House of Lords 
till the spring of 1912. For Ministers, who have imposed these 
restrictions to ignore them, is an open confession of lawless 
violence. 

In face of this situation, what should be the policy of the Lords 

* It was introduced in November 1910, but the Lords were not given time 


to debate it before Mr. Asquith dissolved. It has never been adequately 
discussed, as the debates in the House of Commons were violently closured. 
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and the Unionist party? The Lords, be it remembered, are 
fighting not for the privileges of their order but for the liberty 
of the subject—for the right of the elector to be consulted before 
the caucus plays tricks with his property or takes his life. The 
Radical organs insist that nothing remains but abject surrender ; 
and unhappily the nominal Unionist leaders are playing into"their 
hands by concurring. Lord Lansdowne has determined to follow 
the course adopted by the Duke of Wellington in the crisis of the 
1832 Reform Bill. On that occasion, the Duke, learning that 
the King was prepared to create Peers, advised the Conservative 
Peers to stay away from the House of Lords and thus to permit 
the Bill to pass. But in the present case the circumstances are 
entirely different. The Reform Bill was a measure to extend the 
franchise. It was in no way analogous to a Bill which destroys 
constitutional government and democracy itself by imposing on 
the nation the tyranny of the Radical caucus. Further, the 
‘eform Bill had. been definitely before the country, and the 
majority of the nation was unmistakably in its favour. The 
threat of its rejection caused riots. But the nation in the case 
of the Parliament Bill displays complete apathy. No one, except 
a few ridiculous Jacobins like Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, would shed 
a tear if it were never seen again. There is certainly no enthu- 
siasm for it. Moreover, if seats were allotted according to popula- 
tion, and if the monstrous over-representation of Ireland were 
removed, there would hardly be a majority for the Bill, even in 
the Commons. Radicals tell us that the Unionist minority must 
bow to the majority of the electors. But is it certain that there 
is a majority of electors for the Parliament Bill? So long as 
Ministers display such dread of the Referendum and will not 
venture to test the popularity of their proposal by it, we have 
no proof whatever that the majority is on their side in this affair, 
but rather an obvious presumption that they secretly know it 
is not. In any case, democracy cannot exist if the majority 
pushes its power to extremes and shows no regard for the fears 
of the minority and no readiness to compromise. And after all, 
the Unionist minority is a great one. Tested by votes at the 
last election it is nine-twentieths of the nation. In its ranks it 
includes nineteen-twentieths of the intellect, the business capacity 
and ability of the country. With it are the vast preponderance 
of the learned professions, the officers of the Army and Navy, 
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the country gentry, the farmers, the rural voters, and the workers 
of the Midlands. On the one side are the intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and success of the United Kingdom. On the other are 
ignorance, credulity, prejudice, venality and unsuccess, stirred 
and excited by monstrous falsehood and appeals to class hatred. 
In these conditions it would be madness for the House of 
Lords to take its policy from the Radical Party, to follow the 
treacherous advice of the Radical organs, or to allow itself to 
be deterred from doing its duty by the snakes in the grass in 
the Unionist Press. Some of owr organs divide their time 
between selling British interests to Germany and sacrificing 
Unionism to the Demagogues. Who, we may ask, pulls the 
strings in these offices? Is it the German Emperor or only 
Mr. ‘Winston Churchill ? 

Honest Unionist counsellors of surrender remain to be dealt 
with. Their arguments may be reduced to these: As Mr. 
Asquith has obtained the “ guarantees,” the House of Lords 
should “drink the hemlock,” to avoid compromising the 
King, contaminating the Peerage, and destroying the Unionist 
majority in the House of Lords. The destruction of that 
majority would enable the Radical party to pass Home Rule, 
Welsh Disestablishment, and a variety of other pernicious 
measures next year. The respite of two years would be destroyed. 
Is this logic sound, which urges the Lords, after accepting battle, 
to run away, and by their own deliberate act to sink to the status 
of an assembly of waxworks? In the first place let it be noted 
that the entire responsibility for dragging the Crown into the 
party arena must rest with Ministers. By refusing a compromise 
and by plotting against the Constitution, they have caused the 
present crisis. Never was there a case to which Alphonse Karr’s 
famous saying, que messieurs les assassins commencent, better 
applied. This advice to respect the Crown should be addressed 
to Mr. Asquith and the Cabinet, not to Unionists. As for the 
“* contamination ” of the Peerage, the Lords will make a disastrous 
mistake if for social reasons they refuse to do what they know 
to be their duty. The nation would never pardon a body of men 
who in the past have proved their courage and straightforwardness 
if they ran away simply to prevent a large addition to the number 
of titles. Moreover, experience shows that distinguished Radicals 
are a valuable element in the Upper House. They very speedily 
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lose their fractious temper, when they are not members of the 
Cabinet, or subject to the crack of the Caucus whip. Mr. Asquith 
may make Radical Peers, but he cannot keep those Peers Radical. 
Indeed, his own creations have deserted him in the debates on the 
Parliament Bill, notwithstanding frantic appeals from Lord Morley. 
That is a very awkward fact with which the Cabinet have to 
reckon; and it should lead Unionists to regard “‘ contamination ” 
light- heartedly. 

As for the destruction of the Unionist majority, it is a mere 
bugbear. Let the possibilities be analysed. If the Lords stand 
firm, Mr. Asquith will carry out his coup d’état and ask, as a 
condition of retaining office, that a sufficient number of Peers 
may be created to remove the hostile majority against the 
Parliament Bill. That majority is not likely to exceed 100 or 150. 
Not more than 175 Peers can be created; and the Unionist 
majority against Home Rule will remain intact, while Mr. 
Asquith will have dishonoured himself by a grossly unconsti- 
tutional act, by bringing pressure of a lawless kind to bear upon 
his Sovereign, for the sole advantage of the disloyal Nationalist 
faction and their American paymasters. Whatever the Radical 
writers tell us, George V. is not yet the “ obedient automaton” 
of the Radical party, and it is quite certain that his Majesty 
will decline to create a single Peer more than the minimum 
number required. The only constitutional course—if the term 
“constitutional” can be applied to what will be nothing more 
or less than a disloyal Radical outrage—is only to create sufli- 
cient to convert the minority on this particular Bill into a 
majority. We have the precedent of 1832 for this. The normal 
Conservative majority in the House of Lords at that date was 
from 80 to 90. The Second Reform Bill was rejected in that 
House by 199 to 158 votes; and on the Third Reform Bill the 
hostile majority in committee was 35. The extremists in the 
Whig Cabinet wanted William IV. to create eighty or ninety 
Peers, and thus give them a permanent majority. But the most 
that the Cabinet ventured to ask was that fifty new Peers should 
be made, and only to that number did William IV. reluctantly 
agree, after attempting a change of Ministry. The talk of 500 
additional Radical Peers is sheer bunkum. And even if it were 
not, the House of Lords would still survive the blow. The 
Cocoa and Captain Coe Press is already screaming itself 
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hoarse with rage at the discovery that Liberal Peers “desert 
as soon as they have obtained their patents.” 

It is quite obvious, whatever the Radical party may pretend, 
that it dreads the creation of Peers and is most uncertain of its 
position. Mr. Lloyd George is known to be apprehensive of the 
attitude of the electors towards a Government which by way of 
destroying the House of Lords had created 150 or 200 additional 
Peers. We are all aware that in 1832 the Whig leaders were only 
‘* bluffing,” and that, had the King and the House of Lords stood 
firm, Ministers would have given way. “Such,” says Brougham, 
‘“‘ was my deep sense of the dreadful consequences of the act that 
I much question whether I should not have preferred running 
the risk of confusion that attended the loss of the Bill as it then 
stood—rather than expose the Constitution to so imminent a 
hazard of subversion.” And Lord Grey, the Prime Minister, 
was similarly minded. There are risks, too, attending such a 
revolutionary act. Hence the frantic appeals made by Radical 
organs in the Press to the Unionist party in the Lords to put up 
the white flag. “Please get us out of our mess and relieve us 
of the odium of a coup d@ état for the advantage of our taskmaster, 
Mr. Ford,” such is the daily refrain of the Radical journalists. 
“* Do be good, and kill yourselves like men.” 

Thus if a determined policy is pursued, the Unionist 
majority in the House of Lords on such questions as 
Home Rule will stand in no peril. On such an issue the 
Opposition would be practically certain of a large degree of 
support from the new Liberal Peers. Probably 20 per cent. of 
them would be openly hostile to Home Rule; and another 
20 per cent. would stay away sooner than vote. To pass the 
Parliament Bill then in order to avert Home Rule is worse 
than jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. If the Unionist 
Peers accept the ignoble counsel tendered to them to “ drink 
the hemlock,” they will never be forgiven by their own party 
or the country. The very phrase is sacrilege to those who recall 
the Crito and Phedo, and remember that Socrates, far from 
abjectly surrendering to save his own skin, died unflinchingly 
firm in the cause of righteousness. ‘‘ Wherever a man’s post is, 
whether he has chosen it of his own free will or whether he has 
been placed at it by his commander, there it is his duty to remain 
and face the danger, without thinking of death or of any other 
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thing save dishonour”; “ better not live at all than not live 
nobly”: these thoughts ring through the last appeals of that 
heroic teacher to mankind, “‘ the wisest, the justest, and the 
best.”” Ifthe House of Lords is to fall, let it at least fulfil Burke’s 
counsel and fall with honour. Let it be beaten by force majeure 
and by a coup d état, not be frightened into a miserable surrender 
by threats. Ministers must be made plainly to understand that 
their opponents are not going to relieve them of the ignominy 
and peril attaching to plots against their country’s institutions 
and South American pronunciamientos. If they venture their 
coup d’état, a violent reaction is certain the moment the nation 
grasps the meaning of their acts and feels the grave consequences 
of them. Then the authors of this conspiracy can be impeached 
and punished condignly for their lawlessness. They know the 
risk themselves and fear it accordingly. 

The second and not less grave crisis without is the natural 
result of the Radical policy of tampering with the national 
defences, cutting down the British Army, weakening the British 
Navy, and thus playing into the hand of aggressive Powers. The 
apparition of the German cruiser Panther, at Agadir on the 
Moroccan coast, must be viewed as part and parcel of the German 
campaign against the Entente, which has now been undeviatingly 
prosecuted for seven years. France has been harried and worried 
continuously, the aim being to show her that so long as she 
remains the friend of Britain, she will be given no peace. German 
journals in sheer provocation tell her that the mission of the 
Panther to Agadir is meant as a “new Ems despatch,” the 
allusion being to the fraudulent and insulting telegram with which 
Bismarck in 1870 goaded France into war. To add to the insult, 
they have stated that Germany’s object in intervening in Southern 
Morocco is to prepare a Mohammedan insurrection against French 
rule in Northern Africa. At the same time, as was pointed out 
in the National Review five years ago, Germany wants a naval 
base in the Central Atlantic, to enable her to complete her strategic 
plans for the overthrow of the British fleet. What a stroke of 
genius if in obtaining it, a wedge could be driven between England 
and France! 

Germany has no right to intervene in Morocco. There are 


no German subjects at Agadir, for the simple reason that the port 
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is closed to foreign trade. And if there had been any disorder 
demanding the presence of a foreign cruiser the Act of Algeciras 
recognises that France and Spain have superior interests in 
Morocco, and gives them the right of police work. To this Act 
Germany was a partner. In 1909 a further agreement was con- 
cluded between France and Germany, in which Germany acknow- 
ledged that France possessed “ political interests in Morocco 
bound up with the consolidation of order and internal peace,” 
and promised not to interfere with those interests. The demon- 
stration off Agadir is thus in flat variance with German undertak- 
ings. Yet it was deliberately and carefully prepared. Six months 
ago the reinforcements which Germany had concentrated on her 
eastern frontier, to compel Russia to accept the terms of the 
Potsdam agreement, were gradually transferred to the western 
frontier, for action against France. Two months ago a naval 
concentration followed. A number of small cruisers were disposed 
in proximity to the Moroccan coast, to be in readiness when the 
favourable moment came. Spain was incited to seize a share 
of Morocco, so as to give Germany a pretext for interfering and 
demanding her portion in the partition. Hints were thrown out 
in the German Press and by German diplomatists that Germany 
meant to have Mogador or some Moorish port. But the German 
Government waited till the fall of the Monis Cabinet in France 
had plunged France into confusion and placed M. de Selves, of 
whose capacity the Germans appear to have entertained the most 
unflattering opinion, in power at the Foreign Office. They 
waited till the French President was leaving Paris for a tour 
and the British crisis had entered its acutest stage. Then 
they struck. It will not escape the attention of Englishmen that 
the orders for the Panther to move to Agadir must have been 
issued while the German Crown Prince was the guest o. King 
George in England for the Coronation. This also is according 
to precedent. The Kaiser was in England, bubbling over with 
talk of his passionate desire to maintain peace and improve che 
relations between Britain and Germany, in November 1907, ,at 
the very date when the details of the gigantic German Navy Bill 
of 1908 were published. And to keep this country quiet and 
persuade our pro-German Radical Press of the noble intentions 
of Germany, has not Prince Henry been among us acting as his 
own chauffeur and “ running” a motor competition ? 
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The conduct of the British Government in preparing for this 
cowp has been entirely worthy of its record in other fields. Sir 
Edward Grey has been repeatedly warned from Paris that sooner 
or later Germany would pick a quarrel with France, preferaply 
on an issue that also concerned and injured England, and that 
France would either have to give way or fight. In such circum- 
stances the attitude of the French Government would almost 
certainly depend upon the military assistance that England was 
able to render promptly. If the British forces, in the opinion 
of the French General Staff, were insufficient to turn the scale 
in France’s favour, then France would have to yield. Rightly 
or wrongly—and it may be wrongly—French statesmen have 
come to the conclusion that France by herself is no match for 
Germany. In population Germany is superior to her by 50 per 
cent.; in organised military forces Germany is superior by at 
least 25 per cent., and possibly more; and in power of striking 
rapidly Germany has an advantage from her constitution of 
twelve or eighteen hours, which may be of tremendous importance 
in war; while the central position of the German Empire between 
Russia and France is an additional gain from the military stand- 
point. Should Russia move, Austria, of course, comes into the 
field under her alliance with Germany. The key to the situation 
is with Britam. Were she able to place on the Continent 250,000 
good troops, then the odds against France would be redressed, 
provided always that Italy remained neutral or did not join the 
German Powers. But our Radical rulers, far from reorganising 
Britain’s land forces for this emergency, have allowed her strength 
to decline. The Territorial Army is to-day some 60,000 men below 
its establishment. The Regular Army would find it difficult to 
put 150,000 men in the field in any period less than a month, 
by which time the issue would have been settled. And our 
naval preponderance is falling with alarming speed. 

Thus at the most critical moment since that fatal July of 
1870 France finds that Britain cannot aid her effectively on land, 
where she most sorely needs help. Mr. Lloyd George’s Mansion 
House speech is indeed a definite promise to her of British 
support and military and naval assistance in the last resort. 
But preparation for war is a matter of years, and no single speech 
Can remove the deadly consequences of the present British 
Ministry’s neglect of the claims of national defence. A single 
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speech cannot create a great British Army, or augment in the 
hour of need our squadrons of “‘Dreadnoughts.” It cannot give 
our admirals the docks they require in the NorthSea; it cannot 
make good defects in training and organisation which could 
long since have been remedied had not this very Mr. Lloyd 
George insisted in the past on what he called “‘ economy.” There 
is real danger that France, in view of our military weakness, may 
be reduced to the necessity of buying Germany off with conces- 
sions; though it may be gravely doubted whether the German 
demands have not been deliberately so framed as to confront 
France with the choice between abject national humiliation and 
the abandonment of the Triple Entente on the one hand, and 
war on the other. There is something more than a German 
desire for blackmail in this affair. The price has been fixed so. 
high by Herr Kiderlen-Waechter, and his attitude is so provo- 
cative, that it looks as though he had set his mind on war. The 
German Press has been instructed to maintain the most violent 
tone. The official reply to Mr. Lloyd George’s speech is the 
acceleration of the German “‘Dreadnoughts” now on the stocks, 
and the announcement that Germany will call out 400,000 
reservists for training this autumn, raising her force under arms 
to one million men. The further very serious facts should not 
be overlooked that by working overtime, it will be possible for 
the German Navy next October to have eleven ‘‘Dreadnoughts” 
at sea to the British fourteen; and that from the attitude of 
the Austrian Press Germany will command the full support of 
her ally, which will give her a very powerful squadron in the 
Mediterranean. 

The outlook is menacing in the extreme. If Germany is, 
after“ all, induced to go from Agadir, and if she means to take 
less than she has asked, it is only a temporary truce that will 
be granted to the Triple Entente, till her naval plans and the 
programmes of her allies draw nearer to completion. That her 
withdrawal will not be permanent or final can be taken for 
certain. ‘She intends to have the Atlantic seaboard of Morocco 
so soon as she is strong enough to defy the British Navy; and she 
will stick at nothing to obtain it. Further, a fresh Navy Bill 
augmenting the German naval programme is already on the 
horizon, and, if peace is maintained, may now be expected in the 
coming winter or next spring. Could there be better proof of 
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the deplorable results to British interests and to the interests 
of peace produced by the Liberal reductions of our Navy between 
1906 and 1908, and by the quite inadequate programmes of the 
last two years, than the situation of fear and anxiety in which 
Europe finds itself to-day? And what will be the state of 
affairs when the fleets of the Triple Alliance gain an actual 
superiority over the British Navy in point of “ Dreadnoughts,” 
as they will two years hence? 

The surest hint to the world that the British Government 
was in real earnest, and that it understood the extraordinary 
gravity of the position, would have been for it to proclaim a 
political truce at home by accepting the Lords’ amendments 
to the Parliament Bill, even though it had announced that such 
a compromise was only to be regarded as temporary. It could 
then have concentrated all its energy upon the external crisis, 
with a nation absolutely united at its back. Whereas in actual 
fact it has taken a course which is calculated to split the 
nation into two hostile factions and to exacerbate the 
quarrel within. Absorbed in its disgraceful vendetta against 
the House of Lords and its monstrous usurpation of the 
Crown’s prerogative, it has handled the external crisis with 
deplorable irresolution. It had a great opportunity at the out- 
set. There was nothing but weakness of will to prevent Sir Edward 
Grey from despatching a British cruiser of tonnage and power 
superior to the Panther, to aid her in her work of protecting the 
imaginary whites at Agadir against disorder. An act of this 
kind would have instantly tested the German intentions, and 
would probably have been followed in forty-eight: hours by the 
withdrawal of the German force from this new Kiao-Chau on the 
Atlantic seaboard. But such energy in protection of British 
interests was alien to our Foreign Secretary’s methods. Instead 
of meeting German aggression with vigour, he is still “ waiting 
to find out what Germany means,” when her meaning is obvious 
to a child. And meantime the Panther has been joined by the 
Berlin and Vmeta, while other German ships on various excuses 
are being hurried to the scene. The danger of a German Gibraltar 
being planted on the flank of all our great routes grows with every 
hour of delay and every moment of British hesitation and in- 
decision. “ Ianortus.” 
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Ir the recent Army Debate does not appear to have advanced 
materially the cause of national defence, it at least threw a light 
on the attitude of mind in which the present Government regard 
the question. One great truth was expressed by the Secretary 
for-War. He had always thought, he said, that the Foreign 
Secretary was the true Commander-in-Chief, for it was he, and 
he only, who could say when and where our military strength 
should be employed. He then went on to criticise the proposals 
of Lord Roberts on the score that no Government could be expected 
to provide for every contingency that was “ logically possible,” 
but only those which were “reasonably probable.” Thus the 
co-ordination of foreign and military policy which is the first 
principle of good government, is at least recognised as desirable, 
and we are led to conclude that those who are responsible for our 
foreign policy are satisfied with the military resources at our 
disposal for carrying it into effect. 

A Minister speaking in Parliament is sometimes at a dis- 
advantage in discussing questions of reasonable probability, 
since he cannot disclose all measures adopted to deal with them. 
When, however, no such measures have been taken, this dis- 
advantage is transformed into a very valuable asset, and a last 
sure refuge when driven into a corner. If we are asked to believe 
that every “ reasonably probable” contingency is provided for, 
we have a right to inquire whether such and such a contingency 
is reasonably probable or not; and if it is, to ask how it can be 
met. The Foreign Secretary alone can answer the first question, 
the War Secretary the second. It is proposed to deal here with 
one admittedly “‘ reasonably probable” event, and with the 
manner in which Lord Haldane and his advisers are dealing 
with it, 
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At present our naval and military policy is framed primarily 
with a view to a possible war with Germany. That war must 
take one of two forms: either a war between Great Britain on 
the one side and Germany on the other, or a war between the 
Powers of the Triple Entente and the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance. The first would be a purely maritime war unless this 
country were invaded. The second, which is far more probable, 
would be conducted both on land and sea. Our naval policy 
aims at maintaining great and permanent superiority to Gemany 
in the North Sea. Opinions differ as to whether this superiority 
will be maintained, but the policy is clear and well defined. Our 
military policy is not equally clear except in so far as invasion 
is concerned. In theory it is intended to deal with any force 
which Germany could throw into the country. So much for 
defensive purposes. For offensive purposes we have an Expe- 
ditionary Force organised in six, or perhaps seven, divisions, 
with one cavalry division, numbering 160,000, or even 180,000 
men. Now the employment of this force remains an entire 
mystery. It has been given, we are told, the most up-to-date 
organisation, it possesses the requisite proportion of all arms, 
it is ready for instant mobilisation, its training is of the most 
rigorous description and designed to enable it to meet on equal 
terms a continental enemy of the same numerical strength. 
It has been called “ the largest overseas army in the world.” 
It is supposed to be ready to go anywhere and do anything, 
and the general belief is that it is superior in quality to the troops 
of a continental nation. We have never been officially informed 
that this force is intended to undertake a continental campaign, 
but it is a fair inference that a force so large on paper, so organised, 
equipped and trained cannot be intended for service only in the 
distant portions of our Empire, especially as the Russian menace 
to India has for the time being disappeared. There can be no 
doubt that when Lord Haldane speaks of this great “ Overseas 
Army,” it is taken to mean, both at home and abroad, a force 
which can be employed to assist the French on the continent 
in a war with Germany. A force representing some four con- 
tinental Army Corps is not by any means insignificant, and it 
is most important to know what the ultimate mode of its employ- 
ment will be. This is all the more necessary as the uncertainty 
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which exists on this point has created a very curious and most 
unpleasant situation in western Europe. 

The uncertainty abroad is not only as to its mode of employ- 
ment. It is known that only a portion of it can be sent abroad 
on the outbreak of war, and it is doubted whether that force 
will number more than two divisions. Many believe that, in 
view of the defenceless condition of the British Isles and the 
danger of an outbreak in India and Egypt, not a soldier will be 
spared for service on the continent. The maximum number 
of men who could be sent out of the country at reasonably short 
notice was stated officially in the House of Lords last summer to 
be 80,000 men. 

The horse supply immediately available, would, at the most, 
only allow of the mobilising of the Expeditionary Force without 
the Territorials, and every single regular officer in the country 
would be required to fill the commissioned ranks. It was officially 
stated in the House of Commons a short time ago that no guarantee 
had been given of military assistance to France in case of war, 
and taking all these considerations into account, one can hardly 
be surprised at the following summary of the situation which 
lately appeared in the Journal des Sciences militaires. “ This 
intervention of an English army of 160,000 men is, therefore, 
to call things by their real name, only a ‘ bluff.’ ” 

The truth is that the Expeditionary Force is regarded as a 
gigantic imposture—and not very gigantic at that—by continental 
strategists. This cannot be the result of ignorance or of 
unfounded distrust. Every aspect of the coming war is minutely 
studied and every chance reckoned with, and it is impossible, 
after studying the strategical situation in all its bearings, to 
disagree with their conclusions. This situation, the facts of 
which are entirely unrealised by the great mass of Englishmen, 
is the direct result of our military weakness and the consequent 
breakdown of our foreign policy, for it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that it would be better for all those nations concerned, 
that we should guarantee any help, however small, at a given 
time and place, than to waste torrents of vague rhetoric on a 
** striking’ force, when those whom it is designed to assist have 
no notion where, how, or when it will strike, or whether 
it will strike at all, and in disgust have turned their backs upon 
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us, and are now only embarrassed by the chance of British 
assistance. 

The scheme of Army Reform initiated by the present Govern- 
ment, laying stress, as it did, on a large Expeditionary Force, 
made it necessary for the strategists of the continent to consider 
the question of British intervention in a continental campaign. 
The problems involved by this campaign have been minutely 
examined. The fortified districts, the areas of concentration, 
the strategic railways, their capabilities and detraining points, 
the grouping of the different frontier corps, are all known and 
give unmistakable data as to the details of the enemy’s concen- 
tration and preliminary movements. Of no war since the world 
began has it been possible to predict with such absolute certainty 
what the strategical situation will be at the outset. The proximity 
of the combatants, the fact that the covering troops of each will 
come into contact within a few hours, the fact that their mobilisa- 
tion will take almost the same period of time, the desire on the 
part of both to avoid a serious engagement before the concentration 
of their masses is completed, all preclude the possibility of anything 
occurring to alter the general situation until the first great battle 
is fought. The form this battle will take can, therefore, be 
decided with tolerable certainty. 

It has long been recognised that the original scheme of invasion 
adopted by Germany after the Franco-German War has been 
abandoned owing to what, in their eyes at any rate, appear to 
be political and military necessities. The very genuine fear of 
simultaneous attack by Russia and France necessitated, after 
the formation of the Dual Alliance, a scheme whereby one of 
their opponents should be crushed before the whole strength 
of the other could be brought to bear. That opponent must 
plainly be France, since she would be ready long before her ally, 
the vast distances to be traversed by the Russians and their lack 
of adequate preparation rendering their concentration extremely 
slow. Everything, therefore, depended on crushing France in 
the shortest possible time. Unfortunately, the enormous sums 
expended on frontier defence in that country had resulted in a 
barrier of fortresses, fortified camps, and “ forts d’arrét,” in rear 
of which the whole armed strength of the nation were to assemble. 
A direct attack on such a frontier, though not absolutely imprac- 
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ticable, must be a slow process and could provide no immedi- 
ately decisive result, even if it were successful. Under the 
pressure of necessity, Germany determined to turn this line of 
defence by an advance through Luxemburg and that district of 
Belgium known as the Ardennes. For that purpose numerous 
strategic railways have been constructed along the frontier 
between Aix-la-Chapelle and Sierck. At the same time the 
French line was to be turned from the south, and a certain number 
of railways were constructed in the district situated to the south 
of the line Belfort, Miilhausen, Bale, leading close to the frontier. 
The latest development in this direction is “a new line from 
Neustadt in the Black Forest to some unnamed point in the 
direction of Bale.” These would enable her to pour troops 
through the Swiss Cantons of Bale and Porrentruy and turn 
the formidable position of Belfort. This plan of operations 
was adopted owing as much to the fact that the increase in their 
effectives rendered a larger area of deployment desirable as to 
the necessity of overwhelming France in the shortest possible 
time. The most distinguished military authorities have laid 
great stress on the importance of this enveloping movement. 
In a remarkable article in the Deutsche Revue, which was read by 
the Emperor to his assembled generals in January 1909, General 
Schlieffen wrote in so many words that if the direct advance 
was found to be impracticable, it must be recognised that these 
disagreeable obstacles could be turned by way of Switzerland 
and Belgium. The writings of Bernhardi are hardly less explicit 
on the point, while General Falkenhausen, in considering this 
solution, examines the problem of the passage of Belgium by 
five corps, followed by a reserve army. By this means it was, 
and is still, believed that the French Army could be dealt a blow 
so decisive that they would be unable to continue the struggle, 
and that Germany, with the aid of Austria, could then turn her 
attention to Russia. It may be thought that Germany is not 
justified in expecting so great a result from one engagement. 
It is, however, indisputable that the best opinion in France 
and Germany considers that this battle, or rather series of battles, 
which will take place along a line stretching from Meziéres to 
Belfort, will be decisive one way or the other. It should be 
remembered that, although these countries have a war strength 
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of some four millions of men, they rely only on their first line of 
troops to bear the brunt of war. Each would place some twenty 
Army Corps in the field at the outset, representing a force of 
about 900,000 men on each side. The reserve formations which 
will assemble in rear of them are regarded as a support for the 
field armies in that they will undertake the occupation of fortified 
positions, maintain the lines of communication, undertake the 
investment of fortresses, and in general enable the field armies to 
operate unhampered. Their value in case of defeat is extremely 
doubtful. To understand this we have only to imagine, for 
instance, what the situation will be if the German right wing 
succeeds in its outflanking movement. 

The enormous masses of modern war require a very highly 
perfected system of supply of provisions, of ammunition, and 
of the innumerable requirements of an army in the field. The 
whole area in rear of these armies will be congested with a vast 
quantity of transport. In rear of all this impedimenta the 
second line and territorial troops will be concentrating. The 
mere orderly advance of such masses will try the whole machinery 
of military administration very highly. What will be the con- 
sequences of anything like a hurried retirement under such 
circumstances? Will not the most perfectly trained staff break 
down under the strain? Troops which have been engaged 
perhaps for days with the enemy driven back on roads and 
railways blocked with transport of every sort and description, 
All these in turn driven back on the reserve formations in the 
act of assembling, the irruption of masses of cavalry on their 
left flank intercepting their communications, spreading panic 
everywhere; above all, the consciousness that the direction of 
the enemy’s advance is bringing him between themselves and 
Paris. It may be doubted whether total demoralisation will 
not ensue in which the reserves will only contribute to the con- 
fusion. To give them cohesion, time is above all essential, and 
only in a successful offensive can they play their true part. 

And even to Germany defeat will be hardly less disastrous. 
The change in the German plan of operations did not necessitate 
an equally radical change m that of France. Their system of 
frontier defence had been designed with a view to localising the 
enemy's attacks and restricting his front by leaving gaps or 
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“ trouées”’ at certain points where the natural defences of the 
country were formidable, notably between Toul and Epinal. 
The great “ mass of manceuvre”’ was then to be concentrated in 
a central position in the neighbourhood of Neufchateau, where it 
could fall on the narrow front of the German columns as they 
endeavoured to penetrate, while these would be taken in flank 
from the fortified areas on either side. This defensive attitude 
tended to become more and more unpopular as time went on. 
Since the frank adoption by Germany of the plan of envelopment 
by an advance through Belgium and Switzerland, the only hope 
for France lay in the most vigorous offensive. The mere repulse 
of the German attack on the Eastern frontier was useless since 
the enemy’s success in the North would mean the complete 
envelopment of the French left wing and the interception of 
their retreat on Paris. To meet the new situation a new concep- 
tion of strategy rather than a new plan of operations has been 
evolved. The minute study of Napoleon’s methods had been 
undertaken by various French officers, and under the influence 
especially of General Bonnal, a new school of thought had 
appeared which favoured a return to old methods rather than a 
slavish imitation of those of Moltke. The conclusions to which 
these ideas have led are to be seen in a series of articles now 
appearing in the Revue Militaire Générale, a monthly review 
published under the direction of General Langlois, the most dis- 
tinguished military name in France. While recognising that 
France must to some extent adopt a waiting attitude until the 
German flank attack is sufficiently developed to enable an 
accurate estimate of the distribution of their masses to be obtained, 
it is felt that success depends upon a supreme effort to penetrate 
the enemy’s forces at some point of their 200 miles of front, and 
for this effort every available man and gun should be employed 
and the last reserve thrown in. This principle of engaging the 
enemy vigorously at all points and concentrating every available 
man to strike in that direction which will provide the greatest 
result with a view to separating the converging masses and then 
defeating them in detail, is the strategy of the “interior lines,” 
and the method by which the most striking of Napoleon’s victories 
were gained, “ Tatez partout et tachez de tater tout ensemble” 
is the motto of this school, and it cannot be doubted that tradition, 
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French éan, and the enemy’s plan of operations all point to its 
adoption. The one essential of such a plan is a “coup d’ ail,” 
a power of decision, of determination and immense moral courage 
on the part of the general in supreme command. Before such an 
advance can be made, the enemy’s forward movement must 
have been allowed to begin, he must have committed himself, 
but he must not have gone too far; a few hours one way or the 
other will change the whole situation. The choice of the right 
moment must be made in the midst of conflicting reports and 
rumours, in the midst of innumerable anxieties. But its results, 
if successful, will be proportionate to its risks. 

The writer of the above-mentioned article examines three 
forms which this supreme effort may take. One, an immediate 
advance, without waiting for the development of the out-flanking 
movement, of the whole “‘ mass of manceuvre ” from the zone of 
Neufchateau in the direction of Avricourt and Sarrebourg. This, 
while in theory giving brilliant results, is in practice too risky. 
He then advocates a preliminary concentration slightly further 
to the north under the shelter of Verdun and Toul. Then, when 
the Germans are finally committed to their course of action, an 
advance might be made from Verdun in the direction of Longuyon 
and Luxemburg, or from Toul in the direction of Sarrebourg, 
with Mayence as ultimate objective, thus adopting the historic 
line of invasion. Whichever plan should ultimately be adopted, 
any such advance will cut the German masses in two and entirely 
isolate the outflanking force in Belgium, whose fate will then be 
short and certain. It will thus be seen that the more determina- 
tion and vigour which either nation displays in carrying out its 
design, the greater will be the disaster in case of defeat, but on 
that vigour and determination alone rests the only hope of victory. 
Thus in the approaching conflict both are, as it were, staking 
everything on one cast of the die. It is only: by realising this that 
we can understand the paradox that, while the resources of a 
nation for defence have reached the highest pitch of perfection, 
its actual capability of protracting the struggle is considerably 
reduced. These are not the only reasons for believing that this 
war will be of short duration. In the complex state of modern 
society, the financial strain, the removal of millions of men from 
all sources of production, the damage to trade and industry will 
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all produce conditions which may render further resistance 
impossible, while initial defeat will forbid any chance of con- 
tracting a foreign loan. Financially France is more favourably 
situated than Germany, and the fact that her population is not 
so dependent upon industry is also a factor of safety. 

There are, it is true, some who combat this conception of a 
future war, who advocate a defensive attitude with a view to 
waiting for English and Russian assistance. They are, however, 
for the most part cranks and faddists. Some even go so far as 
to say that a national militia on the Swiss system, another levée 
en masse, can secure their country from invasion. Thus M. Jaurés 
accuses French generals of being hypnotisés par l'armée de caserne, 
because the glorious picture of a step-by-step defence of their 
country by another Garde Mobile does not appeal to them. 
Military opinion in both countries is, however, almost universally 
in favour of the war of short duration, though it is, of course, 
dangerous to impress this view on the public mind. The last 
limit of sacrifice must be the ideal aimed at even if its realisation 
is impossible in the present state of our civilisation. Thus General 
Langlois tells his countrymen that further resistance is not hope- 
less if France can produce another Gambetta, but throughout his 
writings he speaks of this battle as decisive, a word which can 
only have one meaning. A German authority, General Blume, 
warns us that “a preconceived idea of this nature is calculated 
to paralyse the force of a nation, which must not cease to remain 
obdurate,” but he is equally clear on the decisive nature of the 
first battle. ‘The solution once obtained,” says another German 
general, “must be definitive ; victory must terminate the cam- 
paign. It is not a question only of beating the enemy; he must 
be broken, annihilated, made to disappear from the earth.” It 
is difficult for us to realise to what conclusions this logic is leading, 
or to what pitch of perfection it is desired to bring the first line 
troops of each Power. “Our neighbours,” says another French 


authority, “are thus seeking to possess an army having all the 
qualities of the old permanent standing force,’ and General 
Von Einem, the War Minister, has stated in the Reichstag that 
his aim was the almost total elimination of reservists from the 
first line. 

In deciding to violate Belgian territory Germany had to 
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consider the possibility of hostility on the part of the Belgian 
army, and after the conclusion of the entente cordiale and the 
creation of our Expeditionary Force, she had also to take into 
account the possibility of military intervention on the part of 
Great Britain. The greatest danger to Germany would be a 
combined Anglo-Belgian attack on their flank from the direction 
of Liége and Namur during their passage of Belgian territory. 
It is estimated that Belgium could put into the field at least 
eighty thousand men exclusive of the garrisons of fortresses. It 
was obvious that such a force reinforced by a few British divisions 
would completely alter the whole situation. The original design 
for an outflanking movement must certainly be abandoned. It 
would only be possible if combined with a direct invasion and 
occupation of Belgium. This would have to be undertaken with 
second-line, that is inferior, troops. The line of the Meuse is of 
no mean strength. If forced, there is another line east of Brussels 
which could be rendered very strong by means of field fortifica- 
tion. If driven from that, the enemy could retire into the great 
entrenched camp of Antwerp, which, according to the Belgian 
scheme of defence, should be able to hold out with a garrison 
of 80,000 against an investing force of 300,000 men for a whole 
year. The German General Staff does not take undue risks, and 
to stake everything on the result of an outflanking movement 
through the Ardennes while an Anglo-Belgian army was con- 
centrating in rear of the Meuse fortresses was emphatically an 
unjustifiable risk in view of the fact that the force operating in 
the Ardennes would certainly be unable to move a yard until 
its right flank was cleared. What was the Belgian view of the 
situation? The peaceful penetration of Belgium had been pro- 
ceeding for some years, German banks and German industries 
were springing up everywhere. The schemes of national defence 
drawn up by Brialmont and Ducarne had never been carried out. 
Nevertheless national sentiment was strong, and, in spite of 
great opposition, a modified form of compulsory service had 
been introduced and they were fully alive to the German danger. 
On the other hand, they believed, whether justifiably or not, 
that the violation of their territory would be only a temporary 
matter, and that guarantees would be given that no further 
violation should occur nor their independence be threatened if 
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they remained strictly neutral and prevented the troops of any 
other Power using their territory for a like purpose. Belgium 
had only one desire, to preserve her independence at all costs. 
If this involved some bumiliation, it was at any rate better than 
total national extinction. 

While adopting this attitude she has not ignored the question 
of British assistance. Her General Staff studied Lord Haldane’s 
speeches ; they examined the Expeditionary Force dispassionately 
and considered the chances of its coming to their aid. They came 
to the conclusion that, in plain terms, “they were not good 
enough,” and decided not to trust their national salvation to an 
overseas army, only half of which could by their own showing 
arrive in time, which might be engaged at the other end of the 
world when its services were required, and when those services, 
in view of the defencelessness of the country, must be dependent 
on many incalculable factors. This attitude we are inclined to 
regard with contempt, but it is doubtful whether our contempt 
would not be better bestowed nearer home. In Belgium, at any 
rate, one member of every family serves in the ranks of the 
national army. 

Having adopted this decision, it followed logically that the 
idea of a British landing in Belgium, so far from being regarded 
with favour, became a distinct source of embarrassment, since 
it must lead to their country becoming the seat of war, and in 
case of German victory their independence would be lost for ever. 
While the certainty of strong British support would mean their 
salvation, the bare chance of such support provided no comfort 
whatever, and only inspired nervous apprehension lest it should 
spoil all their plans. It was the old vicious policy of half-measures 
necessitated by the military weakness of a great Power to whom 
Belgium should naturally look for protection, but which ‘seeks to 
hold an empire of 400,000,000 people and to fulfil its obligations 
in Europe by maintaining a force of six divisions, about half of 
which it says it can send out of the country if they are not wanted 
elsewhere, if there is no panic at home, and if our navy has pre- 
viously cleared the seas. Not unnaturally, Belgium thinks there 
are too many “ ifs ” about the scheme. 

This was the position of affairs when the new Defence Bill 
was introduced into the Dutch Parliament some months ago. 
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That Bill, entailing an expenditure of some £3,000,000, includes 
a design for the fortification of Flushing. There was at first con- 
siderable opposition to this scheme in Holland, but this has 
largely disappeared, owing chiefly to the offensive language used 
in regard to it in the English Press. This language was most 
inopportune, inasmuch as Holland is within her rights, and it is 
impossible to prevent her carrying out her plans. The object 
she has in view is the same as that of Belgium, to preserve her 
independence under all circumstances. In case of war between 
Germany and France, Holland believes herself to be in no imme- 
diate danger from Germany. It is thought possible, however, 
that Great Britain might endeavour to use the country as a base 
for an attack on the German flank, that in a naval war Flushing 
might be seized as a base of operations for her fleet, and that 
the mere chance of its falling into an enemy’s hands would compel 
England to forestall that enemy. It is also recognised as probable 
that we should send a force to Antwerp if Belgian neutrality is 
infringed, and aid in the defence of that place. It may be argued 
that this latter consideration does not concern Holland. Holland, 
however, is not pledged like the great Powers to ensure Belgian 
neutrality. If she were, the blocking of the Scheldt and the 
“ bottling up”’ of Antwerp would be a violation of treaty engage- 
ments. She is bound to preserve the “‘ freedom of the Scheldt”’ ; 
but only, according to her view, in time of peace. Thus, supposing 
a German force to have invaded Belgium and that England has 
despatched an expedition to Antwerp, Holland holds that she 
is bound to prevent those English transports from sailing up the 
Scheldt, since to allow them to pass through her waters would 
give Germany a justifiable casus bells. The argument is ingenious. 
Experts on international law have considered the question in 
Holland and Belgium, and it looks as if the Dutch view were 
justified. It would, however, appear equally clear that if we are 
pledged to protect Belgium and are prevented from doing so by 
Holland, we have an equally justifiable casus belli against her. 
It is true our landing could take place at Zeebriigge or Ostend, 
but its effect might not be so great. However this may be, one 
thing is clear. They intend to prevent our despatching a force 
to Antwerp under any circumstances. 

It might be expected that Holland’s action in interfering with 
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the historic principle of the “‘ freedom of the Scheldt” would 
give great offence to Belgium. Some objections were raised at 
first in commercial circles, but im spite of the latent ill-feeling 
always existing between the two countries, it has been acquiesced 
in with extraordinary complacency, and indeed there is every 
reason to believe it is positively welcome. When it is remembered 
that Antwerp is the great stronghold of Belgium, “ the reduit of 
the national defence,” and that a foreign Power is deliberately 
taking measures to isolate the fortress and cut it off from the 
outside world in case of war, one can only feel astonishment at 
such an attitude on the part of the Government. The reason, 
however, is plain. Belgium wishes to maintain her waiting atti- 
tude at all costs until the first battle is fought and she can see 
which way the tide is flowing. During the first fortnight after 
the outbreak of hostilities she will take no step whatever. On 
this, in her view, depends her national existence. It is a source 
of infinite relief to her, therefore, to feel that all chance of a 
British landing at Antwerp is averted, that she will not be com- 
promised by her friends, and that henceforth there is every chance 
of being left undisturbed during the first stage of the mighty 
struggle. The situation is a very strange one, and the action of 
Belgium and the Netherlands only shows how dark is that shadow 
which is brooding over Europe. 

The above is a short sketch of the strategical situation as it 
appears to the minds of continental strategists. One word may 
be added as to the action of the other Powers, inasmuch as it 
affects the situation. It is thought that Italy, the unwilling 
partner in the Triple Alliance, will not act with vigour. She will, 
however, almost certainly be compelled to do her utmost with 
her navy to prevent the transport of French reinforcements from 
Algeria. Given German success on the frontier, she will invade 
the south of France, but until the decisive battle is fought and 
won she will confine herself to naval action alone. Austria can 
probably afford to put into the field some eight or nine army 
corps in Galicia, but she will be compelled to watch her other 
frontiers, and her strength cannot be wholly concentrated against 
Russia. Russia is the greatest danger to Germany provided she 
can make an immediate advance. Everything, however, tends 
to show that she could not do so, The line of the Vistula has been 
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recognised to be too advanced for a zone of concentration. The 
frontier force has been diminished, but this is due to the with- 
drawal of certain reserve formations which were recognised to 
be a source of weakness. The Russians, however, show a dis- 
position to concentrate their masses at a great distance from 
the frontier. Their mobilisation and concentration must be slow 
owing to the great distances and the comparatively defective 
railway system. The situation has created considerable anxiety 
in French military circles. On the other hand, the total numbers 
which she can ultimately place on her Western frontier are very 
much greater than before. The only way, however, to affect the 
situation in Western Europe is an immediate offensive to effect 
a diversion, and this she is more incapable of doimg than ever. 

But the most serious feature of the situation as far as Hastern 
Europe is concerned is the probability of Turkey throwing in 
her lot with Germany. The reorganisation of the Turkish Army 
will enable them to put into the field a million and a half of men. 
German influence is supreme at Constantinople. It can hardly 
be expected that with the whole of Europe in arms, the Balkans 
will remain quiet. A combined attack by Austria and Turkey 
would paralyse any Russian offensive in Poland. 

It will thus be seen that in this great drama, in preparations 
of which the nations are straining every nerve, the first and chief 
act will be played by France and Germany alone, and on that 
act will depend the whole course of the struggle. Such is the 
situation in the light of which we must examine our resources 
for war, for presumably it is a “‘ reasonably probable” contin- 
gency. How does our Expeditionary Force affect the situation ? 
Germany has not altered in any particular her plan of action. 
She has only intimated plainly to Holland and Belgium what the 
consequences will be if we are allowed to interfere. It has there- 
fore strengthened her position in so far as her right flank is secured 
even better than before. Those two small peoples have taken the 
hint and do not wish to have anything to do with us. In France 
our help is almost ignored. They will be glad of any assistance, 
however small, that comes in time, but, to be quite frank, they 
think it will be very small and that it will not come in time. 


In any case it cannot come from the most effective direction, 
which is Belgium, 
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And when we look on the cold facts, on the real situation ag 
it appears to practical men, on the straining after efficiency, at 
the relentless, steady progress in devising means of rendering 
victory sudden and overwhelming, at the work of diplomacy in 
raising barriers in quarters where we looked to be received as 
saviours, and contrast them with the indifference and ignorance 
at home—the juggling with figures and the meaningless vaunting 
of an “ overseas army” which only inspires contempt abroad, 
we can gauge the true value of our preparations for war and can 
realise the true worth of the present talk of limitation of arma- 
ments and of arbitration. There is no immediate prospect of the 
country even considering a scheme of universal service. That is 
no reason, however, for shutting our eyes to facts. At least let 
those who can read the signs of the times and understand, make 
ready, so far as in them lies, for what is coming; for the day is 
approaching when the weary babble of politicians and humani- 
tarians shall be drowned in the thunder of the guns. 

Percy. 
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We do not suppose that Mr. Balfour is at all desirous of leading the 
party against its will, or that, if he had any reason to suppose that 
the sentiments of the ‘ National Review” represented any sub- 
stantial volume of Unionist feeling, he would not step down and 
out with alacrity, and even with cheerfulness.—Tue IrisH Timgs. 


In the ‘“ Episodes of the Month,” the recent Coronation, which has just 
taken place so successfully, naturally holds a prominent position, 
and Mr. Maxse’s interpretation and description of this great event 
is one of the best of the many we have seen.—TuHE FINANCIAL TIMES. 


Mr. Maxse’s review of the political episodes of the month is as full and 
virile as ever.— LEICESTER MAIL. 


The “ National Review” for July contains a vigorous analysis of the 
Parliamentary problem. Mr. 


Maxse has the happy gift of 
pungent originality and the 
greater virtue of saying plainly 
what he believes to be true. 
THE ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 
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chief Asiatic possession. The 
National” is fortunate in being 
able to present us with an 
Indian view of the future 
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the pen of his Highness the 
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PRESS COMMENTS ON THE REMARKABLE 
ARTICLE, “GEORGE V OR ASQUITH I?” 


A spirited attack upon the whole Radical position appears above the 
non-de-plume ‘“ Englishman,” and bears the title ‘‘ George V or 
Asquith I?” It is long since so effective an indictment of our 
adversaries has been formulated by a Conservative ; indeed, in its 
whole-hearted indignation, its ferocity of attack, it bears a strong 
resemblance to the journalistic work of the late Marquess of 
Salisbury when Lord Robert Cecil.”—TuHE OvuTLook. 


The interest in the “National Review” is largely exhausted by an 
“Englishman’s” virulent fustian, ‘George V or Asquith I?” 

| which has been noticed elsewhere in this journal. 

| THE SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

! Under the heading ‘George V or Asquith I?” the “ National Review ” 

for July contains a striking article by a writer who signs himself 
‘“An Englishman.”—Tue Liverpoot Daity Courier. 

In a strong article in the ‘‘ National Review’ this month, “ An English- 
man” says the Parliament Bill hands over the United Kingdom to 
the tyranny of a single party, of a single person, Mr. Asquith. 

NEWCASTLE DaILyY JOURNAL. 

In the ‘‘ National Review’’ where the editor, Mr. Maxse, writes in as 
slashing a style as ever, the principal topical article this month is 
that entitled, ‘‘ George V or Asquith I ?” by “ An Englishman.” 

THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

The July reviews went to press in the midst of the Coronation 
festivities, so that it is hardly surprising that they contain little 
politics. A scathing article in the “‘ National” headed “George V 

4 or Asquith I ?"’ denounces the Radical attitude towards the King 

4 in proposing to call upon him to name 500 “sweeps” to the 
Peerage, and contends that the Radical camarilla mistake his 
Majesty’s character if they think they will make of him their 
‘‘ walking delegate.”—Saturpay REVIEW. 

A trenchant article appears in the “ National Review " for July entitled: 
“George V or Asquith I?” The author, concealing his identity 
under the pseudonym “An Englishman,” gives a timely note of 
warning as to the trend of events to-day.—TuHer GLOBE. 


Under the striking heading of George V or Asquith I?” the ‘National 
Review " for July contains a powerful article on the Constitutional 
crisis. Referring to the squalid and miserable intrigue now in 
progress for the bringing about of the destruction of our thousand- 
year-old Constitution, the writer says if this intrigue succeeds there 
will never be another Coronation.—THr Cork CONSTITUTION. 


Under the heading ‘‘ George V or Asquith I ?” the “‘ National Review” 
for July contains a striking article by a writer who signs himself 
4 ‘‘An Englishman.”—Daity Express. 


Under this title “‘ An Englishman” in this month's “ National Review” 
discusses the political situation. He quotes a phrase in a recent 
issue of the Contemporary” that the ‘abject and hopeless im- 
potence of the Opposition reduced the King to the position of an 
obedient automaton in the hands of Mr. Asquith,” and declares 
that ‘the Radical Party treat their King with an impertinence 
which can scarcely be paralleled from the dismal annals of the 
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THE UNREST IN FRANCE 


The Third Republic is perhaps at the beginning of a great Revolution ; 
it may be making up its mind to inoculate the idealism of its 


politics with the realism of its life—Laurence Jerrold: The Real 
France, p. 38. 


I 


THE recent revival in the Eastern provinces of France of the 
Dionysiac orgies was an impressive spectacle. As the bands of 
Bacchic and Menad revellers went reeling through the vineyards 
of Champagne, burning, pillaging everything in their path, the 
torch-lit terror of the Thracian nights seemed no longer a poetic 
dream. 

But the scene was not merely an interesting occasion for 
esthetic pleasure, not merely even a happy opportunity for the 
cinematographer. It possessed many another interest. It was 
a fresh symptom, after so many others, of a certain state of the 
French body-politic, and it was perhaps what, in the jargon of the 
experimental psychologist, is called a prodrome of a possible 
change in the French political and social organism. The 
terrifying events in Champagne occurred under the eye of a 
Government apparently powerless to arrest them, and of a 
Parliament incompetent to offer a solution. The Prime Minister 
of France sat like Belshazzar at the feast, gazing with dismay at 
the awful lettering on the midnight sky, while the Chamber wrung 
its hands like a Greek chorus. Although he was educated by 
the Jesuits, the lettering on the wall was Greek to the Prime 
Minister. What may have been the reflections of the President 
of the Republic, who had chosen the stalwart Radical Senator, 
Monsieur Monis, to govern France, is not known: the Head of 
the State in France is, by the real, if not by the legal, Constitution, 
a mute idol in a pagoda, without responsibility or initiative. 


The reflections of the public were not so inarticulate. My own 
VOL. LYII 64 
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reflection was simply this—and, as the readers of this Review 
know, I had not waited for the Champagne riots to formulate it 
—the present form of the Parliamentary régime in France is 
doomed. 

It was not three months ago that, commenting upon the 
formation of the Monis Ministry, consequent upon the fall of 
Monsieur Briand, I remarked: 


It is obvious that the defection of M. Briand’s followers, resulting in his 
quitting office and of the appointment to succeed him of the leaders in the 
conspiracy against him, will have greatly increased the dissatisfaction of the 
French electorate with the disorganisation of French political life, and will 
have considerably furthered the reform of the electoral system, which is now 
the necessary condition of the organisation of the French demoeracy—and 
perhaps of the durability of French Republican institutions. 


The “leaders in the conspiracy” against Monsieur Briand 
have now themselves been driven from office by a hostile vote 
of the Chamber. The immediate cause of their fall matters 
little. The real reason for it was the clamour of the country for 
a Government willing and able to govern. Monsieur Monis had 
become the shuttlecock of the Parliamentary groups. He had 
manifested the most singular and the most dangerous incapacity 
to maintain the dignity of the Executive office. In the grave 
affair of the Champagne riots he shifted his responsibility upon 
the Conseil d’Etat, as in the no less grave questions of public 
order and Administrative discipline, in connection with the 
railways and the reckless sabotage of public property, he allowed 
the anarchist element of the Chamber to dictate his conduct. 
Such incompetence had become so manifestly absurd that no 
Prime Minister would have been tolerated as his successor who 
did not reassure his compatriots first and foremost as to the 
essential questions of public order. The declaration of Monsieur 
Caillaux on taking office (June 30) responded to this demand: 


We mean to be a Government in the loftiest and most precise sense of the 
word. We intend to apply the law, the whole law, with impartial firmnese. 
_. . Wealso hold that the action of the Government should make itself felt 
in every form of our public life. French citizens must be made to believe that 
public business is not being conducted in a happy-go-lucky fashion, but that it 
is under the firm and constant guidance of a Government. ‘The attitude of the 
Government must convince French citizens that a free people has more duties 
than any other people, and that since such a people is the master of its own 
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fortunes, it is bound to aid its representatives by its own wise prudence. It is 
necessary, above all, to prevent the growth of the idea that aught can be 
gained by transgression of the law. And finally the two Chambers of Parlia- 
ment must be put in a position to see that at their heads there is a normal 
body of advisers ready to offer an opinion on all questions which are under 
discussion, advisers who do not fear to take the lead in order to introduce a 
sure method in public debates. 


II 

Michelet remarked that the whole of English history could 
be summed up in the single sentence: “ England is an island.” 
When, in her characteristically brutal fashion, Germany sought, 
by the despatch of a gunboat to the ideally strategic point of 
Agadir, on one of the world-routes of the Atlantic, to separate 
England and France, and to compromise the efficacy of their 
entente, while tearing up two diplomatic conventions, the 
Algeciras agreement and her own agreement with France 
concerning Morocco, the immediate consequences of her 
action merely illustrated once again how beautifully Michelet 
was right. 

But if the formula of Michelet, intelligently interpreted, is 
the sum and substance of British history, it is no less easy, no less 
pertinent and suggestive, to sum up French history by a parallel 
formula, based on considerations drawn from the geographical 
position of France in relation to other continental European 
powers. Continental Europe is in reality the western promontory 
of Asia, and France is merely an isthmus, all but converting that 
promontory into a peninsula, an isthmus linking the Medi- 
terranean to the Atlantic and the North Sea. French soil is the 
central historic road of civilisation during at least the last three 
thousand years. All the Pisgah heights look down upon her. 
A great nation has been evolved in so exposed and coveted a 
corner of the Continent solely by the adoption of relentlessly 
centralising methods, which have determined the meurs, the 
temperament, the character—and the lack of character—of its 
members. It is because Frenchmen have had to live and move 
and have their secular being at this particular spot of the planet 
that their ideals and their problems, their history, in a word, 
have differed from those of any other national community. 

It would be easy and fascinating to elucidate this truth by 
testing its application to French historical facts and events—to 
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the Champagne riots, for instance, as well as to the Dreyfus 
case—and to the whole series of French traits. Thus, Casablanca 
and Agadir, which showed once again that if Germany did not 
exist it would be worth while to invent her in the interests of 
French national integrity and of French patriotism, are two 
trifling events, among many hundreds, which it would be amusing 
to adduce, if one were challenged to defend the validity of this 
induction. But we are talking for the moment not of world- 
politics but of the domestic situation in France. Our business 
is to obtain the right perspective for the proper appreciation 
of those scenes of civil war in Champagne which have once more 
flattered the ineradicable superficial conviction of foreigners 
that France is going to those legendary dogs who are always 
barking vociferously at the approach of their prey; that the 
tricolour is already flying from the stern of Charon’s bark; and 
that the Republic is shortly to be judged and found wanting. 
The civil war in the eastern departments was but one of a rapidly 
accumulating series of untoward events, signs of an apparent 
national disintegration, which have again led the Royalist and 
Imperialist pretenders—the saviours of society who are always 
ready to start up in their absurd jack-in-the box fashion on any 
and every pretext—to sign manifestoes and to galvanise their 
apathetic followers into active opposition. Even certain leaders 
of the Republic have caught the contagion, and talked openly, 
in pessimistic accents, of the possibility of a real revolution, 
while more than one French journal has raised the question: 
“Whither are we going? To the king? To the emperor? 
Or towards the Fourth Republic ? ” 

The unrest which is now pervading French society, the out- 
spoken disgust against the present political and social régime, is 
a new phase of French life—a new phase, that is, under the Third 
Republic, for nothing like it has been witnessed in France during 
the last forty years. Not Boulangism, nor the Panama and 
Dreyfus scandals, can be cited to confound this verdict. This 
unrest has, however, a contemporary parallel, and this fact— 
for those of us who, given to general ideas, yet detesting nothing 
so heartily as clear superficial views, love to see things as they 
are—helps to define its character. The pessimism and unrest 
of France is, as a social and political phenomenon, if not exactly 
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of the same nature as, yet of potential comparison with, the unrest 
and pessimism of the United States. In both countries at this 
hour there is this same moral hypochondria, which is engendering 
the same malarial visions. When a senator from Iowa, 
ex-Governor of his State, says in an address to the students of 
the Washington College of Law: “‘ We are living in a period of 
revolution; our institutions at this day are in the balance,” his 
voice is pitched in the same key as are those of a Millevoye, a 
Drumont, a Henri Béranger, a Poincaré, a Maurras, and a Jaurés. 
Yet all these utterances (since they are not isolated, nor confined 
to any political party, but characteristic of the feeling of the 
several audiences to which they appeal) are, in my opinion, the 
most welcome ground for optimism. 

In France, at this moment, there is, for the first time in my 
recollection, a wide-spread craving for positive reform; a growing 
insistence that something must be done to purify French political 
and administrative life; a resolve to effect certain radical changes, 
however drastic, and at whatever sacrifice of persons, in the 
relations of the several parts of the great political and adminis- 
trative machine; a repudiation of French ideology and a revival 
of idealism in the English sense of the word; a spirit of relentless 
and vigilant criticism, and a moral purpose which may legitimately 
be described as the harbinger of a French Renaissance. But in 
seeking to comprehend this new state of things, the foreign 
observer might easily go wrong. Let it be understood once for 
all that the “* pretenders,’ who would fain utilise the dissatisfaction 
of France with many of her existing institutions in order to substi- 
tute for the Republic a Monarchy or an Empire, are following in 
their familiar way evanescent wills-o’-the-wisp. The reforms 
which are to take place are to be of the nature of a readjustment 
of the Republican Constitution to modern conditions, not of the 
upsetting of the Republic. The dried fruit of the old régime is 
no longer succulent to the French palate. In spite of its 
occasional mephitic iridescence it is the deadest of the dead fruits 
of the Dead Sea. 

Yet things are not going well. In fact, they are going very 
badly ; and it is the intention of this article to suggest some of the 
reasons why. Happily it is impossible to exaggerate the 
admirable and useful réle of the anti-Republican opposition in 
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helping to create discontent in France and to transmute that 
discontent into a force capable of destroying grave abuses. 


lil 


Government in France is the tyrannical monopoly of a 
minority. During a great many years one of the classical methods 
of the Republican system of government was to maintain a 
state of war in France. The Republicans found ready to their 
hands an incomparably compact and centralised Administration, 
and their main object was to hold the citadel of that Administra- 
tion, and to man all its bastions and outworks by sworn members 
of their party. They treated the rank and file of the nation as 
enemies who could not be trusted. In order to consolidate their 
troops the Republican leaders invented the useful bug-a-boo of an 
anti-Republican and anti-Constitutional opposition. Not that 
the nucleus of such an opposition did not really exist, but the 
utility of preserving it, the advisability of exasperating it by 
methods of persecution, in order to cultivate the illusion in the 
country that Republican order was being chronically menaced, 
was the accepted device for the conservation of Republican power. 
The disinterested sporadic efforts of this or that leader to dismantle 
the Republican donjon—Gambetta, Spuller, Méline, Briand— 
to substitute Republican for Feudal rule, to make the Republic 
a real Republic in which all France should have the same rights, 
as the compact little garrison defending the citadel, to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, have been systematically mis- 
understood, not to say regarded as treason, by the professional 
politicians; and, meanwhile, behind the scenes, the privileged 
troops manning the state battlements, have battened off the 
assiette au beurre, corrupted French character by the multiple 
distribution of “ places” for idle functionaries, bought thus 
indirectly the votes of their clients, and made the Republic no 
longer worthy of the name. 

There is no such thing in France as a constitutional opposition, 
because French “ parliamentarism” is in no particular such a 
method of democratic government as is connoted by the words 
“ parliamentary government.” In view of the fact that France 
is not a Monarchy, it may be legitimate, as it is certainly con- 
venient, to call it a Republic; but its government is obviously 
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not that of a democratic Republic. Its government is not, as 
in England, a parliamentary government by the device of well- 
defined parties that appeal directly to the Democracy, nor yet, 
as in the United States, is its government government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, of the Consular Repub- 
lican form. Yet it was undoubtedly the object of the Constitution 
of 1875 to establish Parliamentary Government. How happens 
it that that object has never been attained ? 

The Constitution of 1875 was a concoction of the Orleanist 
party. That party hoped by easy stages to restore the Monarchy, 
and it counted on election by the Congress of a Comte de Paris 
or a Duc d’Aumale as President of the “‘ Republic,” in succession 
to Marshal McMahon. As an independent critic of singular 
perspicacity, Monsieur Georges Thiébaud has pointed out in his 
instructive book, Les Secrets du Régne, there were precedents for 
this method, notably the expedient used in 1830 for the choice of 
Louis Philippe, after Lafayette, on the balcony of the Hotel-de- 
Ville, had baptized him La Meilleure des Républiques. Once the 
majority in the two Chambers were rendered unmistakably 
monarchical, it was held that it would not be difficult to utilise 
the clause of the Constitution which permits revision, in order to 
restore the Old Régime in favour of the younger branch of the 
French Bourbons. The Orleanist project failed. But the Royalist 
Constitution remained ; and most of the woes from which France 
is suffering to-day are due to two facts: first, the fact that 
she is still living under a Constitution which, while it is 
admirably adapted to thwarting the possible rise of a 
dictator of the Napoleonic type, is utterly inadequate for the 
realisation of the democratic dream of Representative Govern- 
ment, according to an ideal of liberty and of social and economic 
progress by free discussion under the party system; secondly, 
the fact that while her political Constitution is Royalist her 
Administratve machinery is centralised and Napoleonic. It is a 
psychological impossibilty to reconcile for purposes of human 
government systems so disparate as this Royalist Constitution 
of 1875 and the Republico-Napoleonic Administration. The 
friction caused by the effort to make that Constitution and that 
Administration work in harmony has now assumed the importance 
of a scandal. It accounts for the present unrest throughout 
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French society. It has, in fact, brought about a Constitutional 
crisis, 

French official historians hesitate frankly to acknowledge the 
fact—which is as little familiar to the average Frenchman as to 
the foreigner—that the Constitution of the Third Republic was 
never intended to serve any other end than the re-establish- 
ment of the Monarchy. Yet such is indeed the case, and it would 
be difficult to devise a system of government less well adapted 
to the organisation of a modern democracy. The civic and social 
irresponsibility which their Administrative régime has been 
engendering among Frenchmen ever since the First Empire 
(vid., among a score of testimonies, the recent books of Monsieur 
Faguet: Le Culte de l’'Incompétence and .. . et ’'Horreur des 
Responsabilités) has been enhanced by the political Constitution 
under which they have been living. 

Since the last thirty years, public opinion in civilised com- 
munities has demanded, at all events, two things of a government: 
Stability and Authority; and, of the two, Authority is the more 
necessary and the more useful. For some time now in France— 
save for the briefest of intervals—ihere has existed neither the 
one nor the other. During what one of the ablest of modern 
French writers, Monsieur Charles Péguy, has called the “ mystical 
period” of the Republic, by which is meant the period of dis- 
interested Republican idealism preceding the modern political 
period of caucus bickerings, the solid conservatism and ingrained 
loyalty of the French nation readily engendered respect for the 
Republican rulers, and surrounded them with a halo of Authority. 
Gradually, however, the inadequacy of the governmental 
machinery in France, its incapacity to provide the taxpayer with 
the kinds of product which any political and administrative 
machinery worthy of the name is reasonably expected to turn 
out, has been revealed to the entire reflecting nation. In the 
United State, Authority is to a certain extent secured by the 
very terms of the Constitution, since the Head of the State, who 
is the elect of the nation, and who represents the nation as a 
whole, is held responsible for the management of affairs. In 
France, on the other hand, there is nothing of the kind. The 
subtle aim of the Constitution of 1875 was, as we have seen, to 
provide a means of transition from the Republican form of 
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government to a régime of Constitutional Monarchy with Parlia- 
mentary Government. But the device by which this evolution 
was to take place, the election of the Head of the State by a 
Congress composed of Senators and Deputies has become the 
regular method of the election of the President of the Republic. 
The consequence is that the French President does not represent 
the nation, he is the creature of Parliamentary groups; he is 
irresponsible; and he plays no known, active or essential rdle 
in the government of his country. There is in France, therefore, 
no supreme arbiter of parties. Nor are there any parties, for the 
simple and curious reason that the opposition is, as we have seen, 
anti-constitutional—that is, unconstitutional. The Republican 
politicians have managed, little by little, to oust their Orleanist 
accomplices and to assume the direction, which they undertake 
by relays, of the French Administration. A party in office which 
regards as unconstitutional any organised legal resistance to its 
party programme necessarily becomes tyrannical. A régime in 
which there is no constitutional opposition is anything that we 
may like to call it, but it is, at all events, just the opposite of a 
régime of party government, and it bears no resemblance to 
“ parliamentary government.” 

The old Republicans of the idealistic Republican period, the 
epoch when Republicanism was a religious ideal and not merely 
a cant catchword of politics, cherished a faith in Universal 
Suffrage which may almost be described as sublime; and it was 
they, and not the reactionaries, who extolled an electoral system 
based on Scrutin de Liste. ‘‘ If you are living under a Republic,” 
said Gambetta in 1881, “‘ you owe the fact to the system of 
Serutin de Liste,” and he went on to say: “‘ Scrutin darrondisse- 
ment is a weapon torged by your enemies, a weapon which was 
used to destroy you together with the Republic.” Thus when, 
in connection with the reform of French institutions inscribed in 
the Constitution of 1875, the electoral law was discussed, and when 
357 members of the National Assembly voted against the 
maintenance of Scrutin de Liste, and 326 voted in favour of that 
system, an analysis of the division showed that the majority was 
composed of Bonapartists and Royalists and that the Republicans 
were in the minority. Why did the reactionary political forces 
wish to re-establish Scrutin d’arrondissement ? Solely because 
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t seemed to them the only way to maintain the supremacy of 
individual influence and of personal prestige in the constituencies. 
Scrutin @arrondissement left the door open to all the classical 
forms of political, social and financial corruption. It was the 
only method enabling the central authority to act directly upon 
the electorate by means of the local functionaries. It would be 
easy to prove—and an able student of contemporary politics in 
France, Monsieur Henry Leyret, has already drawn attention 
to this fact *—that although the Republicans were victorious at 
the Seize Mai and during the Boulangist episode, their victory was 
achieved not because, but in spite of, the Scrutin d’arrondissement. 
The famous phalanx of the 363 who were opposed by the Elysée, 
the Government, the Administration, the upper middle class and 
the leading business interests, had behind them the country. In 
1877 the very existence of the Republic was at stake, and what 
happened was that that existence was made the object of a national 
plebiscite. In fact, for Napoleon III., as for the Orleanist party 
of 1875, Scrutin d’ Arrondissement was in favour because it was 
an excellent system of corruption, and a perfect device for 
oppression ; and it is for this reason, and not for any other reason 
—it is because, owing to the importance thereby given to intéréts 
de clocher over and above national interests, all French deputies 
tend to be the delegates of local wire-pullers and are expected to 
obey the orders of their party leaders and their party caucuses t— 
that the Radical Republicans, who have been governing France 
now for the last decade, and who have, little by little, made the 
constituencies “rotten boroughs” that are poisoning France 
(mares stagnantes, to use the ex-Prime Minister, Monsieur Briand’s 
words), are now fighting so strenuously the project of electoral 
reform for the re-establishment of Scrutin de Liste with the 
representation of minorities. 

The so-called “ Republican majority” in the French Chamber 
is probably the most “ unrepresentative” parliamentary 
“‘ majority’ in the world, this side of Constantinople. Owing 
to the existing electoral system the entire Chamber, in fact, 
** represents’ only forty-six per cent. of the electoral corps, so 
that the “ majority” speaks and acts in the name of only three 


* Le Temps, June 7, 1911. 
¢ Cf. the period of the Jacksonian Democracy in America, 
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million electors, in a country where there are nearer a million 
than nine hundred thousand State functionaries. And if that 
majority, deep-rooted in the electoral districts by means of the 
ingenious mechanism of the local committees (which I am inclined 
with Monsieur Faguet, to regard as the institution essentielle of 
the Third Republic), evinces the pretension to govern the Govern- 
ment, as is the case to-day ; if, forgetting its sole raison d étre, that 
of sober legislative action in co-operation with the Senate, that 
“ majority’ presumes to meddle, as it meddles to-day, in matters 
that concern only the Executive; if, worse still, that “‘ majority” 
unhesitatingly dictates to the Judicial Authority, to such an 
extent that it is positively the fact to-day that the Magistracy 
is no longer as free as it was under the pre-revolutionary régime, 
and that no French citizen can feel sure that justice will be done 
in an affair wherein politics can possibly play a part—it is obvious 
that when I said: ‘‘ Government in France is the tyrannical 
monopoly of a minority,” the words served only inadequately to 
paint the real consequences of the effort to “‘ work” the Constitu- 
tion of 1875 in connection with the Administration of 1911. Nor 
is it surprising that in proportion as facts of this nature become 
known French public opinion should display a steady evolution 
towards a more realistic attitude as regards public affairs, and 
that, as a particularly keen observer of French facts has recently 
put it, “the Third Republic is perhaps at the beginning of a 
great revolution; it may be making up its mind to inoculate 
the idealism of its politics with the realism of its life.” At present 
in France the Deputies are more omnipotent than was any 
sovereign of the Old Régime. They may say of themselves more 
truly than Louis XIV. ever said: “ L’état, c'est moi.” The 
central power having set the example of the abdication of 
Authority, the prefects and the sub-prefects also have bent the 
knee before the local Deputy. There was a time during the early 
days of the Republic when the average citizen was enchanted at 
the idea of humiliating the agents of the central authority. Those 
were the mystical days to which I have alluded, the days of faith 
in the virtues of Universal Suffrage, and the days when the 
dilatory methods, the tyrannously vexatious red-tapism, the 
insolence even, of the Administration had irritated the country 
beyond endurance. When the Republicans obtained office 
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France counted on them to help her to thrust this unsympathetic 
guardian of their liberties back into her place. The intervention 
of the Deputies was solicited on every hand against the arbitrary 
action of the agents of the central government. The Repre- 
sentatives of the People posed as the avengers of wrong, the 
defenders of liberty and justice. These were haleyon Republican 
days. The Deputy was popular and respected, but the 
“ Representatives of the People” contracted a dangerous habit. 
They fancied themselves, almost by virtue of the Constitution, 
to be the indispensable intermediaries between the Administration 
and the public. They had attacked Administrative oppression. 
They have now merely substituted themselves for the Administra- 
tion, and they have become in turn the oppressor. 


IV 


Authority, Constitutional order, can be restored in France 
only by the re-establishment of the principle of Separation of 
Powers. 

This implies, first and above all, emancipation of the Govern- 
ment from the despotism of the Chamber of Deputies. But that 
ideal is to be achieved only by the creation of real Parliamentary 
Government, by means of the party system, a desideratum 
which is itself impossible without a reform of that electoral law 
which has engendered throughout France a tyrannical boss- 
system, dictating to the prefect, the representatives of the central 
authority, appointments of every nature, and even Judicial 
decisions. 

The re-establishment of the principle of the Separation of 
Powers, and consequently the restoration of Authority, implies, 
secondly, certain forms of decentralisation, at all events of 
deconcentration, among which perhaps the most urgent is the 
establishment of an independent Magistracy, a Judicial authority 
unshackled by the Executive power, and beyond the reach of 
Legislative influence, for, as things now are in France, there is 
no power on French soil capable of thwarting the arbitrary 
action of the Government ;* and inasmuch as the Executive has, 


* There are signs, however—though a protracted spell of normal govern- 
ment by a Ministry really willing to govern in the spirit of a Briand or a 
Oaillaux would certainly obliterate such signs — that the Conseil d’Etat 
may gradually assume a role rendering it, as a Constitutional organ, 
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little by little, allowed its normal authority to be transferred to, 
and disseminated among, the members of the Chamber, French- 
men are in reality the prey of a despotic régime. 

Thirdly, the re-establishment of the principle of the Separation 
of Powers, and consequently the restoration of Authority, implies 
—and this is also a necessary form of deconcentration, which it 
would be spirituel for France to undertake in the year of grace 
1911, since that date is the anniversary of the birth of the 
Napoleonic Administration under which she is now living an 
anemic life—the definitive organisation of the status of the 
three-quarters of a million of functionaries, so as to protect them 
against favouritism; so as to protect the Legislative power 
against the temptation to utilise the functionary system for 
base demagogic ends; so as to complete the isolation of the 
Government within the sphere of its normal Executive réle; 
so (finally) as to render rebellion impossible—a reform one of the 
main elements of which, I should like to think, would be the 
abolition of the privilege of State pensions to functionaries, 
which costs France one hundred millions of francs annually, 
and which has done more to emasculate French character, to 
destroy French initiative, and to arrest the normal evolution of 
French individualism than any of the causes growing out of the 
Napoleonic scheme for the government of Frenchmen. 

The resurrection of Authority, the restoration of Constitu- 
tional order, are thus the crying needs of France at this hour. 
Chronic German aggression, and the existence at home of an as yet 
extraordinarily like the famous Supreme Court of the United States; 
a court that is of almost Olympian appeal, judging in entire independence, 
and entrusted even with the grave obligation of interpreting the very 
Constitution, as if it were a kind of executive emanation of the sage 
ruminations of the National Conscience. It is, at all events, extraordinarily 
significant that on various contemporary occasions of national crisis, when 
neither Chamber nor Government, nor yet even the President, dared take a 
decision which would engage their responsibility, when all the Powers that Be 
were on the point of throwing up their hands in despair, the only possible 
solution to the crises which Cabinet or Chamber could suggest was to ask the 
members of the Conseil d’Etat to undertake the settlement of the problem, 
One need only recadl the attitude of that “‘ High Assembly ” in annulling political 
appointments to State functions made by the Executive contrary to good 
administrative regulations, and in overthrowing the bungling work of Parlia- 
ment with regard to the delimitations of the wine-growing regions. 
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not wholly nationalised democracy—Hervéism, Anti-militarism, 
Revolutionary Syndicalism—must be regarded, alas! as indis- 
pensable factors in the maintenance of sane, stable, and efficient 
government in France. But something else, and something 
more legitimate, is needed, and that something has been clearly 
seen by the author of one of the remarkable books of our time, 
The Promise of American Life. Mr. Croly says with discernment 
in that book: “The French have not yet come to realise that 
the success of their whole democratic experiment depends upon 
their ability to reach a good understanding with their fellow 
countrymen, and that just in so far as their democracy fails to 
be nationally constructive it is ignoring the most essential conditions 
of its own vitality and perpetuity.” The organisation of 
Democracy in France implies a policy of constructive nationalism. 
France must learn, in the words of Nietzsche, to “live dan- 
gerously ” ; and that ideal is impossible until she awakes from 
her petit-bowrgeois dreams, and develops, for internal national 
constructive ends, an alert and active national self-consciousness. 
Frenchmen must learn not to be afraid to assume responsibility. 
They must take to heart the patriotic and pregnant political 
philosophy of the most suggestive and perhaps the most intelligent 
of her contemporary thinkers: La vitalité des démocraties se 
mesure @ la force génitrice d’aristocraties qu'elles portent en elles. 

But no friend of France needs feel pessimism as to the 
capacity of Frenchmen eventually to learn these truths, or as 
to their ability to put their house in order. And if I may, without 
risk, reveal the most hopeful of the signs of the undiminished 
vitality of France, I would draw attention to the fact that, in 
proportion as, under the action of the wind and rain, the three 
mystical words, Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, fade from the 
facades of her public buildings, no one thinks of restoring to them 
their whilom glitter ; and that, though there still be Frenchmen 
who believe in Fraternity, and others who long for Liberty, 
none, from Normandy to Aquitaine, and from the two Burgundies 
to Poitou, but knows that Equality is an absurd and dangerous 
lie. 


Wn. Morton FULLERTON. 


A FIELDING “FIND” 


FieLpIne’s autographs and letters are admittedly few in 
number. ‘‘ Where,” asked an inquiring daily paper the other 
day, apropos of the unprecedented sale of a Fielding receipt and 
agreement for more than a thousand pounds—“ where is the 
manuscript of Tom Jones or of Amelia?” The answer is not 
far to seek. Probably neither now exists, since in Fielding’s 
day authors were not so careful to preserve their “copy” as 
Thackeray and Dickens and Trollope in ours. With respect to 
the absence of letters, there are two explanations, each of which 
is almost sufficient to account for their rarity. The bulk of 
Fielding’s correspondence, it is understood, was destroyed early 
in the last century; and it is suggested that such of his papers 
as, after the sale of his library in February 1755, still remained 
in the custody of his blind half-brother and successor, Sir John, 
perished when, in 1780, the Bow Street house was wrecked by 
the Gordon rioters. Thus it comes about that not many speci- 
mens of Henry Fielding’s epistolary output have been printed 
or preserved. Some of these are frankly formal, and conse- 
quently barren of interest; so that, with exception of one, to be 
mentioned presently, and another to his publisher, John Nourse 
of the Strand, in regard to the leasing of a house near the 
Temple which was to include “ one large eating Parlour” (a 
very characteristic touch!), there are practically no utterances 
in this kind which can be said to have any direct bearing on his 
biography or personality. 

A fortunate circumstance has brought to light two of his 
latest if not his last letters, of which the existence has hitherto 
been overlooked; and by the kindness of members of the Fielding 
family, transcripts of these have been courteously placed in our 
hands for publication. They relate to that last voyage to Lisbon 
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in search of health, of which Fielding wrote the Journal published 
posthumously in 1755; and they succeed to and supplement 
the very valuable letter above indicated belonging to the same 
period. This has already been printed in the more recent 
biographies of Fielding; but its close connection with the newly 
discovered documents makes it convenient to reproduce it here. 
Fielding, it will be remembered, started from Ealing for Lisbon 
on June 26, 1754. He was suffering from “a complication of 
disorders ’” —asthma, jaundice, and dropsy. He had tried “Spot” 
Ward’s remedies and Bishop Berkeley's tar water without 
permanent relief; and when finally, having made his will, he 
started for Portugal, he had little real hope of regaining his 
health.* It is needless to recapitulate the trials and vexations 
of his protracted voyage, which are fully detailed in the Journal ; + 
but the letter above mentioned was sent to John Fielding Esq., 
at Bow Street, Covent Garden, when its writer, in the course of 
his travels, had reached the Isle of Wight. 


On board the Queen of Portugal, Rich*. Veal at anchor on the Mother 
Bank, off Ryde, to the care of the Post Master at Portsmouth—this is my Date 
and y" Direction. 

July 12, 1754. 

Dear Jack, After receiving that agreeable Lre from Mess" Fielding and 
C°., we weighed on monday morning and sailed from Deal to the Westward 
Four Days long but inconceivably pleasant Passage brought us yesterday to an 
Anchor on the Mother Bank, on the Back of the Isle of Wight, where we had 
last Night in Safety the Pleasure of hearing the Winds roar over our Heads in 
as violent a Tempest as I have known, and where my only Consideration were 
the Fears which must possess any Friend of ours, (if there is happily any such) 
who really makes our Wellbeing the Object of his Concern especially if such 
Friend should be totally inexperienced in Sea Affairs. I therefore beg that on 
the Day you receive this Mrs. Daniel may knew that we are just risen from 
Breakfast in Health and Spirits this twelfth Instant at 9 in the morning. 
Our Voyage hath proved fruitful in Adventures all which being to be written 
in the Book you must postpone y™ Curiosity. As the Incidents which fall under 
y™ Cognizance will possibly be consigned to Oblivion, do give them to us as they 
pass. Tell y™ Neighbour I am much obliged to him for recommending me to 
the care of a most able and experienced Seaman to whom other Captains seem 
to pay such Deference that they attend and watch his Motions, and think 


* His death was actually announced in one of the evening papers (Godden’s 
Henry Fielding, 1910, 285). 


t An edition, with notes by the writer of this article, is included in the 
World’s Classics for 1907. 
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themselves only safe when they act under his Direction and Example. Our 
Ship in Truth seems to give Laws on the Water with as much Authority and 
Superiority as you Dispense Laws to the Public and Example to y’ Brethren in 
Commission. Please to direct y" Answer to me on Board as in the Date, if 
gone to be returned, and then send it by the Post and Pacquet to Lisbon to 
Y” affect Brother 
H. Frevprxe. 


Apart from its manly, cheerful tone, this letter affords a good 
deal of minor information. It mentions the writer’s mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Daniel, who had probably remained at Ealing in 
charge of his remaining children; it gives the names of the 
captain and of the ship, not given in the Journal ; it refers to the 
Journal itself as in progress or contemplation; and it confirms 
the fact that John Fielding (and not Saunders Welch, a; Boswell 
thought) was his brother’s immediate successor at Bow Street. 
From the Isle of Wight, the Queen of Portugal proceeded to Tor 
Bay, whence the earlier of the two new letters is dated. It is 
addressed as before to John Fielding: 

Torr Bay, July 22, 1754. 

Dear JAck Soon after I had concluded my Letter of Business to Welch 
yesterday, we came to an Anchor in this Place, which our Capt says is the 
best Harbour in the World. I soon remembered the Country and that it was 
in the midst of the Southams a Place famous for Cyder and I| think the best in 
England, in great Preference to that of Herefordshire. Now as I recollect 
that you are a Lover of this Liquor when mixed with a Proper Number of 
Midd* Turneps, as you are of Port Wind well mixed likewise, I thought you 
might for the Sake of Variety be pleased with once tasting what is pure and 
genuine, I have therefore purchased and paid for 2 Hdds of this Cyder where 
they will be delivered in double Casks to y™ Order transmitted by any Master of 
a Coasting Veffel that comes from London to these Parts. You must send the 
very Paper inclosed that being the token of the Delivery the Freight of both 
by a Coaster of Devon or Cornwall will be 8 shillings only, which is | believe 
y’ whole Expence. They stand me within a few shillings at 4£, and the 
learned here are of Opinion they are the finest of their kind, one being of the 
rougher the other of the sweeter Taste. Welch will easily find almost every 
day one of the Coasters in London, which the Uncertainty ot our Stay here and 
the Hurry which every Veering of the Wind puts us in prevents my providing 
here. It will be fit for drinking or bottling a Month after it hath lain in your 
Vault. I have consigned it in the following manner. Half a Hdd to yourself, 
half to Welch, half to Hunter and half to Millar, and I wish you all merry 
over it. 

In your last there is only one Paragraph which I wish better explained. 
If Boor be trusty. Pray let me know any Shadow of a Doubt: for the very 
Supposition gives me much Uneasiness. If he is not trusty he is a Fool; but 

YOL, LYII bo 
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that is very possible for him to be, at least to catch at a leffer, and dishonest 
Frofit, which is present and certain in Preference to what is in all respects its 
Reverse. Pray give me as perfect Kase as you can in this Particular. I begin 
to despair of letting my House this Summer. I hope the Sale of my Wine may 
be more depended on: for the almost miraculous Dilatoriness of our Voyage 
tho it hath added something to the Pleasure, hath added much more to the 
Expense of it. In so much that I wish Welch would send a 20£ Bill of Exch* 
by [word illegible] Means immediately after me; tho I fear Boor* Demands for 
Harvest Labourers have greatly emptied his Hands, and I would not for good 
Reasons be too much a Debtor to the best of Friends. I hope at the same time 
to see a particular Account of the State of Affairs at Fordhook and the whole 
sum of Payments to Boor from my leaving him to the Date of such Letter, 
when I presume the Harvest, as to England, will be pretty well over. I beg 
likewise an exact Account of the Price of Wheat p Load at Uxbridge. I have 
no more of Business to say, nor do I know what else to write you: for even the 
Winds with us afford no Variety. I got half a Buck from the New Forest, 
while we lay at the Ifle of Wight, and the Pasty still sticks by us. We have 
here the finest of Fish, Turbot, vast Soals and Whitings for less than you can 
eat Plaise in Mdd*. So that Lord Cromarty* Banishment from Scotland hither 
was somewhat less cruel than that of Ovid from Rome to Pontus.* We may 
however say with him—Quam vicina est ultima Terra mihi! Ultima Terra is 
you know the Land* End which a ten Hours Gale from North or East will carry 
us to, and where y™ Health with all our Friends left behind us in England will 
be most cheerfully drunk by 
Y* affect® Brother 


H. Frevpine. 
All our loves to my sister. 


This new and hitherto unprinted letter.is to the full as inter- 
esting, and almost as informing as the one written ten days 
earlier from the Isle of Wight. A few sentences need brief 
comment. In the Journal the reference to “‘ Middlesex turneps” 
is made clear by the statement that the “‘ frugal” turnip entered 
largely into the concoction of the metropolitan Vinum Pomone.t 
The peculiar description of wine as “‘ wind,” was, besides being 
a popular vulgarism, a curiosity of the Ryde landlady’s account. 
From the Journal it also seems that Fielding purchased a third 
hogshead of cider, probably for himself, which brought his bill 
up to £5 10s. ‘‘Cheeshurst,” given in the printed record as the 


* This reference to Lord Cromarty is doubtless due to Fielding’s editorship 
of the anti-Jacobite 7'rue Patriot, 1745-6. 
tT “But this I warn Thee, and shall alway warn, 
No heterogenous Mixtures use, as some 
With watry Turneps have debas’d their Wines, 
Too frugal.” (Philips’ Cyder, 1708, Bk, ii.) 
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address of Mr. Giles Leverance, the salesman, must have been the 
name of his farm, for in the letter, or rather at the back of it, he 
is described, in another script, as of Churston, that is, Churston- 
Ferrers, a village on the Devon coast. Welch was Saunders Welch, 
High Constable of Holborn, the friend of Johnson and Hogarth 
as well as of Fielding, and the father-in-law of Nollekens, the 
sculptor; Hunter was William Hunter, the “ great surgeon 
and anatomist of Covent Garden”; and Millar was Andrew 
Millar, the bookseller, of “‘ Shakespear’s Head over-against 
Katherine Street in the Strand.” Boor, whose trustworthiness 
is under suspicion, must have been the Richard Boor who was one 
of the witnesses to the undated Will executed by Fielding at 
Ealing before his departure from England. He was, also in 
all likelihood, the bailiff or agent-in-charge of the “ little house” 
at Ealing (Fordhook),* which if it mvolved harvesting and 
wheat crops, should have had farm-land attached to it. The 
“buck,” and the pasty which Mrs. Fielding made therefrom, 
are both mentioned in the Journal. Lord Cromarty must have 
been George Mackenzie, the third earl, sentenced to death after 
the °45, but reprieved. He was allowed to reside at Layhill in 
Devonshire. The apposite Latin quotation which Fielding makes 
in this connection is a fresh instance of that natural habit of 
letters which a cheap criticism is accustomed to stigmatise as pre- 
tentious erudition; and the lady referred to in the postscript was 
probably John Fielding’s first wife, née Elizabeth Whittmgham. 

The seal of this document, part of which remains, shows 
the double-headed eagle bearing a coat-of-arms on its breast. 
The second letter differs considerably from those which have 
been quoted. In the first place, it is much longer; and 
in parts betrays manifest signs of haste and a perturbation 
of spirits which are absent from its predecessors, although 
now and again the old joy of life, and the unconquerable 
“knack of hoping,” irrepressibly break out. The writing is 
sometimes scarcely decipherable ; and the paper in places is torn 


* Fordhook no longer exists; and the site, on the Uxbridge Road, opposite 
the Ealing Common Station of the Metropolitan District Railway, is now 
covered by villas. A sketch of it, as somewhat altered and enlarged by later 
occupants, is to be feund in the Guildhall Library. From a plan in the Ealing 
Town Hall, dated 1741, there were then fields to the north and east of it, 
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and mutilated—a condition of things which fully justifies the 
treatment by paraphrase of some of its matter. From internal 
evidence it must have been written about two or three weeks 
after Fielding reached Lisbon on August 14. For its better 
comprehension, it may be well to remind the reader that 
Fielding’s party, as expressly stated in the Journal, consisted 
of six persons, namely: Fielding himself; his wife; his eldest 
daughter, Harriot; Mrs. Fielding’s “friend,” Miss Margaret Collier ; 
and two servants, a footman William, whose ignoble surname has 
not survived, and a maid, Isabella Ash, who, with Miss Collier 
and Richard Boor, had witnessed the Ealing will. Miss 
Collier was doubtless well acquainted with the family, for her sister, 
Jane, had collaborated with Sarah Fielding in the “‘ New Dramatic 
Fable” of The Cry, published by Dodsley in the March of this 
year. Though superscribed as before to John Fielding, Esq. ; 
** p. the Lisbon Packet,” the letter begins without further ceremony 
as follows: 


T am willing to waste no Paper as you see, nor to put you to the Expense of 
a double Letter as I write by the Packet by which I would have you write to me 
every Letter of Consequence, if it be a single Sheet of Paper only it will not 
cost the more for being full and perhaps you have not time even to fill one 
Sheet for as I take it the idlest Man in the World writes now to the bufiest, 
and that too at the Expense of the latter. 

I have rect here two Letters from you and one from Welch. The 
Money I have tho I was forced to discount the note, it being drawn at 36 days 
Sight upon a Portugese who never doth anything for nothing. I believe as it 
was in Portugese neither you nor Welch knew this, and it was the Imposition 
of the Drawer in London. Your Letter of Business I have not yet seen. 
Perhaps it is lost as if it came by a Merchant Ship it easily may, for the Captains 
of these Ships pay no Regard to any but Merchants for which Reason I will 
have all my Goods eventothe smallest Parcel consigned to John Stubbs Esq’ (as 
I mentioned before, and hope will be done before y° receive this) marked with 
the large red F.— Pardon Repetition for abundans Cautela non nocet, and tho 
I mentioned my orders, I did not give the Reason either to y° or Welch, at least 
all my Reasons for these are Several but this is most worth y™ Notice. The 
Truth is that Captains are all y® greatest Scoundrels in the World but Veale is 
the greatest of them all. This I did not find out till the Day before I sailed 
which will explain many Things when you see him as perhaps you may for he is 
likewise 2 Madman, which I knew long before I reached Lisbon and he sailed a 
few Days ago. I shall not after what I have said think him worth my Notice, 
unless he should obiter fall in my Way. 

In answer to yours, if you cannot answer . . . yourself, I will assure you 
once for all I highly approve and thank you, as I am convinced I always shall 
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when y® act for me. I desire therefore you will always exert unlimited Power 
on these Occasions. 

With regard to the principal Point, my Health, which I have not yet 
mentioned, I was tapped again (being the 5th time) at Torbay . . . and possibly 
here I left the Dropsy, for I have heard nothing of it since . . . 

In Short as we advanced to the South, it is incredible how my Health 
advanced with it, and I have no Doubt but that [ should have perfectly 
recovered my Ilealth at this Day, had it not been obstructed by every possibie 
Accident which Fortune could throw in my Way. 

Here part of the letter is missmg; and we may take leave 
to summarise. The first “ accident” was that his whole family, 
‘except myself [!], Harriot and Bell” (the maid Isabella) fell 
ill. Wilham, the footman, a poor creature, having increased 
his disorder by indulging too freely in the wines of the country, 
was seized with a panic apprehension of dying in a foreign land, 
and, an object of unmeasured contempt to his deserted master, 
took ship in the Queen of Portugal for England. The letter 
proce eds : 

In the next Place I found myself in the dearest City in the World and in 
the dearest House in that City. I could not for my Soul live for less than 2 


Moidores a day |£2 14s.—the old moidore being about 27s.] and saw myself 
likely to be left Pennyless 1000 miles from Home, where I had neither 


Acquaintance nor Credit among a Set of People who are tearing one another's 
Souls out for money and ready to deposite Millions with Security but not a 
Farthing without. In this Condition moreover I saw no Likelihood nor 
Possibility of changing my Situation. The House I was in being the cheapest 
of the three in which alone I could get a Lodging with being poisoned. 

Fortune now seemed to take Pity on me, and brought me by a strange 
Accident acquainted with one Mr. Stubbs,* the greatest Merchant of this 
Place, and the greatest Corn Factor in the World. He hath a little Kintor 
[quinta {| or Villa at a Place called Jonkera (Junqueira], 2 miles from Lisbon 
and near Bellisle [Belem] ~ which is the Kensington of England | Portugal ?], 
and where the Court vow reside. Here he likewise got me a little House, 
with’ any manner of Furniture not even a Shelf or a Kitchin Grate. For 
this I am to pay ¥ Moidores a year, and hither I boldly came with scarce 
suff’ Money to buy me the Necessaries of Life. . 


At this pomt we may again abridge. In furnishing the 


* V.s uUpra, P. YSd, 
7+ A quinta, in Spanish and Portuguese, is a small farm or country-house, 
so called because the tenant pays to the landlord a fifth part of the produce. 

t Fielding makes the same odd slip in the Journal, adding another by 
saying that Catherine of Arragon is buried there, whereas he should have 
written Catherine of Braganza, widow of Charles II. Junqueira is a suburb of 
Lisbon. 
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** villakin,” Fielding’s funds sank to the lowest ebb. But an 
opportune bill arriving from his brother, the tables were turned, 
and his expenses became moderate. Instead of two moidores a 
day, he found he could live for less than a moidore per week, and 
moreover could not easily exceed it. ‘“‘ Where then,” he asks, 
** was the Misfortune of all this? or what was there which could 
retard my Recovery, or shock a Philosophy so established as 
mine, which had triumphed over the Terrors of Death when I 
thought it both certain and near?” The answer is, that Mrs. 
Fielding, who, as we know, had fallen ill on landing, was still 
ailing in spirit. The climate of Portugal did not suit her: she 
was home-sick; and probably yearning for her little family at 
Fordhook. “She is,” says Fielding, “I thank God recovered ; 
but so dispirited that she cries and sighs all Day to return to 
England,” where she believed her husband might complete his 
convalescence just as well as at Lisbon, since he could not there 
command a coach, or look after his children and his home. This, 
to Fielding, who felt himself daily growing stronger, was most dis- 
quieting; and far more wearing than it could have been to a more 
selfish or less warm-hearted man. And matters were further 
complicated by the proceedings of that vague “‘ another” (the 
word is Fielding’s own), who, either as companion or confidante, 
plays so disturbing a part in many domestic difficulties. She 
is not named; but she must, we fear, be identified with Margaret 
Collier. She was poor; she was clever; she had become a “ Toast 
of Lisbon,” and she was apparently steadily setting her cap at 
the English Resident, one Williamson, a friend of Andrew Millar. 
Probably knowing that if Fielding went home with his wife and 
daughter she would also have to accompany them, she seems 
to have started the insidious suggestion that Mrs. Fielding should 
go back alone; and that she (Miss Collier) should remain behind 
in charge, as companion to Harriot. One can easily imagine 
the intense vexation that, as hope revived and the pressure of 
necessity decreased, these inopportune propositions must have 
given to Fielding. “By these means,” he says, “ my Spirits 
which were at the Top of the House are thrown down into the 
Cellar.” * The passages immediately succeeding deal with plans 


* This must have been a common eighteenth-century figure, for Cradock 
uses it to describe] Sterne, 
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for defeating Miss Collier’s machinations. They show much 
irritation—and even some incoherency. It is clear, however, that 
Fielding has not the slightest mtention of prejudicing his last 
chances of recovery by prematurely returning to England. One 
of the things he wishes his brother to do is, to send him out a 
“* conversible Man to be my companion in an Evening, with as much 
of the Qualifications of Learning, Sense and Good humour as 
y° can find, who will drink a moderate Glass in an Evening or 
will at least sit with me till one when I do.” He does not know, 
he goes on, anybody more likely to regain his health than himself ; 
he has now vigour and elasticity in his limbs ;* gets easily in and 
out of a carriage; when in it can ride the whole day; but all this 
will be lost if he goes back, or if the schemes of “‘ another” are 
allowed to prevail. The letter closes with dispersed particulars 
of presents he has despatched to friends in England. The list 
includes Dr. Collier—“‘ whose very name [he adds] I hate”; and 
who may have been Miss Collier’s brother, as her father died 
in 1732. Then come directions for clothes he wishes sent out 
to him, ‘‘ for the Winters here are short but cold.” The tailor 
is to make them wider in the shoulders—a proo’ that he is putting 
on flesh. But he must speak for himself: 

Let me have likewise my Tye and a new Mazer Perriwig from Southampton 
Street and a new Hat large in the Brim from my Hatter, the corner of 
Arundel S‘. I have had a Visit from a Portugese Nobleman and shall be 
visited by all as soon as my Kintor is in order. Bell follows Capt Veal to 
England where he hath promised to marry her My Family now consists in a 
black Slave and his Wife, to which I desire you to add a very good perfect 
Cook, by the first Ship, but not by Veale. Scrape together all the Money of 
mine you can and do not pay a Farthing without my Orders. My Affairs will 
soon be in a fine Posture, for I can live here, and even make a Figure for 
almost nothing. In Truth the produce of the Country is preposterously cheap. 
I bought three Days ago a Lease of Partridges [leash—that is, three] for ab* 
1:4 English and this Day 5 young Fowls for half a Crown. What is imported 
from abroad is extravagantly dear, especially what comes from England as doth 
about all the provision of Lisbon. I must have from Fordhook likewise 4 Hams 
a very fine Hog fatted as soon as may be and being cut into Flitches Send me 
as likewise a young Hog made into Pork and salted and pickled ina Tub A 
vast large Cheshire cheese and one of Stilton if to be had good and mild, I 
thank Welch for his, but he was cheated: God bless you and y™ H., Fielding 


mil annos «ec. 


* In taking ship at Rotherhithe, he had ‘‘no use of his limbs,” and was 
hoisted like a log over the side. 
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A postscript, of which the end is missing, reveals further 
obliquity on the part of William the footman, who, after his 
inglorious departure, is found to have cheated his master of 
£3 12s. by pretending that he had discharged an unpaid bill. 
This sum is to be deducted from any draft he may present for 
payment; and as a mild punishment, he is to be stripped of his 
livery. As for Isabella, she is “only a Fool”; and Fielding 
wishes her to be provided for at that Universal-Registry-Office 
in which he and his half-brother were jointly concerned. 

Of all these matters there is nothing in the Journal, which 
abruptly ends with the arrival of the Queen of Portugal at Lisbon. 
What more happened in those brief weeks that followed the 
despatch of the foregoing letter will now probably never be 
revealed. Fielding, it is obvious, believed he should recover. 
But early in October 1754 his joys and sorrows—his eager gust 
of existence and his incurable hopefulness—found their close 
in the quiet English Cemetery. His widow survived him 
many years, dying at Canterbury as late as March 1802. 
Harriot, his daughter, eventually married Colonel James Gabriel 
Montresor, and lived a brief wedded life. As for Miss Margaret 
Collier, she retired to Ryde; but scarcely, one would imagine, 
to meditate the memories of her Peninsular manoeuvres. In 
1755 she wrote to Richardson, complaining that she had been 
reported to be the author of the Journal because “ it was so very 
bad a performance ’’—in which last words the excellent Samuel 
no doubt heartily concurred. Another tradition concerning her 
is, that a profile she cut in paper served as the initial hint for 
Hogarth’s posthumous portrait of the author of Tom Jones. 
As if the marvellous eye-memory of Hogarth could possibly 
have needed such an incentive! Whether Captain Richard Veal 
ever married Isabella Ash the maid, is not recorded; but from 
what we know of the antecedents of that septuagenarian lady- 
killer and ex-privateer, he probably did not. It is, however, 
to be hoped that the feeble and fraudulent William was duly 
mule'ed in the full amount of which he had sought to 
“bubble” his ‘confiding employer. 


Austin Dosson. 


AFRICAN BIG-GAME SHOOTING 
FOR WOMEN 


THE number of women big-game shots is steadily increasing. 
The wonder, now that girls, like boys, are brought up to open-air 
activity, is that it is not larger. For women approach men 
more nearly in activity and endurance than in sheer brute 
strength, and would therefore seem physically suited for this 
sport. But the fact is that they often lack self-confidence, and 
there must be many a girl who, though she envies the joys of 
the hunter’s life, has yet too poor an opinion of her own capacity 
to sample them. She does not know how easy it is for any 
active and healthy woman—one, for instance, who has played 
hockey—to meet every requirement of the “shikari”; or how 
soon she will become a fair game shot if to this activity she adds 
a moderate amount of self-control and common sense. Endurance 
and strenuous exertion are, no doubt, essential; but surely any 
young person who is really healthy, physically and morally, 
would only see additional romance in this necessity ? 

In another respect want of knowledge is probably a hindrance. 
For in many cases women, with the instinctive humanity of their 
sex, shrink from the idea of so “ bloodthirsty”’ an amusement. 
Some suffering is, of course, involved, but it may easily loom too 
large in the mind’s eye of those who, never having pursued big 
game, imagine, perhaps, that death from the bullet is as cruel 
a fate as that of the hunted fox, or fish struggling upon its hook. 
This side of the business is but a small part of the hunter’s life 
in the bush. Moreover, the effect even of this part is almost 
obliterated at the time by the redeeming fact that every animal 
shot, even an elephant, is eagerly welcomed as food. A good 
bag means a merry evening in camp for every carrier, and it is 
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with the sensations of a benefactor rather than with those of a 
murderer that the hunter enjoys his well-earned food and rest. 

Apart from the necessary cruelty, the whole expedition, 
down even to the dirt and discomfort, is delightful and refreshing, 
if only in its contrast to the conventions, crowds, and indoor 
life of our English “ civilisation.” I am speaking, of course, 
only of the one form of big-game shooting expedition known to me 
personally, that of BritishCentral Africa. The life on a camping 
journey in that out-of-the-way part of the Empire is extremely 
simple. It is one of the few means still left to us in this complex 
old world of getting into fairly close contact with Nature, and in 
this lies its chief fascination. But, besides living somewhat 
primitively oneself, one is able to watch at close quarters the 
lives of genuinely primitive men, men who, after all these ages, 
live as lived not only their prehistoric ancestors, but also, mutatis 
mutandis, our own. And perhaps it is just because our progenitors 
lived a somewhat similar life that it fascinates us so much, that 
we have an inherited aptitude for it, and that its glamour is akin 
to the glamour of our childhood. Be this as it may, the pursuit 
of big game certainly lmks white man to black with a common 
interest and facilitates mutual understanding. 

And, besides, it gives interest to even the most barren and 
unpromising of countries, so long as they contain game. It is 
to my silent, watchful tramps through the bush, alone except 
for two or three natives, that I owe many a curious glimpse of 
wild life which otherwise would probably have been missed. 
I well remember one evening when, after a long and unsuccessful 
chase of a herd of hartebeeste, I was walking somewhat wearily 
back to camp. Darkness was coming on fast, and the shrivelled 
trees and tall clumps of grass had become nothing but an endless 
succession of shadows. Suddenly a wavering call, shrill and 
wild, pierced through the woods. Was it a shriek or a song, or, 
more likely, the howling of fierce wild dogs? I questioned one 
of my boys. 

“Tt is the Maleela”’ (the death lamentation), he said, “ from 
a village over there in the bush.” 

At last we came in sight of our camp among the trees, with 
its cheerful firelight glowing on the branches above, and on the 
black figures that flitted busily to and _fro. 
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Again, one day, as I cautiously stepped along, I had a 
momentary glimpse of a minute antelope, no bigger than a hare. 
It was exquisitely graceful as it leapt from the grass at my feet 
and darted away. ‘Then there was the party of baby bush pigs. 
They were rooting in the dust when I came stealthily upon 
them at the edge of a tiny glade. After a few minutes they 
became uneasy and scampered off, each with its absurd little 
tail held straight up, stiff as a poker. Above all is the memory 
of that day when the mighty elephant himself appeared, rising 
above the six-foot grass like a great, grey rock. But I must 
apologise; these memories are beguiling me from the business 
in hand, which is to give, if possible, some little help to 
other women who feel the blood of Diana tingling in their 
veins. 

Before I went out to Nyasaland I had never held a rifle in 
my hands, and I had only the vaguest idea of what big-game 
shooting meant. ButI felt sure that, whether successful or not, 
I should enjoy a pursuit which demanded skill and energy and 
promised adventure. My ambitions received encouragement, 
and a rifle took its place among my baggage. It was a Mauser, 
‘275 in. bore, a small rifle, but of high velocity and flat trajectory. 
It proved most efficient, but, possibly, a ‘303 might have been 
more convenient in a country where the less usual size of cartridge 
is not always to be had. Opinion is divided as to the size of 
rifle most suitable for big game. Some think it madness not to 
use a large-bored, double rifle, especially when there is a chance 
of meeting dangerous animals. Others use one but little heavier 
than the ‘303 for everything, including elephant. For a woman, 
I should say that the heaviest that she could hold steadily would 
be best, and this, at any rate until she had had experience, would 
probably not be larger than the 303. It is most important to 
use a rifle light enough to be handled quickly and held steadily ; 
in any case the beginner wiil find this difficult enough. 

I had not been in Nyasaland many days before my education 
had begun. An Indian Sikh soldier was told off to give me a 
few lessons in the elements of rifle-shooting. These amusing 
lessons had to be conducted without much help from speech. 
They took place, as a rule, on the shooting-range just as the sun 
was rising. My instructor was a big, handsome man, with a 
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black beard looped in under his chin. His tunic, turban, and 
tight-fitting trousers were all of clean white cotton. He showed 
me the various positions in which a rifle should be held, treating 
me like a recruit. Then we went on to aiming, and on the 
second day I fired my first shot with a full-sized rifle. The 
rifle was laid on a rest, but I had received so many warnings 
about its kicking propensities that I fully expected to be knocked 
down. All that happened, however, was the scoring of a bull’s- 
eye! After that I practised again several times, but without my 
Sikh. 

I practised chiefly the standing and sitting positions, for in 
Nyasaland the undergrowth is so thick that it is practically 
never possible to take a lying-down shot. In fact, I was usually 
obliged when in the bush to stand upright in order to see my 
target clearly. Whenever possible, however, I sat down, for in 
this position the knees make a very steady support for the elbows. 
The range, of course, differed greatly from the bush. The rifle 
had merely to be held steadily, while the trigger was gently 
pressed. There was no hurry, and one could wait until quite 
satisfied with one’s aim. The target was perfectly visible with 
its clear black and white, and it was immovable. 

In the bush all was reversed. The target was alive; it might 
bolt at any moment, and was often obviously on the point of 
doing so. Then, again, the coats of most African game animals 
are light brown or grey, and tone so perfectly with their sur- 
roundings that, at any rate to unaccustomed eyes, they are often 
a mere blur. So much for the “ target” in bush conditions. 
There remains the personal side of the equation. Even if the 
shooter could see the target distinctly, and be sure of its remaining 
still, how is she (or he) to aim steadily after a quick run, or a 
crawl flat upon the ground? She is panting, her eyes are full 
of dust, and her hands, probably, are trembling. And yet, if 
she decide to shoot, she must become in a moment, breath and 
hands, as steady as a rock! To these common difficulties are 
sometimes added the presence of two or three highly excitable 
natives; or, possibly, one may be attacked by that “ buck fever” 
which is said to overcome some people at the sight of game, or, at 
any rate, at the prospect of an exceptionally fine head. In spite 
of all this, the beginner’s successes, except perhaps on the first 
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occasion or two, are likely far to outnumber her failures. The 
possession of a reasonable amount of energy and common sense is 
enough to ensure a fair share of “‘ good luck.” 

A description of the dress that I used for shooting will per- 
haps be useful. It was a triumph as regards usefulness and 
comfort, if not as an artistic creation. In colour it was a drab 
yellow, which, in Africa, makes the wearer almost invisible. 
The material was strong cotton twill, proof against, at any rate, 
the lesser thorns, and a good protection against the sun. 
The frequent necessity, when stalking game, to creep or even 
to drag oneself flat along the ground makes a skirt unsuitable, 
and I wore a long Norfolk coat and knickerbockers. Putties, 
though hot, are a protection against scratches, and perhaps 
against snakes. My boots had rope soles for quietness when 
stalking. 

In tropical countries the hat is a most important item, 
especially when, as in shooting, no sun umbrella can be carried. 
A stiff pith helmet gives the best protection, but it is difficult to 
keep it firmly on the head. I therefore used what is called 
a “‘ double Terai,” two complete felt hats, one within the other. 
Round this was wound a brown scarf, and inside the crown I 
used to put, when midday found me far from camp, a loosely 
crumpled handkerchief. When I add that sometimes I knotted 
a large brown silk handkerchief loosely round my neck to protect 
my shoulders from the sun, it may be thought that I was over- 
cautious. But without experience to show what one can stand, 
over-caution is better than a risk of sunstroke and the loss of 
many precious days. Anyhow, the sun never hurt me, whatever 
I attempted under its fiercest rays. 

On one occasion, for instance, in the hot, low country near 
Lake Nyasa, I walked in pursuit of elephants from five o’clock 
in the morning until half-past twelve, and part of the way through 
the most wearying long grass. I covered, I suppose, quite 
twenty miles, and for the last few hours the air was like a furnace. 
My back felt half-broken when I arrived in camp. Yet, after 
bath, lunch, and rest, I was ready for a pleasant little shoot in 
the cool of the evening, when I was lucky enough to get a fine 
waterbuck. The healthy life and the wonderfully dry air 
doubtless increase one’s capacity for endurance. 
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For the sake of showing the difficulties and the degree of 
success to be expected by the complete novice it may be of interest 
to relate what befell on the first day that I went out after game. 
On this special occasion an Englishman came with me as well 
as my usual native companions. It was June, and most districts 
were still obstructed by the long grass. The country was flat 
where we were, but in the far distance towered a magnificent 
and rocky mountain mass, Mlanje. We walked for about two 
miles along the “‘ European road,” an earthen track six feet in 
width. Then, coming to a patch of half-burnt grass, where it 
was possible to see a little farther, we turned off down a narrow 
native path. Even here we passed at times through tracts 
of grass six feet in height. 

Suddenly I found that we had stopped and that my rifle had 
been thrust into my hands. 

“Shoot! Aim carefully!” said my companion. 

“Where? What is it?” I whispered. I was quickly 
pushed a few paces further forward. 

“There! Hartebeeste. Hurry up!” 

Then I saw, away among the brown grass and trees, a small 
patch of darker brown. It seemed impossible to hit it. I raised 
my rifle despairingly, stood as firmly as I could, and fired. The 
buck started, but, uncertain of our direction, it hesitated a few 
seconds before it fled, and I fired again. I could not possibly 
have hit it, I thought. When we reached the spot where it had 
stood, however, a few specks of blood were found upon a blade 
of grass. I was simply amazed. 

The natives at once began to track the buck through the 
thick grass. A “ boy”? went up a tree to reconnoitre. It seemed 
hopeless to search the bush for a slightly wounded buck. But 
very soon a birdlike whistle came from the tree, and the boy was 
seen pointing cautiously to our left. We moved silently in that 
direction. I was close behind my friend, when suddenly he 
raised his rifle and fired, and after only a second’s interval he 
had fired again. My bewilderment increased when on advancing 
a few steps I saw two large antelopes lying dead! They were 
hartebeeste. The second had appeared just as the first had 
fallen, deluding even my experienced companion into taking 
them for one and the same beast. One of them had a slight 
wound in his head caused by my first shot! 
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The same day as we returned to camp game was again sighted, 
and again I could see nothing. 

“Go on, follow the gun-boy,” whispered my companion. 

The boy was slinking along half crouched to the earth. I 
followed, straining my eyes for sight of the antelope. At last I 
saw a dark brown patch, and could even make out the horns. 
This “antelope” soon resolved itself, however, into a small bush 
with shrivelled leaves! Then the boy stopped; evidently he 
expected me to shoot. But I saw nothing. He grew more and 
more excited, pointing and whispering. Where was that little 
brown antelope? ‘Then, all at once, something black made a 
slight movement in the middle of a black, burnt patch of 
ground. There stood an enormous black pig with tusks! I made 
haste to fire, and immediately that warthog was struggling on 
the ground. Another shot, and all was over. He must have 
been the ugliest of an ugly race, for he had lost one ear in some 
long-past fight. His tusks, however, were fine ones, measuring 
ten and a half inches in length by five inches in girth. The 
results of my first day did not altogether discourage me. It was 
not long before I grew quicker at seeing game, and a little less 
slow, too, at aiming and firing. 

My best opportunities for shooting occurred on camping 
journeys. It would take too much space to tell the story of 
any of these wonderful expeditions in full. But, in order that 
my readers may have some idea of the sport, I will describe a 
typical walk in search of game such as took place so often on those 
expeditions. 

At the time that we passed through some of the best shooting 
country we were on a definite journey between two places, and 
had not much time to spare. We travelled about eighteen miles 
a day, starting at daylight so as to complete the march before 
the sun was at its fiercest. This prevented the most exhilarating 
experience of all, the early morning shoot. Still, the evenings 
were available, when, as at daybreak, the wild beasts move 
about to drink and feed. During this journey in the Highlands 
of Angoniland, the moment, therefore, to which each day I 
looked forward was that when, after a hot but peaceful after- 
noon in camp, tea-time came, and with it a puff of cooler air 
and renewed energy. Hastily swallowing a cup of tea, I look 
round for Jayula, my gun-boy. There he is, squatting under 
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a tree, my rifle by his side, and surrounded by an expectant 
group. 

It is usually most satisfactory in this sort of shooting to be 
the only rifle. It will then be quite clear who shall fire, and whose 
bullet has done the deed. Besides, to feel that all depends on 
yourself is inspiring and brings success. One does not want 
too many native followers either; for the smaller the party the 
better are its chances of escaping the notice of the quick-eyed 
antelope. My difficulty, usually, was to keep my party small 
ecough; the natives are born hunters, and they hope, by helping 
to carry home the spoils, to get a larger share of the meat. 

After a few minutes’ discussion of the best direction, I and three 
or four of these eager companions set forth into the bush. The 
country is dry and sparsely wooded, with, here and there, tangles 
of long, brown grass. Paths, six inches wide, made by natives and 
game, run through it now and then. Down one of these Jayula 
walks, shouldering the rifle. He is clothed in an old blue jersey 
through which his shoulders have worn their way. I follow him, 
tucking in my puggaree now that the sun is declining, so that it 
shall not, by waving, attract the game’s attention. Next come 
three or four natives; they are less fully clothed than the gun- 
boy. Once outside the camp, I stop to load the rifle and return 
it to the boy to carry. Then we continue, in single file always, 
and in silence. We glance constantly from side to side and 
on the ground. The natives see and understand everything, 
and to try to learn from them is one of the most interesting sides 
of big-game shooting. 

Suddenly the boy points to the ground, and, looking closely, 
I can just see a faint V-shaped mark, the footprint of a certain 
antelope. It is not difficult to learn to distinguish between the 
spoor of the various animals, but to say whether they are big 
specimens or small ones, going fast or walking, requires far more 
practice. On we go until Jayula taps sharply on the ground; 
this is, 1 know, a warning, and, looking down, I am in time to step 
over a shake that wriggles rapidly across the path, or over a 
thick stream of ants engaged in a migration and protected by 
their ferocious biting soldiers. 

After half an hour or so we emerge into more open country. 
Then, with a soft whistle, the gun-boy stops so short that I almost 
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run into him. He slowly bends down, his eyes nearly starting 
out of his head as he stares fixedly to one side. In a moment we 
are all crouching down. Jayula keeps his eyes fixed on the 
same point, but he moves along sideways like a crab, and not 
towards it. I follow him, trying in vain to see what he is staring 
at. After a few minutes he stops, and, taking a little dust, he 
lets it filter through his fingers to the ground. ‘The wind is 
right now,” he says. He moves on, this time straight forward. 
He walks half bent and in the most stealthy manner; I follow 
similarly. The other natives have effaced themselves. 

At last, far away among the trees, I see two bucks moving 
slowly along as they feed. I am surprised at their distance; 
after the precautions we had taken, I had imagined them much 
nearer. On again, stooping lower and lower. We keep a big 
tree or an anthill ever between ourselves and our quarry. Then 
we have to creep on hands and knees. At last there is no 
more good shelter between ourselves and the game, and still we 
are quite three hundred yards away. At about half that distance 
are some low tufts of grass, and Jayula, without a pause, is 
proceeding towardsthem. But now he is flat on the ground. In 
one hand he holds my rifle, and with the other he drags himself 
along, body, legs, and toes all helping with their snakelike 
wriggles. Again I try to follow his example, but even a modern 
girls’ school gives no training in these contortions. However, I 
manage fairly well, though, even with both hands free, my pace 
is slower than Jayula’s. 

The ground is as hard as iron and full of the sharp stumps of 
burnt grass, as I soon feel to my cost. It 1s exhausting work, too, 
and before we reach those tufts of grass my breath is all gone. 
Directly we arrive I seize the rifle, and am in the act of writhing 
into a sitting position, when Jayula gives a disgusted grunt. 
Looking up, I get a fine view of galloping antelopes. Jayula 
stands up; it was the changeable wind, he says, which betrayed 
us. He whistles, and soon the other natives join us, and the 
walk is continued. 

At times an episode like this would be the whole result of an 
afternoon’s toil. Far more frequently, however, there would be 
a more cheerful tale for the camp-fire. One day, for instance, we 


had had just such another crawl across an open space surrounded 
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by small trees. It was getting late, and when I, ensconced at last 
behind a tuft of grass, raised my rifle to shoot, I found to my 
discomfort that in the fading light the reedbuck which we were 
stalking had vanished. Each time that I closed one eye to aim 
he vanished, though when I opened both eyes I could see him 
well enough. At last, in despair, I moved until I got a certain 
blade of grass directly between myself and the buck’s shoulder. 
Then, closing one eye, I aimed at the blade and fired. Fortunately 
the buck was killed outright. 

Then, as darkness fell, we would return to camp. Every 
follower, probably, would have been left behind to carry in the 
spoils. And so, as the groups of carriers who sat cooking the 
evening porridge caught sight of Jayula and me returning alone, 
word would go round that meat must be coming. Smiles would 
light up every face, and a little later the sound of human jaws 
at work would be really astounding! On the joys of bath, 
of food, and of the sleepy after-dinner talk round the camp-fire 
I will not enlarge, but they seem somehow, at any rate in 
retrospect, better than all others of their kind. 

During the eight months that I spent in Africa I was only for 
a total of seven or eight weeks in good shooting country. In this 
period I secured close on fifty head of game. Besides these, I 
wounded ten, which were subsequently lost. These misfortunes 
were nearly all caused by impenetrable country or by the approach 
of night, both of which make it impossible to follow up a wounded 
buck. A few such tragedies can hardly be avoided; one can but 
resolve never to risk a doubtful shot. Often, however, one round 
will be enough; or a short run, rifle in hand, and a quick shot on 
coming upon the wounded buck will finish the job. 

In Nyasaland the shooting is all done on foot. A native or 
two usually help to find and track the game. This simplicity, 
I think, adds to the charm, and, besides, it enables one to shoot 
as inexpensively as is the case anywhere. Native labour is cheap, 
rising from three shillings a month, and a shooting licence, except 
for elephants, costs only about £4. The best season for shooting 
is from August until November, for a great part of the thick 
grass has then been burned off. The temperature, at any rate 
in the Highlands, is moderate. In this part of the country the 
maximum is about 95° F., and in the cold weather the minimum 
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may drop to 40° F. In the lower parts, near Lake Nyasa, the 
temperature sometimes rises to 120° F. Fever is fairly common, 
but, with care, I do not see why others should not be as fortunate 
as I was, and escape it altogether. In this case the thorough 
change would seem actually to cause lasting benefit to one’s 
health. 

I have tried to show that the interest of a big-game shooting 
expedition by no means all comes from its more barbarous side, 
exciting though this is. And it is possible that when a good 
head of every species has been acquired, the shooting itself might 
begin to pall, except for urgent larder necessities. A good 
camera then would make an excellent alternative to the rifle. To 
get a successful photograph of a buck must be more difficult and 
nearly as exciting as to slay it with arifle. The need for alertness 
and decision, and the sense of adventure, would be the same; 
and a rifle would still be taken in case some chance lion or leopard 
should fail to treat the camera with respect. 

So great to me was the enchantment of those camping journeys 
in the bush that I should like to persuade other women to try a 
similar life in some corner of the world that still remains untouched. 
But let them try it soon, before 


. custom lies upon them with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 


Who knows but that if they (thanks to the impetus given by big- 
game shooting) possessed such memories to fortify them, such 


. . . glimpses that would make them less forlorn, 


custom then might never quite gain the victory ? 


Mary Bripson. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
A REPLY TO CRITICS 


By the great courtesy and kindness of the Editor of the National 
Review, I have been allowed once more to intrude myself in 
these pages, in order to make some reply to those who, as a 
result of my article in the October number, have contributed 
such interesting and ably written articles on the Public School 
question. I cannot but feel that the many obvious imperfec- 
tions in style and thought of my article have been more than 
compensated for by the interest and discussion which have been 
aroused in this most vital problem. Several essential points 
of view have been used to consider the difficulties: the Under- 
graduate, the all-important Parent, and the much discussed 
Schoolmaster. I should be wanting in any proper sense of 
gratitude if I did not at once say how appreciative I am of 
the consideration and civility with which they have dealt with 
the remarks of one so young as myself. May I at the same 
time gratefully acknowledge those most interesting private 
letters which have been written to me ? 

But while I fully respect the older experience and calmer 
judgment of those older than myself, I must say frankly that 
I cannot honestly agree with some of the views of my critics, 
and that my central assertion still seems to me indisputable. 
It may however be shorter and simpler to say a word or two 
about each article in turn. 

I must again assure “An Undergraduate” of my gratitude 
to him for the most considerate manner in which he dealt with 
my article. He writes with moderation and skill. And yet 
I cannot help feeling that for one whose ideals are so obviously 
strong, and whose whole view of life is so striking, he only makes 
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his points half-heartedly and without real conviction. I think 
he received an impression from my article which I was most 
anxious to avoid, and which I now wish to dispel. Both he 
and “‘ An Assistant Master” are inclined to treat my attitude 
as one of despair and gloom. Again, although he gives me credit 
for an affection ior my own school, he is in reality doubting 
whether I really believe in the English Public School System, and 
he delivers a rather platitudinous, if eloquent defence of it as 
against foreign methods. He holds up to admiration the liberty 
and freedom of our English Public Schools. 

That I have given these two impressions—that I am not hope- 
ful and that I dislike the Public School System—I very sincerely 
regret. I cannot say much about my own school, because its 
identity must not be revealed, but let none think that I feel any 
emotion in connection with it except the most reverent affection. 
The whole system, too, is magnificent, quite unrivalled; but it 
is no despairing view to take, to complain that in many cases 
it has become slothful and careless, that the masters, who have 
the schools in their hands, are not making the carcass of the 
system flow with the warm blood of sympathy and power. 
I press this further. It is only through the Public School System 
itself that there is a possibiuity of progress. Nowhere can be 
found such opportunities of instilling the qualities of chivalry, 
honour, purity, or of giving the sense of freedom and responsi- 
bility. Change the system, and I personally am at a loss how 
to proceed. 

‘““An Undergraduate” dislikes the idea of an increased 
supervision on the part of masters. Nobody will more warmly 
agree with him than myself. Nobody can have much to do with 
a Public School and not swiftly realise that supervision is not 
the chief weapon in the hands of the authorities for good. Some 
supervision is, of course, necessary, but it is as the result 
of an appeal on far different lines that the change must 
come. It is by a better understanding on the part of many 
masters of the infinitely complex nature of boys, by their 
realising that so many must be treated not as animals but as 
patients. And, above all, a greater courage is required to 
iace unpleasant facts, a courage which will not allow them to 
refuse to deal with evil, because it is distasteful, or because it 
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disturbs their complete confidence that all is well, or their own 
self-esteem. 

I am cautioned by “‘ An Undergraduate” against looking 
at the question from too short a distance and not gaining the 
sense of perspective that the passage of a few years may give. 
A great truth, of course, underlies his remarks. The inexperience 
of youth must be carefully considered in coming to a proper 
judgment. But he seems to me to be here on very 
dangerous ground. Things so very soon become changed 
by time. Distance so easily lends enchantment. “(The 
Public Schools),” he writes, “ possess a moral atmosphere 
that is amazingly good;” or, again, “The tone is extra- 
ordinarily high.” I can only regretfully come to the con- 
clusion that he has fallen into the common error. I can 
only reply that every word of my article was founded on fact, 
that while as I have said despair is far from my feelings, I know 
from indisputable evidence how impossible it is for one who 
really sees things as they are, to use these eulogistic expressions 
of many of the greater Schools. 

In criticismg my remarks on the Schools and Imperialism 
and Social Service “An Undergraduate” is afraid of “ an 
appalling picture of youthful gravity.” Frankly I find it difficult 
to treat this seriously. It is a ludicrous idea to suppose that 
finer ideals and a cleaner atmosphere will carry with them a 
solemn priggishness and a premature sadness. Trust human 
nature to avert that. But I firmly adhere to my remarks in the 
former article. ‘‘ Every year,” he says, “‘ hundreds of boys 
leave the Public Schools to devote their lives to the Service of 
State and Empire.” Many do, it is true, and all honour to them 
forit. But many more, so many as to make any one who realises 
the facts very anxious, go out primarily to serve themselves 
and only secondarily their country. And it is only through 
genuine self-sacrifice and service that either at home or abroad 
we can hope to succeed. 

In one paragraph “ An Undergraduate” deals with a subject 
I had carefully avoided. I mean religion. But I welcome his 
remarks. There are, beyond all question, signs of a big religious 
movement in the Universities. But with exceptions of certainly 
great importance the Schools are not greatly affected. 
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As a final word to “ An Undergraduate,” may I say that 
I am astounded at his imagining that the errors of School can 
be so easily obliterated afterwards. Nobody can fail to admire 
the fine men who may be found in the Army, in the Universities 
or in other professions; the great and growing interest in social 
and national questions. But there is also painfully obvious a 
great volume of apathy and luxury and frequently a depressing 
standard of morality. Surely “An Undergraduate” has seen 
enough of the world to realise that while recovery from immoral 
habits at School is always possible, it is never easy, and usually 
of hideous difficulty. Does the freer life of University or Army 
necessarily effect the change? No, it is at School, when characters 
are more impressionable and plastic, that the great opportunity 
comes. I may add that this theory of an easy recovery ill- 
harmonises with “An Undergraduate’s” rather despairing 
and, as I believe, untrue statement, “‘ Give him (a boy) vulgar, 
worldly, careless parents, and it is precious hard to change him.” 
How much harder after he has dipped into the mire at school. 

So much then in reply to “‘ An Undergraduate.” May I again 
thank him very warmly for his article? I envy his skill and 
his ability, and I would I had half his power of expression and 
sympathetic style. 

With regard to “‘A Parent’s” contribution, I wish only 
respectfully and gratefully to say that I agree with every word 
of it except the rather amazing suggestion that there should 
be more masters. Quality is wanted, quantity is there. If 
only all parents were like this one! 

Finally it is most gratifying to find that one of the much- 
abused Schoolmasters has given his view to this discussion, 
If he thinks it is impudent for one so young as I to offer any 
criticism of the deliberately expressed opinion of one so much 
older and with probably a life-long experience of this particular 
subject, I can only plead the same excuse as in my former article ; 
that I speak from first-hand knowledge, that however much 
the schoolboy sees his surroundings crudely and one-sidedly, 
yet he does see from a point of view which enables him to speak 
with accuracy and inside knowledge as perhaps he never can 
again. Frankly “An Assistant Master’s” article seems to 
me an admirable justification for an attack on the present 
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condition of the Public Schools. In face of all that every 
undergraduate or ex-schoolboy knows, it would be laughable 
if it were not so serious to read the following passage, 
written by an actual Schoolmaster—a fulsome panegyric of 
his own class. ‘“‘Now men of special fitness for the work, 
of genuine moral earnestness and unsleeping vigilance, of 
tact and experience, are quite incessantly fostering the 
kind of atmosphere fatal to moral evil of all sorts, but especially 
the one under discussion.” I will not deny for a moment that 
many such men exist; I trust and believe they are increasing. 
But there are many miles to travel yet. It is this lamentable 
ignorance, and complacent confidence in themselves that prevents 
such a very large number of Schoolmasters from attacking the 
problem before them with that vigour and earnestness to serve 
which can come only from a realisation that all is not well, and 
a humble recognition of the tremendously exacting qualities 
needed for their task. The writer of this article works himself 
into a deplorable attitude of wilful blindness as his article proceeds, 
with such phrases as “ the humble, patient efforts for the building 
up of virile generations of young Englishmen,” or, “‘ There is 
nothing to show that he (‘A Public Schoolboy’) knows more 
than a single section of one School,” and triumphantly announces 
as a last word that he is “ prepared to turn a deaf ear to the 
pitiful prating of the ignorant.” He would very gravely re- 
consider these glib sentences were he to pass a week in each 
of the Public Schools. ‘‘ Readers,” he writes, ‘‘ should be cau- 
tioned against ascribing to him (‘A Public Schoolboy’) a wider 
knowledge or more intimate acquaintance with fact than his 
elders have.” This is merely thoroughly deceptive both to 
himself and his readers, however comforting it may be. 

So, in spite of some very interesting remarks, as for instance 
those about religious teaching in the Schools, which are pro- 
foundly true, I cannot agree with the conclusions which “An 
Assistant Master” comes to, because I believe him not only 
ignorant but blind to the true facts of the case. I wish to make 
it quite clear that I am quite aware that there are one or two 
schools which are quite exceptional for the fineness and cleanness 
of their moral atmosphere. I do not forget them for a moment. 
But they are a very small minority. 
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I cannot conclude this most ill-written article without saying 
how gratified I am at the discussion which has been raised on 
this all-important topic. It really does not matter how much 
people disagree, provided that they are giving these problems 
sincere and earnest thought. It is apathy that is threatening 
Modern England, it is apathy and complacent confidence in 
themselves that is threatening the Public Schools. To recapitu- 
late: we have in England to-day the finest instrument in the 
world for training character and making men. The Prefectorial 
system, for instance, is a thing we must never allow to go. On 
the other hand, I believe most earnestly that at a time when 
social, national, imperial, moral, religious difficulties are laying 
before the upper classes an entirely unprecedented challenge, 
the Public Schools need rousing, invigorating, and cleansing. 
Rich men have still to learn to serve, to live simple lives without 
the accompaniments of luxury and indulgence. The England 
of to-morrow will not be made by the legislation passed through 
Parliament, but by the temper and manners of her sons. Above 
all is this true of the ruling class. 

I believe that a movement is beginning already. As I have 
said, some Schools have changed and are changing wonderfully. 
The Boy-Scout Movement will have fundamental results. May 
I respectfully invite every reader’s very earnest consideration 
to that very striking movement—“ The Agenda Club.” But still 
this colossal opportunity confronts the Public Schools. 

Will they take it while there is yet time ? 


A Pustic ScHOOLBOY 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuineton, July 7, 1911 


IT may seem a rash statement that second only to the interest 
of the British Empire in the proceedings of the Imperial Con- 
ference has been that of the United States, but I believe it to 
be a fact. I do not mean that it has been a popular topic of 
discussion or that the average newspaper reader has followed 
the proceedings of the Conference with close and intelligent 
attention, but to those persons who appreciate the great forces 
of Empire, and who know that the relations between the Mother 
Land and her self-governing Dominions were never so lightly 
held—with one exception, that epoch-making year in British 
history, 1776—as they are now, the results of the Imperial 
Conference have been awaited with the keenest interest. In 
the United States the number of people who study international 
relations and understand their meaning becomes larger every 
year. Not so long ago the man who had a clear conception 
of the play of world forces and could see their bearing on the 
United States was so rare as to be a curiosity, and foreign politics 
were disregarded because they were supposed to have no concern 
for the American. Now it is very different. Experience has 
brought knowledge, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
experience has dispelled some ignorance. Foreign affairs are 
still a sealed book to most Americans, but there are enough of 
the literati to whom the pages carry their message. 

To this class the meeting of the Imperial Conference was an 
event of the highest importance. Americans are not wanting 
in patriotism, and the patriotic American naturally hoped that 
the Conference would prove fruitless, although he feared that 
wisdom might guide its counsellors. It was with intense relief 
that he learned the Colonial Premiers had enjoyed themselves 
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hugely during the Coronation festivities, but had done nothing 
to tighten the links in the chain of Empire. The upper class 
cultivated American whose vision is wide enough to enable him 
to grasp international politics is neither an Anglomaniac nor an 
Anglophobe, although, as a rule, he admires England for all that 
she has done and the influence she has exercised in the spread 
of civilisation and the example she has set in good government. 
But first and foremost he is a patriotic American, and if his 
thoughts were translated into words I think they would be 
expressed something like this: 


I want to see America sit at the head of the council table of nations. I 
want to see her primacy so universally recognised that only the presumption of 
ignorance would dispute it. I want her to exercise the voice of authority, and 
to be able to enforce it if necessary. And then next to my own country, I 
want to see England strong and rich, but neither so strong nor so rich as 
America. 

Americans who think imperially recognise that so long as 
the British Empire remains intact the dream of American primacy 
will not be realised, and only when the Empire is disintegrated 
will Great Britain be forced to surrender first place. This does 
not mean that the American would deliberately do anything 
to bring about the downfall of Great Britain, but all history 
has taught that nations, like individuals, rise and decline and 
die, that all nature lives to decay and decays to live again, 
and if it be inevitable that nations must at last yield their great- 
ness, and that the span of national existence like that of mortal 
is limited, then the same destiny that has ordained that Great 
Britain shall fall has selected the United States to rise. The 
American will not assist destiny, but he will make no attempt 
to resist it. 


Americans may underestimate the difficulties that beset the 
British Empire, having only superficial knowledge they may not 
be able, perhaps, fully to understand the task of British states- 
men, but applying the test of their own experience they are 
puzzled why a modification of the same principle that has worked, 
all things considered, so well in their own case cannot be applied 
to meet the problems that British statesmen must solve if the 
Empire is to be kept together. 
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The difficulties confronting us [said a man of high position and wide know- 
ledge who takes keen interest in British affairs] at the time when we adopted 
the Constitution were not, I think, any less than those which now face Britain, 
We were confronted with the alternative of becoming an Empire in the truest 
sense of the word or remaining simply a Confederation and always in danger of 
some member of the Confederation withdrawing because of jealousy or some 
equally trivial cause. Relatively the distance that separated the colonies was 
greater in our day than is the actual distance that separates Canada from 
England or Australia from England or Canada to-day, and the means of com- 
munication were slower, much more difficult and much more uncertain, for 
electricity and steam have made thought instantaneous, and the Englishman of 
Canada or Australia thinks the same thing at the same moment as the English- 
man of England. Moreover, the conflict of interests was greater at the time of 
our birth than are those of the British Empire to-day. Part of our people 
derived their support from manufacturing and part from agriculture; some of 
our people lived on the seaboard and looked to the sea to feed and clothe them 
and give them wealth, others lived far inland, never saw the sea and had no 
knowledge of what the sea meant for their happiness and security. The interests 
of the different States were antagonistic, for the manufacturing States wanted 
cheap raw materials and cheap food-supplies and taxed manufactures, the 
agricultural States wanted cheap manufactures and the products of the soil 
protected. There was the danger of each State imposing its own tariff against 
its neighbour, which would have made an imperial policy impossible. We 
escaped that danger by free trade within the Empire, and while our fiscal system 
has not been universally approved, while some of our own people have attacked 
it as inequitable and conferring benefits on favoured States at the expense of 
others, yet, all things considered, it has worked well and created an Empire so 
firmly welded that we have no fear of its disintegration. 

We solved our problem by giving our people a dual citizenship. "We made 
them citizens of the State as well as citizens of the Empire. We gave to the 
States the largest measure of local self-government, and at the same time we 
retained the overlordship of the Empire. We made a mistake just as you have 
done, We gave our States such an excessive measure of self-government that 
we risked the danger of the Empire becoming subordinate to the State, but we 
are now correcting that, and the authority of the Empire is increasing as that 
of the State decreases. The mistake you made was to give your colonies and 
dominions an excessive measure of self-government without making provision for 
the effective exercise of imperial control. If to-day we were required to formulate 
a constitution, with the experience of the past hundred years as a guide, we 
should, I am sure, still more narrowly restrict the powers of the States and 
expand the authority of the central government, as you undoubtedly would if 
you were beginning anew the work of colonisation. Fortunately we were able 
to find a remedy for our mistakes before it was too late. 

It is always a delicate matter to make suggestions. It savours too often of 
impertinence, especially when it is an outsider interfering in family affairs. 
But I have never been able to understand why the English, with their genius 
for government, have not applied to the British Empire some form of the 
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federal principle. You could not, of course, now federate the British Empire 
in the same way that we federated the colonies, but why you do not create a 
federal council I do not understand. 

What do you mean by a federal council? I asked. 

I mean a council composed of delegates from Great Britain, Canada | 
Australia, and so on to constitute a permanent body, who would meet every 
day or once a week or as often as might be necessary, and who would discuss, 
sometimes in public and sometimes in secret, the affairs of the Empire, so that, 
in a word, you bring the Empire in one room instead of scattering it all over 
the globe. 

But would Canada, for instance, be satisfied to have its tariff regulated by 
the action of its delegates in the federal council, or, even more obnoxious, to 
have its tariff regulated over the protests of its delegates, because those delegates 
were outvoted by the delegates representing Great Britain, Australia, and other 
dominions ? 

No, decidedly not, but that would not happen. The federal council, at the 
beginning, at any rate, would simply have consultative powers, but would have 
no right of final action, For instance, Canada contemplates reciprocity with 
the United States, which may—I do not say it will—be of benefit to Canada 
and of corresponding injury to the rest of the Empire, but the Empire knows 
nothing about it until it is fait accompli, or at least so well on the way to com- 
pletion that it is impossible to stay action. If Canada perfunctorily informs 
the British Government of her intention the British Government gives her 
assent, because she can do nothing else, Canada having complete control of her 
own tariffs. If, on the other hand, Canada, through her delegates to the 
federal council, announced her intention and the bearing of Canada’s contem- 
plated action on the Empire at large was discussed, Canada might be willing to 
make a sacrifice or to forego the advantages for compensation granted in other 
directions. 

What compensation could be granted? England can grant no tariff con- 
cessions to Canada not enjoyed by the United States, for example. 

Not now, of course, but that would follow as a matter of course. So long 
as England believes in free trade the federal principle is impossible, for 
protection lies at the very root of federalism—the protection of your own 
people and your own country against the competition of other peoples and 
other nations, and federalism and free trade are an impossible mixture. When 
a majority of the English people are in favour of protection, federalism in 
some form or other will follow as a matter of course, although it may then be 
too late really to be effective. So far as Americans are concerned the longer 
that day is delayed the better it is for them. Take this matter of reciprocity 
asa concrete illustration. I am positive the President is right when he says 
that reciprocity will be a good thing for the United States, and if it is a good 
thing for Canada so much the better, as the arrangement will last all the 
longer. We are able to make this arrangement only because England has 


nothing better, or even so good, to offer Canada. If she had there would be 
no chance for us. 
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I have quoted this man at some length because it shows how 
Americans are thinking and that they are shrewd enough to see 
what to Englishmen is obscure. Americans are very careful 
now to say little or nothing about annexation as they know 
what a ticklish subject it is, and they want to do nothing to 
alarm Canadians. But a great many Americans no longer regard 
the talk of annexation as chimerical. Whether annexation is 
near or far, it must be plain to every one that if the result 
of reciprocity is advantageous to the Dominion, it will make her 
enjoy more intimate relations with the United States, and the 
intimacy of those relations will be at the expense of the Mother 
Country. It is inevitable. Sentiment counts for much, but, 
unfortunately, dollars and cents count for more. The average 
Canadian, who is not an Englishman, but a Canadian, that is 
Canadian born and the son of a native Canadian, may have a 
sentimental affection for England, but if it is the United States 
that is making him rich, if the United States has given him 
something which she has given no one else, while England gives 
him nothing which she does not give every one else, would it 
really be surprising if the Canadian, who has never seen England, 
who knows nothing about England, and who has no blood ties 
with England, should come to think that the United States was 
of more importance to him than England ? 


Last November, when the Democrats elected a majority of 
the members of the House of Representatives and Governors 
in New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Ohio, 
the Republicans were so despondent that they were willing to 
concede the election of a Democratic President. Even Mr. 
Taft shared the general depression. He believed that fate 
intended him to be a “ one-term President,” than which nothing 
can be more humiliating to an American statesman; that he 
was unpopular, and to some extent he was responsible for the 
party disaster. Mr. Taft’s personal fortunes were at a low ebb 
last November, and the party was no stronger than its leader. 
In a little more than six months there has been a remarkable 
change. Last November men were seriously discussing whether 
it would be politic to refuse Mr. Taft a renomination and perhaps 
snatch victory from defeat under a new commander. To-day 
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there is no such talk. Mr. Taft’s renomination is conceded, 
and certainly if the nomination were to be made now he would 
have no opposition in the convention worth mentioning. Mr. 
Taft is undoubtedly more popular now than he has been at any 
time since he entered the White House. Canadian reciprocity 
has helped him immensely; it was a master stroke in itself, 
and circumstances have conspired to turn it doubly to his advan- 
tage, for while it has helped him it has brought embarrassment 
to his enemies. 

Reciprocity is popular with the people, who think they are 
going to profit by the arrangement with Canada, and so long 
as the people believe that naturally they support the President 
who is fighting their battle. The more the people think that 
reciprocity is to their advantage the greater their dislike of the 
men who are opposing it, the “‘ Insurgents” from the middle 
west, who are solely responsible for the long delay in the passage 
of the Bill. But for them reciprocity would now be a law. The 
President is fortunate, too, in having the support of his political 
opponents, the Democrats, and almost the entire Press of the 
country, as the newspapers believe that reciprocity will cheapen 
the cost of paper. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the President should now find himself as popular as he was 
unpopular a few months ago, and that the Republicans should 
be much more hopeful. 

“President Taft is stronger than he ever was.” This is the 
opinion of Victor L. Berger, the only Socialist ever elected to 
Congress. 

He will be renominated without serious opposition. The Insurgents by 
opposing reciprocity have lost their opportunity and are disintegrating every 
day. . . A year ago it seemed as if Taft was hopelessly unpopular. La Follette 
was to be put up for President as the leader of the Insurgents. It was not 
expected that he would defeat Taft in the convention, but that with Taft as the 
Republican nominee it was thought the Democrats could elect a President. If 
La Follette had been a statesmen he would have stood by his guns and retained 
his following. But he didn’t, and now his followers are slipping away from 
him. 

The Anglo-American arbitration treaty has also helped 
Mr. Taft and has secured him the support of the churches and the 
people who oppose “ militarism” in every form. 

As Republican hopes have gone up Democratic have gone 
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down. It is the misfortune of the Democrats to be burdened, 
like some families, with undesirable connections. In Congress 
the Democrats have done admirably and their work, and the 
manner in which they have executed it, has met with the approval 
of the country, but their weakness is outside of Congress. New 
York, always the witches’ caldron of Democratic politics, is 
again boiling and the brew is offensive to the nostrils of decent 
people. Governor Dix, of whom much was expected at the 
time of his election last November, has proved a disappointment, 
and Mr. Murphy, the Boss of Tammany Hall, is supposed to be 
in complete control of the legislature at Albany and to be mani- 
pulating it for his own benefit. 

The New York World, the most influential Democratic news- 
paper in the United States, is making bitter war on Murphy 
and demands that an independent organisation be created to 
oppose Tammany. The situation, it says, is not hopeless, but 
no time must be lost if Murphy is to be overthrown and power 
wrested from him. A Republican paper taunts the World 
with using Murphy as an excuse to support the Republican 
candidate for the presidency next year, to which the World 
replies : 

Possibly Mr. Taft’s re-election by reason of Democratic apathy toward 
Murphy and general hostility to Tammany might be a good thing for the 
country. Mr. Taft is immeasurably stronger than he was a year ago, and is 
steadily growing. He has survived the great blunders of his Administration, 
such as the Ballinger appointment, the Cabinet of corporation lawyers, the 
subserviency to Roosevelt, the defence of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, dollar 
diplomacy and the Kerens-Hammond money-bag appointments. He is stronger 
now than he has ever been before since his inauguration. Who can tell how 
strong he will be a year from now, and especially in New York, without whose 
vote no Democratic President can be elected, if the reign of Murphy and 
Tammany goes unchecked ? 


Without the vote of New York it will be impossible for the 
Democrats to elect their candidate, and if the World bolts the 
ticket and the independent voters show their disgust of Murphy 
and Tammany methods by voting for Mr. Taft, New York is lost 
to the Democrats, and as New York goes so goes the presidency, 
according to a political proverb that has almost the force of a 
law. 

However, the Democrats, far from being despondent, are in 
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very optimistic mood and make light of any difficulties they 
must overcome. The truth is that neither side will have a 
walk-over, and if the two parties a year hence hold their relative 
positions of to-day the chances will slightly favour the Democrats. 


The adoption by the Senate of a resolution submitting to the 
various states an amendment of the Constitution for the election 
of senators by direct vote of the people instead of by the legisla- 
tures is a constitutional change as important as that now being 
attempted in England. Members of the House of Representatives, 
the Lower House as it is popularly called to distinguish it from 
the Senate, the Upper House, are elected by districts like members 
of the House of Commons, while senators are elected by the 
joint vote of the two houses of the legislature. The theory of 
the Constitution is that the House of Representatives represent 
the people and the Senate the State, and on that theory each 
State has two senators irrespective of the size or population 
of the State. It was supposed that the senators would be men of 
greater calibre than the representatives; and that only men of 
the highest character and ability would be selected by the 
legislatures to represent the State in Washington. The seat of 
all corruption in American politics is not Congress but the State 
legislature, and a seat in the Senate has been too often sold by a 
venal legislature to the highest bidder, or it has been given by 
the boss as a reward for party services. For more than a quarter 
of a century there has been an agitation to deprive the legislature 
of its power and to elect senators by the vote of the State at 
large, for while it is comparatively easy to corrupt a legislature 
the members of which can, as a rule, be cheaply bought, it would 
be more difficult to corrupt an entire State, and the expense 
would of course be much greater. 

The House had previously adopted the resolution and the 
Senate passed it with slight modifications, so that these differences 
must be reconciled before the resolution is submitted to the 
States, and it must be ratified by three-fourths of them to become 
effective. Assuming that the legislatures will heed what is 
clearly a popular demand, many men question whether anything 
will be gained by the change. It is true that it will cost more 


to buy a seat in the Senate, but that will make little difference 
VoL. LYII 67 
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to the man who has the money and is willing to spend it, and it 
will perhaps make it impossible for a poor man to come to the 
Senate; and there are to-day and always have been senators 
solely dependent upon their salaries. A rich man can send his 
agents throughout the State and by the use of money and other 
means secure votes, while the poor man would be placed at a 
decided advantage. It will be interesting to see whether the 
standard of the Senate is raised by the change or whether 
corruption in elections assumes only another form. 


One reason why there is so much corruption in American 
politics is that with the exception of two or three States there 
are no effective Corrupt Practices Acts, and things done by 
candidates or their agents that in Great Britain would land them 
in prison are either permitted or winked at in America. The 
use of money is practically unlimited, and unless the buying of 
voters or members of the legislative is so open that it creates 
a flagrant public scandal it passes unnoticed. The State of 
Oregon, which has given birth to several fantastic political 
devices, has a Corrupt Practices Act which other States might 
profitably place on their statute books. 

The Oregon law provides that the Secretary of State shall 
issue a pamphlet in which each candidate is permitted to use space 
not exceeding four pages, in setting forth the principles for which 
he stands and the reasons why he should be nominated. His 
opponents may occupy an equal number of pages, but they are 
required to sign their names to their arguments and are responsible 
under the libel laws of the State. Candidates must pay from 
$10 to $100 a page for this space, the amount varymg with 
the importance of the office. A copy of this pamphlet must 
be mailed to every registered voter not less than eight days 
prior to election. In practice, the Secretary of State mails 
the pamphlet to the voter as soon as he registers. 

After the nominations have been made, the Secretary of State 
issues another pamphlet, which is also sent to every registered 
voter, in which each party may occupy a space not exceeding 
twenty-four pages at a cost of $50 a page, and each candidate 
four pages at $100 a page. In addition a candidate may spend 
not to exceed fifteen per cent. of one year’s salary in the primary 
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campaign, and ten per cent. of one year’s salary after he has 
been nominated. If a candidate for senator should expend the 
full amount permitted by law it would amount in all to £535, 
which is much below the average election expenses of a member 
of the Senate. Every candidate is required to file a sworn 
itemised statement of his expenses within fifteen days after 
election, and a similar statement must be filed by every person 
who expended or contributed $50 or more in support of or in 
opposition to any candidate. The penalty for violation of the 
Act is a fine of not more than $5000, or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both, and a candidate violating the 
law forfeits his right to the office. Whether the law is strictly 
enforced in Oregon and there is less corruption than in other 
states I am not informed. 


American supervision over the affairs of Central America 
is growing apace, and if the Senate shows the same statesman- 
like grasp that has been displayed by the President and the 
Secretary of State the turbulent republics of Central America 
will not only enjoy peace for the first time in their history, but 
their commerce will be developed for the benefit of the world 
no less than for themselves. The Secretary of State has signed 
treaties with the Governments of Honduras and Nicaragua 
by which the finances of those republics will be reorganised by 
American bankers. These treaties do not contemplate an 
American protectorate or that dread of the American, an “ en- 
tangling alliance,’ but provide for a readjustment of the debts 
of the two countries and the honest collection of their revenues. 
In every Central American republic the prize of revolution is 
the Custom House, and it is to obtain control of the dues from 
imports that “‘ patriots” are willing to sacrifice themselves and 
pull down the President in power. The Custom House is the 
one sure means of revenue; internal taxes may be evaded or 
avoided by those means of which the Latin American is a past 
master, but the importer must pay his duties before his goods 
are released. The Central American republics would be able to 
balance their budgets if their taxes were honestly collected, 
but from the moment money is paid at the port of entry there 
are leaks, and the Treasury receives only a percentage of the 
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receipts, the remainder being the reward of “ patriots” big and 
little. 

Under these treaties American bankers will advance sufficient 
money to enable the republics to pay off their creditors, and the 
Customs, in charge of American officials, will be pledged as 
security. The hold of the United States on Central America 
will, of course, be strengthened, and it is this ‘‘ benevolent 
supervision” that has aroused antagonism in the Senate, 
especially among the Democrats, who object to the United 
States becoming involved in the affairs of Central America. If 
American bankers guarantee these loans and a revolution should 
threaten the security on which the loans are based, the United 
States would be compelled to intervene, which is contrary to 
Democratic ideas. Yet it is apparent that one of the great 
Powers must occupy this relation to the Central American 
republics, and in view of the Monroe doctrine that duty rests 
upon the United States. It is not a matter of choice. It is 
an obligation imposed upon the United States which she cannot 
shirk. 


A. Maurice Low 


BEET SUGAR AS A BRITISH INDUSTRY 


THE agitation in favour of establishing the sugar beet industry 
in the British Isles has now reached a stage at which it is desirable 
to give as many definite facts as possible and avoid generalities. 
I am as much opposed to over-statements in favour of the 
industry as to the many quite absurd arguments circulating 
against it, and which I fear the space at my disposal will not 
allow me to criticise as fully as I desire. I make no apology for 
inviting attention to this question, because, when a subject can 
be regarded as of importance from its economical, sociological, 
scientific, political, agricultural, and commercial aspects, it may 
safely be said to be one of more than ordinary interest. Now, 
the sugar industry has played a great part in many countries in 
connection with all these points, but it is to chemists and scientists 
that the world is largely indebted for its wonderful development. 
It would be hard to find in the whole range of human progress 
a more striking example of the enormous benefits arising from the 
triple alliance of Science, Industry, and Agriculture. 

It is surely a most remarkable fact that such agricultural 
scientists as Messrs. Rabbethge, of Klem Wanzleben, and others 
should have been able, by careful cultivation, observation and 
selection, to produce a beet-root containing 15, 16,17 and even 
in some cases over 20 per cent. of sugar, when it is remembered 
that the sugar contents of the original primitive wild beet are 
only about 2 per cent. 

If the world owes much to chemists for cheap sugar, the 
debt to the engineering profession is scarcely less great. It 
is only by comparing the rudimentary processes by which 
sugar was extracted from the beet at considerable cost, to those 
in use in a modern factory, that this can be realised. A 
problem of great difficulty had to be resolved by the chemist 
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and engineer. We here have vast quantities of a perishable 
article—tens of thousands of tons (some of the large factories 
on the Continent treat as much as three thousand tons of beet 
a day)—arriving at the factory, and having to be handled in a 
very short time. A beet factory only works from sixty to, at 
the outside, one hundred days a year, and the beets arrive by 
waggons, rail, or boat, in an unending stream, whilst they cannot 
be stored for long. The margin of profit is very small, and the 
mere rapid handling of this vast quantity of material is a serious 
problem, so that for economical and other reasons the process 
of manufacture must be a continuous one. From the time the 
beets are shot into the yard, on or alongside the flumes by which 
they are carried to the washing machines, thenee to the cutting 
machines, automatically elevated, weighed, treated in diffusion 
batteries, limed, crystallised, &c., either as raw 80 per cent. 
or refined granulated sugar, there must be no stop in the process 
of manufacture. A modern beet factory, with its many boilers, 
miles of piping, hundreds of valves, pumps, batteries of diffusers, 
defecators, filters, evaporators, centrifugals, &c., is, indeed, an 
engineering triumph. 

Although in an article dealing with this subject it might 
be reasonable to expect much technical detail, I may state at 
once that I am not going into details of technical manufacture, 
for I don’t profess to have the necessary expert knowledge. I 
am merely a humble outsider, much interested in land and 
agriculture, and in the great rural problem. I have been also 
much struck by the enormous influence which the sugar industry 
has had in the scientific agricultural development of other 
countries, and the absolute ignorance of the subject prevailing 
amongst all classes here, with the exception of those actually 
concerned in the sugar trade, and a few others. 

Let us first of all consider some of the general aspects of the 
question. Sugar is an important article of food, in fact, it may 
be said to have become an absolute necessity in these days. Our 
total imports of sugar and molasses last year were 1,884,681 tons 
of a value of £25,282,484. Of this amount 1,322,515 tons of 
the value of £17,593,139 was beet sugar from the Continent 
of Europe, and 562,165 tons of cane sugar of the value of 
£7,689,350, of which only 130,139 tons of the value of £1,843,088 
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came from the British Colonies. 1910 was not quite a normal 
year, for prices were greatly enhanced by abnormal speculation, 
sol give the figures for 1909 as well. These were: Total imports, 
1,913,968 tons, value £22,370,683. Of this 292,459 tons, value 
£3,232,785, was unrefined cane. A very small proportion—85,266 
tons, value £1,002,147—came from our possessions. The imports of 
beet sugar and molasses amounted to 1,621,508 tons (£19,137,898), 
and it may be of interest to mention that the bulk came from 
two countries, viz., 789,224 tons (£9,641,518) from Germany, 
and 333,408 tons, value £4,251,650, from Austria. It will thus be 
seen that we are to a great extent dependent for our sugar supplies 
on the continental beet industry—much more so than most people 
imagine. It is surprising to find how many educated people there 
are who, until recently, had never heard that sugar was made 
from beet, whilst others thought that all sugar consumed in 
England was made from cane.* Being thus dependent on the 
Continent, it is easy to imagine how prices might at once rise 
against us to an alarming extent in the event of any widespread 
continental commotion. 

It is difficult to understand why our great confectionery manu- 
facturers, who are wholly dependent on foreign sugar for their 
raw material, should be so concerned about the present import 
duties on sugar, amounting to one-fifth of a penny per lb., and 
should apparently pay so little attention to the possibility of 
developing the home industry which might provide large quan- 
tities of raw material at their own doors. 

The sugar industry is one which employs a great deal of 
labour, and in these days, when the continental armies absorb 
practically the whole of the male population below a certain 
age, a general conflagration could not help interfering in a 
disastrous way with the supplies of sugar. According to the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Supply of Food and 
Raw Material in Time of War, the average stock of sugar in 
this country is only equal to three months’ supply. Anything, 


* The idea, which one so often hears given expression to, that beet sugar 
is not so sweet as that made from cane is a pure fallacy. Chemists say that it 
is not possible, when once sugar is refined, to detect any analytical difference 
between cane and beet, and the difference observable between the sugar generally 
found abroad and that used in England is purely one of manufacture, 
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therefore, which can render us and our great sugar-consuming 
industries less dependent on continental supplies must be worthy 
of our earnest consideration. 

We have next to consider the agricultural position in England. 
During the last fifty years some 4,000,000 acres of land that 
formerly grew corn have been laid down or allowed to go down 
in grass, very often of an inferior description. Whereas some 
eighty years ago we grew corn sufficient to feed 23,600,000 out 
of a total population of 24,600,000, or 96 per cent. (1831-5), in 
1901-5 the proportion had sunk to 10°6 per cent., or 4,500,000, 
out of a total population of 42,400,000 ; in fact, more corn land 
has gone out of cultivation than the entire area which now grows 
wheat in these islands. The result of this has been that we are 
to an alarming extent dependent upon the foreigner for our 
food. Our agricultural population has diminished by one-half, 
and we are constantly hearing complaints as to the inefficient 
cultivation of the land, and the importance of doing all we can to 
prevent people from continuing to migrate into the urban industrial 
centres. What is urgently needed is any industrial development 
closely connected with, and dependent on, agriculture, and 
providing plenty of employment in the rural districts at wages 
which will tend to keep the people there instead of flocking into 
the towns. Anything, therefore, which will do this, and will, 
at the same time, encourage the development of what is known 
as scientific and intensive farming, anything which will increase 
the fertility of the land and bring grass land once more under 
the plough, cannot fail to be of importance to this country. If 
the sugar industry has had the effect of producing these results in 
other countries, it is surely desirable to see if it could not be 
made to produce similar results in the British Islands. Some 
interesting figures were given in a recent article by Mr. Saxon 
Mills which appeared in the Nineteenth Century, as showing the 
advance Germany has made since 1880. 


Tons. 
Rye. Wheat. Oats. Potatoes. Sugar. Hay. 
1880 4,952,325 2,345,278 4,228,128 19,466,242 415,000 19,563,388 
1908 10,736,874 38,767,767 7,694,833 46,342,726 2,139,000 27,076,097 
Cattle. Pigs. 
1883 . ; 15,766,702 9,206,195 


1907 . . 20,680,544 22,146,532 
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Exports of manufactured goods: 

1880 ; : - £83,500,000 
1907 . =. ~—.-— £231,900,000 

As a contrast, with the single exception of oats, all other crops 
in the United Kingdom since 1885 show a decline; some of them 
a considerable decline. As stated, the wheat produced at home 
only suffices for 10°6 of our population. Taking corn crops as a 
whole the area cultivated has declined by nearly 40 per cent. in 
the last thirty years, and during the same period there has been a 
decline of one-sixth in the area under green crops. Again, unem- 
ployment in this country has become a matter demanding the close 
attention of the legislature, and the expenditure of large sums 
provided by the taxpayer. Surely it is, therefore, of interest to 
neglect no opportunity of developing, on sound lines, any industry 
which does not exist amongst us at the present time, and which 
would give employment to our people when it is so badly wanted. 
Such are some of the broad aspects to which I would invite 
attention, for the purpose of considering whether it would not 
be highly advantageous from these points of view if the beet- 
sugar industry could be established in this country, whether the 
difficulties in the way cannot be overcome, and if not, why not? 

Let us first see what has been done abroad. Two years ago 
there were 1400 beet sugar factories in the world, of which 
Germany had 354, Austria-Hungary 222, France 252, Russia 
277, Belgium 77, Holland, 27, Sweden 21, Denmark 8, Italy 35, 
Spain 32, North America 70, and Canada 6, whilst Great Britain 
was, and is, represented by the depressing word nd. 

The above list shows how widespread is the sugar industry, 
and under what diversity of climates it flourishes. When this 
industry is discussed, three countries only are usually mentioned— 
France, Germany and Austria-Hungary, but here it should 
be noted that it flourishes equally well in many smaller countries. 
It seems to me a striking fact that a small country like Sweden, 
with its population of 5,476,000, that is to say, less than Greater 
London, should be able to support a sugar company with a capital 
of no less than £7,500,000, operating twenty-one factories. 
Denmark, with its population of 2,600,000, has two large com- 
panies which have been very successful; and even such industrially 
backward countries as Italy and Spain manufacture their own 
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sugar. The number of acres under beet cultivation in the 
various countries referred to was then five millions, whilst in 
Great Britain we had last year, and for the first time, a few 
hundred acres, mostly growing experimental crops, the larger 
portion of which was exported and sold to foreign manufacturers. 

What is the reason of this? In the first place, the continental 
industry originated under the pressure of circumstances caused 
by the difficulties of obtaining cane sugar during the Napoleonic 
wars, and continental nations at once realised the importance 
of the industry. By direct bounties, by remission of taxation, 
and by various forms of encouragement, the industry was gradu- 
ally developed, huge sums were spent in improving the method 
of manufacture, whilst we here in England were first of all satisfied 
with our imports of cane sugar, and afterwards, in our pursuit 
of cheap supplies, we were content to profit by the surplus of beet 
sugar from the Continent, which was sent to these markets and 
frequently scld at prices considerably under cost. By their 
system of taxation, and by their bounties, foreign manufacturers, 
protected by their tariffs, were able to make large profits in the 
supply of their own markets, and to send us their surplus at any 
prices which could be realised. 

Under these circumstances, it became impracticable to make 
a start here on commercial lines, because, very naturally, nobody 
in his senses would put up capital for an industry which was liable 
at any time to be undersold and destroyed by foreign bounty- 
fed supplies. This bounty-fed sugar not only had the effect of 
stopping any development in our country, but it also began to do 
great harm to cane sugar. Continental consumers became 
restive in consequence of the high prices of sugar in their own 
countries, but their respective governments and manufacturers 
were so jealous of each other that it was a matter of great difficulty 
to get them together for the purpose of mutually agreeing to 
abolish the bounty system. This, however was at last effected 
by the Brussels Convention in 1903, and, from that moment, it 
became possible for the first time to look upon the sugar-beet 
industry as one which might be profitably established in the 
British Isles. It is difficult to understand the short-sighted 
attitude adopted by those who at the time so hotly opposed 
the Brussels Convention. 
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During the long period of inaction, however, various prejudices 
had sprung up, and owing to one or two unsuccessful ventures 
some forty years ago, when neither the machinery for extraction, 
nor the sugar-beet itself was so highly developed as it is to-day, 
the public over here got the idea that the British climate was un- 
suitable for the proper ripening of the roots. Itis only by constant 
experiments that we have at last been able to convince people, 
who ought to have known better, that roots quite equal to, if 
not better than, those grown on the Continent can be produced 
in these isles. We have proved conclusively that excellent 
sugar-beet can be grown here, and it has now become a business 
question pure and simple as to whether the growing can be 
made to pay. 

After all, it is difficult to see why the climate question should 
ever have been raised at all. The industry is a profitable and 
lucrative one in Northern France, Holland, and Belgium, with 
climates very much akin to ours, and it seems strange that there 
should be any valid reason why with us the industry should be 
impossible, or of no commercial or agricultural value at all. 
It was always contended that we had not enough sunshine here, 
but sunshine is not everything with beetroot. It requires a con- 
siderable amount of moisture in the spring and summer, though 
fine weather in the latter part of August, in September, and 
October is of great importance for the purpose of creating a suffi- 
cient percentage of sugar in the roots. I think the experience 
with our climate is that we usually have a very fair amount of 
fine weather during these months. 

Then we are told that the question of labour is an insuperable 
one. That certainly is a difficulty, but it is one which ought 
to be got over by careful organisation. It is true that far 
more labour is required on the land for beet cultivat.on than 
is the case with our present system of agriculture. But is not 
this what is wanted? I should have thought that the fact 
of this labour being required would make all thoughtful persons 
desire to spend some public money in the encouragement of such 
an industry instead of utilising it for doles to unemployed and the 
establishment of labour colonies. 

Wages on the Continent have been steadily rising for years 
past, and in many parts, where the sugar industry is quite 
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successful, labour is fully as expensive as in this country. 
It is quite a mistake to state that beet cultivation cannot 
be carried on without a large amount of cheap imported labour. 
It is perfectly true that in the huge beet fields that are found 
in some parts of Austria, in the Magdeburg district of Germany, 
in Denmark and Sweden, it is the practice to import every year 
large numbers of labourers—frequently women—from Poland, 
Lithuania, and other countries. In the Magdeburg district 
some nine hundred Polish women are imported every year to 
do the singling of the roots, the careful and necessary hoeing, 
and to assist in the lifting at the end of the season. They are 
housed in barracks built for the purpose, fed, and looked after, 
and the cost of all this, together with the wages, comes out at 
about 3s. a day, which cannot be said to be absurdly cheap for 
female labour. It is a healthy occupation, and I will undertake 
to say that these women who work in the beet fields produce far 
stronger children than many of our British women who spend 
their lives in the unhealthy atmosphere of factories, workrooms 
and slums. A large amount of extra labour is now obtained 
from our towns for pea, fruit, and hop-picking. Why should it 
be impossible to organise such labour for beet culture? There 
are, however, many places on the Continent where these large 
beet farms are not found, and where beet is raised without the 
aid of imported labour. 

From the point of view of machinery and plant, we have a 
distinct advantage in this country. The continental industry 
has been built up and developed stage by stage, and, while many 
of the factories are modern, well-equipped, and up-to-date, others 
have antiquated plant, and are laid out in an uneconomical 
manner. If we could start the industry here we should be able 
to avail ourselves of all the accumulated experience of Continental 
engineers. We should have nothing but the best and most 
up-to-date plant, and after we had got well started we should 
be able to compete on satisfactory terms with the large run of 
continental factories. We have also an advantage in our cheap 
and excellent coal and lime, and it should be remembered that 
many foreign factories have to be run with imported English 
coal. Seeing that a factory dealing with some 50,000 tons of 
roots would be consuming about 6000 tons of coal in the course 
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of a three months’ “campaign,” it will be appreciated that this 
question of fuel is an important one. 

Then again, we have the advantage of ready local markets 
amongst our own people for the refined granulated which it is 
proposed should be manufactured. This would mean a saving 
in the matter of freights, rehandling, and profits. 

Now, why is it that we are experiencing such trouble in 
making a start? The main difficulty is this: besides being 
new to our people it is an industry in which you have to show 
two profits. If the growth of the sugar-beet is not a profitable 
crop to the farmer he won’t grow it, and so the factories cannot 
obtain the necessary supplies. Then again if the factories fail to 
make a profit by selling their finished product they cannot con- 
tinue working, and the industry as a commercial proposition 
becomes impossible. A factory, therefore, has got to pay the 
farmer such a price as will satisfy him, and, at the same time, not 
make it impossible to earn profits. The whole question, there- 
fore, hangs on what price a factory can get for its output and for 
its by-products, and on its manufacturing costs. 

I will now proceed to deal very briefly with the agricultural 
side. There are many people going about saying that the time 
for experiments has passed, and that what we want is some- 
thing practical in the way of a factory. This latter is very true, 
but the time for experiments is by no means passed. The time 
for small experiments, to show that we could grow the root, has 
certainly gone by, but we are still with very incomplete data for the 
purpose of showing the actual quantity of sugar per acre we could 
produce in commercial quantities, and the cost of growing it. 
Many of our experiments lead us to think that with our moist 
climate we can do rather better than on the Continent, but we 
want further proof of what we can really do year-in year-out 
when growing beet as a commercial crop. 

I speak advisedly of sugar per acre instead of weight of crops, 
because our farmers, who are accustomed simply to judge root 
crops by their weight, have to be educated to understand that 
unless you can produce a satisfactory percentage of sugar in 
your roots, a heavy crop is not necessarily better than a lighter 
one. If by growing a high quality beet Mr. Jones can produce, 
with fifteen tons to the acre, as much sugar from a given area 
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as his neighbour Mr. Brown does with seventeen tons to the 
acre, then Jones is the better off, because he has two tons of roots 
per acre less to lift and cart to the factory, and the factory has 
less matter to handle and work. 

What is now wanted is the growing of some experimental 
crops of ten acres or more on properly prepared ground and under 
the careful supervision of experts. If this can be done in various 
localities, and a careful record kept of all expenses, together with 
the actual weight—not the estimated weight of the crop—and 
reliable analyses of the roots, the information obtainable will 
be of a very valuable nature. Such crops, too, grown in different 
districts would have a high educational value, and would enable 
surrounding farmers to see how beet should be grown if it were 
being produced to supply a factory, and to note the results on 
rotation crops. As far as we have been able to judge by the 
experiments that have already taken place, the cost of pro- 
ducing an acre of beet should not exceed £10, including rent and 
the cost of raising. There is much to be learnt as to the 
provision and organisation of the extra labour required for 
thinning, hoeing, and lifting roots when grown in quantities, 
but on good land it should be possible to grow crops of fully 
thirteen to fifteen tons per acre, and with a sugar contents of 
15 to 17 per cent. This, however, must vary somewhat with 
the seasons. Now, the ordinary farmer will not grow a crop 
of the size indicated unless he can find either a profitable market, 
or else be guaranteed against loss, and, therefore, it is necessary 
that those who would embark on such experimental crops should 
in some way or other be guaranteed such a price as they would 
get if a factory were erected and working in their neighbourhood. 
If the farmer could grow fifteen tons of beet, and be paid £1 a 
ton for 15 per cent. of sugar, with a bonus for every unit of sugar 
above this figure, he ought to make a profit which is well worth 
his consideration. 

It must be remembered as well, that the leaves of a sugar- 
beet crop are far more abundant than those of mangels or swedes, 
and that, either dried or fresh, they are excellent fodder for all 
kinds of stock. In a crop of beet producing about fifteen tons 
of roots, I am informed that about six to seven tons of more or less 
withered leaves would also be produced, whilst the fresh leaves often 
weigh as much as the roots themselves. These are of considerable 
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value either as cattle food or for ploughing into the ground, and 
I believe it is generally calculated that the value of the leaves 
for either purpose is about equal to the cost of lifting the roots 
—say about 20s. or 25s. per acre. In connection with this I 
may state that a German specialist, Mr. L. Kuehle, of Gunsleben, 
in a paper he read in October 1910 before the Magdeburg Com- 
mittee of sugar manufacturers, made this startling announcement. 
He said that the drying of these beet leaves was a matter of very 
great importance. Germany had some 500,000 hectars* under 
beet, and harvested some 10,000,000 tons of green beetroot 
leaves from this area. Artificially dried these would weigh 
about two and a half million tons (metric), of which the nutritive 
value calculated according to analysis of Prof. Kellner equals 
some 7 marks 27 pf. per 100 kilo, or an annual value of 180,000,000 
marks. Now, the harvest of green leaves, taking into account 
the loss in silomg, would not be more than two and a half million 
tons of the value of 10,000,000 marks a year. I leave this 
gentleman responsible for these figures, which have been 
reproduced in many technical journals without criticism. It 
is, however, a mistake to simply judge of the value of sugar- 
beet by comparing the price which the farmer obtains for his 
crop with what he would get for a crop of mangels. An excellent 
report was issued the other day by a deputation of three practical 
gentlemen who were sent by the Maidstone Farmers’ Club to 
Germany for the purpose of studying the question. They 
summarise their opinions as follows: 

The importance and value of beet growing is not to be gauged by the profit 


to be derived from the crop itself, but rather by its effect upon the whole rotation, 
or rather upon the whole economy of the farm. It amounts toa premium on 
good farming. Whereas an English farmer is commonly bound by contracts 
in his lease or agreement (which he constantly evades, and which he is now 
encouraged by law to evade) not to sell straw off the farm without bringing on 
a manurial equivalent, the beetroot grower has every inducement to use his straw 
upon the land. 

Whatever rotation he uses, and there seems to be plenty of variety in the 
matter of rotation, he looks to the fallow or cleaning crop (beets) to yield the 
best return of the series. He gets back from the factory a large quantity of 
excellent feeding material, which he can only turn to the best account by feeding 
to stock, and for the purpose he requires all his straw for chop and litter. 
After deep ploughing and fairly heavy manuring for beets he naturally gets 
a splendid crop of wheat at a very moderate cost—twenty centner per morgen 


* One hectar = 2°4711 acres. 
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(seven quarters per acre) seems to be a pretty generally recognised average, 
It is the common practice to take another white straw crop after wheat, 
which shows the lasting effect of the cultivation for beets. 

To our minds the great point to be remembered is that the year of least 
profit in any of our rotations is turned into the year of greatest profit on a beet 
farm. The farmer lends the produce to the factory and receives it back slightly 
reduced in feeding value, but with all the salts and minerals derived from the 
soil quite intact, and ready to be returned to the land from which they were 
extracted. It is not surprising that a few years of this treatment increases the 
letting value of the land. Agricultural land in the neighbourhood of Magdeburg 
has doubled in value since the introduction of beet growing. 

Now for another point which has been raised against beetroot by 
several gentlemen who do not appear to have studied the ques- 
tion sufficiently. It has been suggested that a beetroot crop is 
essentially an exhaustive one to the soil. Obviously it is quite 
impossible for me to deal with the question fully in this article, 
and I confine myself to quoting an authoritative opinion, that 
of Prof. Ware. This well-known American authority and author 
of several works on the sugar-beet, in his important book of 
several hundred pages on cattle feeding with sugar-beets, sugar, 
molasses, and sugar-beet residuum, writes: 

The ash absorbed by growing one ton of mangels is 38*2 pounds, while with 
beets it is 84:5 pounds, thus proving mangels more exhausting to the soil than 
sugar-beets. If we admit that twenty tons of mangels may be grown to the acre, 
a total of 764 pounds of plant food will be absorbed. If ten tons arean average * 
yield to the acre for sugar-beets, the ash taken up by that crop will be 345 
pounds, Consequently we are not far from correct in asserting that by neglectful 
cultivation it will take one-half the time to ruin the soil in growing mangels 
than it does with beets. If, on the other hand, seientific rules of cultivation 
are practised when growing beets, the diminution of the fertility of the land 
need not be dreaded, 

There is no doubt that the proper way to gauge the value 
of sugar-beet is to consider it with respect to the whole 
rotation of crops. I believe it is quite erroneous to look upon 
it as an exhausting crop. If it were, why is it that in Germany 
it is followed without further manuring by a heavy crop of wheat ? 
There is no getting away from the fact that wherever sugar-beet 
is grown it increases the fertility of the land and the value of the 
succeeding crops. I was assured by leading men in the Magdeburg 
district last year that if beet cultivation were to be abandoned 
there, the result would probably be a diminution of some 25 per 
cent. in the value of the wheat crops. Beet cultivation requires 


* The average in America. 
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that the ground should be ploughed deeply and heavily manured 
in the autumn. If not ploughed deep the roots are apt to grow 
fangy: these are bad for factory purposes and are difficult to 
clean. The opinions of men of the highest authority in various 
countries could be quoted to show the wonderful effect of the 
beet crop on those following and the way that everywhere beet 
cultivation has raised the value of the land, but a few striking 
statements taken from an official paper presented to the 
United States Senate entitled “Changes in Farm Values 
1900-1905,” may suffice. 

It says: 

The beet-sugar industry, where installed, has been one of the most potent 
factors developing agricultural conditions, not only in sugar production, but in 
all agricultural features associated . . as this industry develops in the West, 
it is the main feature attracting and supporting many things and uniting them 
in an intensive agricultural husbandry. As it works out in the West it is the 
“Mother Lode” of Agricultural development. It is and will continue to be the 
most important medium developing the benefits and promoting the success of 
our national reclamation act. Through its by-products in the older States it 
has asserted a strong influence on agricultural interests, It has stimulated the 
animal industry and the consequent products of the same. The effect of the 
beet industry on “ local business generally ” has been very pronounced. Where 
installed, it has remarkably recouped and energised all kinds of local business. 
It has revived and made our towns already established. In places where towns 
did not exist it has made new ones which have become important centres of trade. 

Reverting now to the cultivation, the roots must be carefully 
singled and singled at the right time, and then the hoeing must 
be continuous, and must be done so as to entirely cover the roots 
with soil. When once the leaves are well up, they shade the ground 
so completely that weeds cannot flourish, and, consequently, sugar 
beet is particularly valuable as a cleaning crop. The worst of 
it is that the British farmer is very slow to move in a new direction, 
and he naturally requires to be convinced, first of all, that the 
beet will pay him to grow, and secondly, that beet slices con- 
stitute a cattle food worthy of his attention. In consequence 
of all this, it will probably be very difficult to obtain adequate 
supplies for a factory unless a really tempting price is offered 
for the roots. 

Now we come to the factory difficulty. The industry is one 
which does not permit of small factories being economically, that 


is to say successfully, worked. It is madvisable to erect a factory 
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to treat less than 40,000 to 50,000 tons of roots in the season. 
100,000 would be still more desirable, and such a factory, with 
its necessary working capital, involves a sum of from £100,000 
to £120,000. Ample working capital is essential for many reasons, 
It is not easy to get a sum of this description together for 
a new venture, and it is for that reason that I have been agitating 
in favour of Government assistance for the purpose of enabling 
the first factory to be built, and so proving the industry by 
actual manufacture. In any new industry the manufacturing 
costs at the outset must, of necessity, be higher than they become 
later on when men have settled down and learnt their places in 
their work, and ascertained the most economical way of handling 
materials. This is generally found to be the case in any new 
factory erected on the continent where the industry is thoroughly 
understood. How much more must it be so here in England ? 

Another difficulty facing a factory in England at the outset 
is the important one of carriage of roots, Until the farmers 
have acquired confidence and experience, it would probably 
be necessary to cover a large area for the purpose of obtaining 
sufficient supplies of roots for a factory. Now, the greater part 
of the carriage of these roots from distances would have to be 
borne by the factory, because if it had to come out of the farmers’ 
profits, those at a distance would not grow the roots. As the 
farmers acquired confidence, however, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the men in the neighbourhood of the factory 
who began by growing ten acres would very likely grow twenty 
or thirty, consequently supplies could be obtained from a less 
extended area, and the costs of carriage would greatly diminish. 
For a factory working 50,000 tons of roots a year, supposing 
one-half the quantity had to bear a cost of 3s. per ton for 
carriage, that would be equal to £3750 or 3? per cent. on a 
capital of £100,000, a very serious item of expense. Any 
assistance, therefore, which can be given the factories during 
the first few years of their existence would materially aid in 
attracting capital. 

The question is, how can it be done? and it is unfortunate 
here that we bump right into the thorny domain of party politics. 
May I be allowed to say that I do not wish to offend the political 
opinions of anybody or to advance any political arguments of my 
own. I merely wish to state certain facts from which readers 
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are at liberty to draw any arguments they please. I wish, 
however, that it were possible to eliminate all party politics 
in a matter of this sort, for one party is sometimes as bad as the 
other, each one trying to score off the other. If wecould have 
more consideration of this question from the point of view of 
the good of the country and less from that of party politics, 
it would be better for all concerned. By the Brussels Con- 
vention we are precluded from anything in the shape of 
bounties either to factories or to growers of beet, but in that 
Convention it is specially stated that any country is permitted 
to protect its own sugar to the extent of not more than 2s. 6d. a 
cwt. The present importgduty on sugar''is 1s. 10d. a cwt., 
and if this import duty was maintained dnd no excise duty 
levied for a term of years, the advantage to a factory turning 
out 5000 tons of sugar would be a matter of about £9000 a year, 
and migh. make all the difference between profit and loss in the 
initial years of difficulty and of the abnormal expenses I have 
alluded to. 

In a pessimistic paper that was read a few months ago 
by Prof. Lloyd before the Surveyors’ Institution, he referred 
to this request which had been put forward for Government 
consideration of the industry. He said: 

The Government has been asked to assist the industry for five years. What 
use is that? Who would invest capital on a chance that at the end of five 
years it would be lost. Another large portion of the capital would have to be 
invested in machinery. But machinery does not last for ever, and even sup- 
posing we give it a life of twenty-six years, at the end of that time the capital 


will be lost unless there has annually been put aside a sum equivalent to the 
annual depreciation, 


As I was the culprit who first of all asked in Parliament for 
this term oi five years’ consideration, I would like to point out 
that for reasons already stated 1 believe that assistance for this 
term would be of material benefit. I wish, however, that we 
could go as far as they did im Austria in 1831 when, after dis- 
covering the importance of the beet industry to the nation, all 
taxation was remitted for a term of ten years, and, as a 
consequence, factories were rapidly run up, and no less than 
half a million tons of beet were grown in the first year. The 
industry went ahead by leaps and bounds, and in the season 
1909-1910 the estimated figures of sugar-beet grown were 
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8,100,000 tons converted into 1,248,000 tons of raw sugar of 
which over 700,000 would be exported. 

It has been suggested that a large grant might be made 
from the Development Fund for the purpose of erecting an 
experimental factory. If this can be done it will be of very great 
assistance, but, at the same time, besides the necessity of over- 
coming the difficulties attendant on the provision of capital, 
it is equally important to make it possible for that capital to 
earn a profit afterwards. If through being unable to sell the 
products at such a price as will show profits in spite of initial 
difficulties, a factory, in the early stages of the industry, goes 
to the wall, a great set-back will be given to the whole movement. 
I do not see any legitimate way of overcoming these initial 
difficulties except by assistance in the way indicated. Once 
these difficulties were overcome and experience gained the 
factories might very likely be able to stand alone. 

The most practical idea that I have heard put forward is 
that the Development Commission should purchase a tract of 
some 5000 acres of suitable land around a good factory site 
and lease this on easy terms to an approved company, which 
could thus produce itself most of the beet it required, and under 
proper conditions which would be an _ object-lesson to the 
whole country. 

I am convinced that the capital for the factory could, 
under these circumstances, be found. Arrangements could easily 
be made for growing tobacco, hemp, and the other experimental 
crops mentioned in the Commission’s recent report, whilst the 
capital value of the land would be steadily increasing under 
the influence of the new cultivation. 

A further objection raised by Prof. Lloyd was that there 
was no security for the capital which would have to be 
invested in expensive plant and buildings which would then 
be of little value if the factory proved a failure. Such an 
argument might just as well be directed against any form of 
industrial enterprise, and if it had been the practice of our fore- 
fathers to invariably work on these lines, we should never 
have become the great manufacturing nation that we are. 

Equally surprising is his extraordinary remark as to the 
necessity of writing off an adequate sum annually for depre- 
ciation of plant. I am not aware that this is a proceeding 
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peculiarly necessary in a sugar factory, and I think that any 
business man will agree with me that any manufacturer, in 
any line of business, who did not follow this practice would 
soon come in conflict with his auditors and end in financial 
disaster. 

I agree with all that Prof. Lloyd said with regard to the 
necessarily conjectural nature of many of the estimates of profit 
that have been put forward respecting the possible earnings of 
factories, but many of his estimates of loss are just as conjectural, 
and some quite erroneous. I can only repeat that if sugar 
factories are commercially successful in other countries no valid 
reason has been shown why they should not be made com- 
mercially successful here, having regard to all the points that I 
have mentioned, 

I do not agree with him as to the value which he places on 
what are known as the beet slices for the purpose of cattle 
feeding. I only know that the dried form in which slices are 
now turned out causes them to meet with high approval on the 
Continent of Europe, where £5 and £6 a ton is readily paid for 
them, and where the demand is greater than the supply, and 
there is reason to believe that in our large towns, where so many 
mangels are bought by cow-keepers, when once dried slices became 
known they would be highly appreciated. Mangels contain over 
85 per cent. of water, and as a Lincolnshire farmer, who is a 
great believer in these slices, said to me not long ago: “ Why 
should a cow-keeper continue to pay carriage on 85 per cent. of 
water if he can buy dried slices and has got a pump in his 
own backyard ?” 

I entirely agree with the contention that the figures which 
are sometimes given of dividends and profits earned by foreign 
sugar factories should be regarded with great caution. A list 
of such dividends appeared in a recently published document, 
and one factory was there said to have earned 108 per cent. 
That might have been so, but this figure is entirely misleading 
unless accompanied by details setting out the capitalisation 
of the factory, and whether it has not been largely written 
off by profits earned during the many years of high prices and 
prosperity. The system of financing factories on the Continent 
is so entirely different from what we shall probably have to 
contend with here, that comparisons of this sort are apt to be 
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very deceptive. I don’t think myself that any great fortune 
is to be made out of the factories themselves. If we can attain 
an average of five to ten per cent. we should be content 
with that. If greater profits than these can be made, then all 
the better, but do not let us start with inflated estimates. 

I have stated that the difficulty we have to contend with 
is the necessity for jumping right straight away into an 
expenditure of some £100,000 as a commencement. There 
is, however, very possibly another way in which a beginning 
might be made on smaller lines, and that is in the manu- 
facture of jam or palatable syrup from beet syrup. I know 
of one man in Belgium who is making very considerable profits 
on a capitalisation of not more than three or four thousand 
pounds, which was spent in putting up a quite simple plant for 
the purpose of treating about twenty tons of beet a day. These 
roots are heated by steam in large boilers, the bottom of which 
is then opened, and the roots, reduced to a soft condition, fall 
out into a carrier which takes them to a pulping machine. The 
soft pulp is then pressed by hydraulic power in an ordinary 
hydraulic filtering press, and the juice is squeezed out, the residue, 
in the form of cakes, being sold when dried for cattle food. The 
juice is then clarified, treated with a little molasses, thickened 
by evaporation, and afterwards used either for making cheap jam, 
or is sold as syrup. 

There are a good many factories in Germany carrying on this 
business on very profitable lines, and this syrup meets there 
with a ready sale. I cannot see any reason why, if the matter 
was taken up here by somebody conversant with the trade and 
with a knowledge of the public taste, it should not be made a 
success in thiscountry. I understand that a very good installation 
could be erected for about £5000, irrespective of buildings which 
would not be of an expensive nature. It could treat twenty 
to twenty-five tons of beet a day for, say, ninety days, in all 
about 2000 tons. This quantity at fifteen tons to the acre would 
only require about 130 acres under beetroot, which surely could 
be easily managed in the immediate neighbourhood of the factory. 
Beet syrup, of course, contains certain salts which are apt to make 
it unpalatable, and the purifying and flavouring of the syrup 
would consequently have to be studied, If found to be a popular 
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condiment in Germany, why could it not also be made suitable 
to the English market? I commend this matter to the careful 
consideration of any who may think it worth while to look into 
it, and if found to be practicable it might be an excellent 
way of starting beet cultivation on a smaller basis than is now 
required for a full-blown sugar factory. 

In conclusion, special attention might be directed to the 
great assistance which the sugar industry might render to the 
co-operative movement. I think it would be very unwise in 
most districts to start any factory in this country at the outset 
unless it had the control—either by ownership or lease—of a 
considerable acreage, say, 2000 or 3000 acres. This would enable 
the agricultural profits from improved crops and stock feeding 
to be combined with the manufacturing profits. A successful 
enterprise of this description would give a great impetus to 
the starting of factories on a co-operative basis, whereby those 
who provide the roots are themselves interested in the profits 
of the factory, as is so often the case in successful continental 
factories. 

This is the really sound way of running the sugar industry. 

A hundred factories working in the country would only give 
us about one-third of our sugar consumption. The capital 
expenditure for plant alone in these factories would be about six 
millions, to say nothing of up-keep and renewals. The real 
benefits from the industry will be derived from the improvement 
of our agriculture, and the amount of employment afforded in the 
rural districts and in the engineering trades. 

It is extremely difficult to get the British farmer to combine 
in any form of co-operation, although we see the immense benefits 
of such a system in Denmark, Germany, and more recently 
in Ireland. Greater co-operation amongst our agriculturists 
would be a lasting benefit to the country, and no industry 
that I know of offers such inducements to successful co-operation 
as the one with which this article has attempted to deal. I wish 
once more to urge in the strongest possible way that this question 
of establishing a sugar industry is one of national importance, 
and if it could be made successful, its extension would be rapid 
and its beneficial results far-reaching. 

DENBIGH, 


THE VOICE OF THE BRITON ABROAD 


By some inscrutable decree of Fate, it has been ordained that 
this Coronation Year—when Britons in all parts of their world- 
wide Empire would fain do nothing but rejoice—shall also be, 
for that Empire, the year of Crisis. To begin with, there is 
the disastrous situation which has been brought about by the 
determination of the Coalition Cabinet to hold on their revolu- 
tionary course regardless of the needs of the Empire, and which, 
by reason of the high stakes played in this desperate game, 
has been raised from the level of a party to that of a national 
crisis. 

Throughout the Empire the course of that crisis has been 
followed with the closest attention, and it is with mingled 
feelings, in which anxiety is all but merged in relief, that the 
long-drawn struggle, with all its hypocrisy and make-believe— 
and yet with all its peril—is seen to be approaching its final 
stage. Great though that crisis is, however, in its possibilities 
of disaster for all that England holds dear, there is an Imperial 
crisis of still greater moment, whose gravity lies in the fact that 
it affects the fortunes not merely of a State, but of an Empire 
of many States. 

To say that the British Empire has arrived at the parting 
of the ways is to use a phrase which has so often been in men’s 
mouths of late that it stands in danger of losing its force. Yet 
it is clear that there now exists for the Empire no middle way. 
Once for all it has to be decided whether to-morrow will find 
the British Empire a dazzlingly glorious fact or—a memory 
among the “ might have beens.” 

Incredible though it may seem, these stupendous alterna- 
tives are viewed with absolute unconcern by a large number of 
people in the land which gave that Empire birth. It is as if a 
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parent should view unmoved the last dread journey of its off- 
spring—careless, at the same time, of the fact that the passing 
of that offspring portends its own extinction. Such is the 
shameful legacy of Cobdenism, in whose moral mire some 
millions of Englishmen wallow to-day. However, there are 
others who cherish a saner and more natural creed—who refuse 
to believe that the greatest political entity of all time is pre- 
destined to perish in the very hour of fruition. And there are 
millions of free-born Britons outside of the Motherland who 
view with alarm and indignation the prospect that this un- 
speakable sin of Imperial suicide—which must involve them 
also in its ruin—seems likely to be committed before their eyes 
without a word being said or asked of them. Taxation without 
representation is an evil principle, in opposing which Britons 
have shed their blood in the past. To it no Briton of the present 
would dream of submitting. But the movement now in progress 
under the egis of the British Government involves an injustice 
—nay, a tyranny—immeasurably greater. It is destruction 
without consent—destruction of immense and vital interests, 
without the consent of those to whom these interests belong. 
It involves the ruin of an Imperial polity against the wishes of 
its constituents. A very simple calculation will suffice to show 
that the vast majority of British citizens are emphatically 
opposed to the anti-Imperial policy which the present Govern- 
ment madly persists in pursuing and which can only end in 
“ disaster, death, and damnation” for the whole Empire. 

Broadly speaking, there are three types or classes of Britons 
—partners all in the same great Imperial concern: 

(1) Those who, native to the Mother Country, “ only England 
know’’; 

(2) Inhabitants of the Oversea Dominions who have no 
personal acquaintance with the Mother Country, or with the 
Empire outside of the Dominion to which they belong ; 

(3) Those who add to their knowledge of the Mother Country 
some practical knowledge of the Empire. A brief consideration 
of these classes, and of their respective claims as Imperial 
citizens, will lead to some conclusions of equal interest and 
significance. 

A great historian and philosopher once observed that the 
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population of England consisted of “ some thirty millions of 
people, mostly fools.” In one respect at least the dictum 
embodies a large measure of truth. Whether through ignorance, 
prejudice, or susceptibility to the persuasion of interested parties, 
a considerable percentage of the population in question, endowed 
as they are with a Parliamentary franchise for which their 
fathers fought and died, do certainly not know how best to profit 
by the blood-bought privilege. Indeed, it might almost be 
said that the precious boon is less honoured in the use than 
in the abuse. One may go further, and draw attention to a 
fact the truth of which the Empire has already realised to its 
cost—namely, that the enfranchised fool is more often to be 
found in the ranks of the so-called Liberal than in those of the 
Unionist Party. And this—let us hasten to say—not necessarily 
because of any inherent inferiority in education or intelligence, 
but because the traditions and trend of thought of that party 
are all in the direction of political narrow-mindedness. When 
a great party abandons itself more or less exclusively to schemes 
of purely domestic interest framed with an eye to electioneering 
contingencies, it tends to become selfish, petty, and parochial. 
Wholly absorbed in material considerations and in measures 
suggested by the conditions of its immediate environment, the 
members of such a party inevitably lose the wider outlook on 
life. They grow deficient in imagination; they lack fire; 
and the worst form of political folly—for a nation called to 
greatness—becomes the mainspring of their policy. Such at 
least is the moral the Empire draws from the results of the 
last two elections. Although the affairs of the country and its 
oversea possessions were, as they now are, in an extremely critical 
state, some millions of voters on the British Parliamentary 
register oscillated between the selfish fear of an additional half- 
penny on the quartern loaf and the sordid hope of further 
financial doles from a “Liberal” Government. With such 
congenial soil to work upon, it became a simple matter for the 
emissaries of the Coalition to effect the return of a Little- 
England Ministry by such appropriate misrepresentations as 
that the Unionist ideal of closer union of the Empire on 
practical lines would surely involve an increase in the price of 
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The Briton abroad recognises, perhaps more clearly than his 
kinsman at home, that the several sections of the ‘ Liberal” 
Party are each actuated by a species of mania—more or less 
petty—to the exclusion of all other ideas. The numerically 
potent Nonconformists have their precious axe of Disestablish- 
ment to grind; the Irish, with their American money-bags, 
care for nothing but Home Rule; the Socialists thirst for the 
blood of all who are possessed of more of this world’s goods 
than they themselves. As a result of the agglomeration of 
these several and diversely inspired elements into a “ party,” 
the destinies of the Empire at this most critical hour of its career 
lie in the hands of a Government to whom parochialism is the 
breath of life; a Cabinet that battens on Little Englandism; a 
Ministry of all the Cranks. Is it surprising that under such 
leadership Imperial affairs make no progress? The Empire 
waits—it has waited long already; patience gives place to anger 
and disgust—but in vain. The fog of parochialism still enwraps 
the predominant partner: the Imperial Idea leaves the Liberal 
Party cold. When the great theme comes up for discussion in 
Parliament or Conference it is officially blanketed. The exploded 
bogey of the “ little loaf” is still used to compel the “ Cabinet 
of Cabinets” to toe the border-line of farce. Thus for the sake 
of a few misgotten votes from short-sighted fools—the loss of 
which might lose it the spoils of office—the Government dis- 
regards the portents of approaching doom, bangs the door on the 
advances of the Dominions, and, babbling of eternal peace, falls 
on the neck of a Power whose avowed aim is the break-up of the 
British Empire. 

Passing from the Homeland where, it must reluctantly be 
admitted, public opinion—owing to the circumstances outlined 
above—is miserably divided between the policy of union and 
the policy of drift, let us endeavour to gauge the sentiment of 
the Briton abroad on the condition and prospects of the Empire. 
As the leading exponents of oversea opinion, from the Premiers 
of the self-governing Dominions downwards, have repeatedly 
assured us, Imperial sentiment is unquestionably stronger in 
these sections of the Empire than in the Mother Country itself. 
The loyal and generous provision made by New Zealand and 
Australia towards the naval defence of the Empire, and the 
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fervent celebration of Empire Day in Canada, are only two out of 
many evidences of Imperial sentiment that may be recalled. 
However, as was inevitable from the first, there has arisen in 
the self-governing portions of the Empire what might be called 
a@ sub-national sense. Local affairs must of necessity bulk 
largely in the mental vision, especially, of those inhabitants 
of the several Dominions who have no personal knowledge of 
the rest of the Empire; and this must tend to the creation of a 
certain provincialism analogous to that petty localism which is the 
bane and blot of English national life. There are doubtless 
many inhabitants, shall we say, of the North American Dominion 
who are Canadians first and Britons afterwards—to such an 
extent that this sub-national sense, originating in the considera- 
tion of local interests, militates against the purely Imperial; 
and constitutes, equally with the parochialism of the Mother 
Country, a menace to the Imperial cause. An illustration of 
this tendency and the evil consequences it may entail is furnished 
by the extremely non-committal disposition evinced by the 
French-Canadian element in Quebec. The ultra-national predi- 
lections of this section of the Canadian people cannot fail to 
react upon the mind of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who is dependent 
in large measure upon this clique for his political support. This 
circumstance, in its turn, explains the unsatisfactory attitude 
of the Canadian Premier at the recent Imperial Conference— 
an attitude which has elicited strong disapproval from some 
of his staunchest supporters in the Press. There can be little 
doubt that the miserable failure of the Conference to rise to 
the height of its great opportunity will be laid by the historian 
of the future at the door of Mr. Asquith and of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
—and for a common cause, namely, that these two statesmen 
in the first place, depend for office on the parochialists of England 
and Quebec respectively; and, in the second place, have ne ther 
of them the moral courage to put Empire before party. 

While then the great mass of the people of the Oversea 
Dominions hold sound and sane views on the supreme question 
of the Empire’s future, their outlook is apt to be affected at 
times by the operation of the sub-national sense, as well as by 
regard for those local interests in the ordering of which they 
have a voice. However, there remains a class of Briton who, 
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not being a citizen of any self-governing Dominion, is un- 
afiected by any such considerations—whose vision includes the 
Empire, and the Empire only. To this class belong the Britons 
resident in the Crown Colonies, in our great Indian Dependency, 
and in the vast territories and protectorates—wildernesses that 
are beginning to bloom like Eden under the benignant influence 
of the Pax Britannica. Noble servants of the Imperial Cause 
are they—officials, professional men, educators, merchants— 
seeing to it that “ trade follows the flag”; making effective, 
in Britain’s name, the occupation of these vast spaces of the 
earth; doing the spade-work of Empire, and laying at the 
same time the foundations of future Dominions. These “ un- 
attached Britons” give life to an area of 7,000,000 square miles 
and cheerfully bear the “white man’s burden” amidst a 
native population of over three hundred million souls. 

To these honourable workers in the field of Empire must be 
added many whose callings necessitate their residence in foreign 
lands. Whether gathered into vigorous communities like those 
in China and Japan, or scattered here and there in European 
countries, in America or in any other part of the world, these 
Britons abroad are watching, equally with their more fortunate 
brethren in the Crown Colonies, and with the same solicitude, 
the course of events in the Homeland. Of all these Britons 
abroad it is equally true that the more isolated their situation 
and the more remote, the keener grows their interest in England 
and the Empire. 

Starting with an “ inside knowledge” of the Mother Country, 
these true servants of Empire see her anew, in perspective. 
They see the land of their fathers with untrammelled vision, with 
eyes in which experience gives point to sympathy. The opinion 
of these men is of peculiar value; but it is never heard, nor is 
there any means of giving effect to it. Much elaborate machinery 
exists for recording the political views of British bricklayers, 
*bus-conductors, farm-labourers, and mill-hands—after the said 
views have received due manipulation at the hands of 
electioneering agents and mob-orators; but no means have 
yet been devised for ascertaining the opinion of men who are 
probably, on the average, the most intelligent, cultured, and 
experienced of British citizens. 
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What is then the view of these Britons whom duty has called 
outside the confines of the Motherland? It is overwhelmingly 
Imperialistic—unanimous, to all intents and purposes, in its 
demand for the consolidation of the Empire, before it is too late, 
by means of an inter-Imperial system of preferential tariffs, 
Ninety per cent. of these Britons abroad are of the Unionist 
faith—mainly because that party, under the influence of a far- 
seeing leader who—unlike those now in office—aspired to be a 
statesman, has for years past identified itself with the pressing 
needs of Empire. The sympathies of the oversea Briton are 
clearly reflected in the newspapers of the Crown Colonies and 
Dependencies, where it is quite the exception to find replicas 
of the “Cocoa Press” or journalistic advocates of Little 
Englandism in any shape or form. To take a recent instance, 
it may safely be said that outside of the British Isles, and including 
even the greater part of the self-governing Dominions, the result 
of the last General Election was received with a universal sense of 
disappointment amounting almost to disgust. That the helm 
of State—which is also the helm of Empire—should for a further 
and most critical period be entrusted to a party cursed with 
a fatal myopia, whose attitude towards the supreme issue of 
Imperial Development is at best one of passive resistance, was 
regarded in practically every part of Greater Britain as a grave 
and perhaps irreparable misfortune. With Conference and 
Coronation synchronising, this year of 1911 was felt to be a 
golden opportunity, when great things might have been done for 
Kngland and the Empire. Instead, it has been delivered over to 
the Keir Hardies, the Redmonds, the Lloyd Georges, to be 
wasted in Constitution- wrecking and political brigandage. Fifteen 
millions of oversea Britons will find it hard to forgive the purblind 
parochialism of England, and the shameless politicians who 
trade on it, for this colossal crime against the Empire. 

The Parliament that sits at Westminster has been dignified 
with the title “ Mother of Parliaments.’ For this some justi- 
fication may exist on historical grounds—but in what sense is 
it “Imperial” ? The assembly at present arrogating to itself 
thisexalted prefix includes several score Irish agitators in American 
pay who desire nothing better than to leave it and do their 
subsequent best towards the ruin of the Empire, It contains a 
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number of Nonconformist Welshmen, for whose raison d’éire we 
must look in the religious bigotry of their countrymen; it 
harbours at least a hundred Radicals who, not content with 
bowing the knee to the Moloch of Free Trade, take pleasure in 
proclaiming, on every possible occasion, their Little England 
proclivities; and it even tolerates some twoscore Socialists 
whose attitude towards the Empire is scarcely distinguishable 
from treachery. The present Liberal Government actually 
proposes to reward these two hundred members of the 
‘“‘Tmperial” Parliament to the extent of £400 a year for the 
obstruction they have offered, or the open hostility they have 
shown, to the cause of Empire. These are the men who decide, 
in the Mother of Parliaments, the affairs of a world-wide Empire, 
while millions of Britons abroad, who have some claim to pro- 
nounce on Imperial affairs, have no place within its portals, 
no voice in the shaping of its decrees. How much better it 
would be for England and for the Empire if even the forty 
superfluous Irish Members—superfluous, that is, on the ground 
of proportional representation—were replaced by as many dele- 
gates from the at-present-unrepresented Crown Colonies. Why 
should not opportunity be taken, at a time when reform of 
the Lords is in the air, to make that House an Imperial 
Senate, comprising members elected in all the self-governing 
Dominions? Or, if the attendance of those oversea representa- 
tives in persona propria be not deemed practicable, why, in 
these days of cheap cable communication, should not their 
opinion be sought on all great questions such as those now 
confronting the Mother of Parliaments, or at least on all 
Imperial issues? Why not, in short, a Referendum of the 
Empire? To give a present case, the question of inter Im- 
perial economic relations is one of vital interest to the Mother 
Country, to the Dominions, and to the Crown Colonies alike. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt that this single issue is 
destined, for good or ill, to bind, or break, the Empire. Is it 
not monstrous that such a question should be decided without 
the smallest reference to the millions of oversea Britons whom 
it most intimately concerns? Is it not monstrous that it 
should be decided by a scratch majority of political hirelings, 
cranks, and bigots, and by a set of self-seeking polticians who, 
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to retain the support of such as these, have prostituted their 
high calling—who, rather than lose office, would sign away an 
Empire ? 

As matters stand, there is but one bond that unites all 
Britons across the sea. It is the bond of loyalty to the Throne. 
The Sovereign whom he perhaps has never seen means more 
to the Briton abroad than to many of the people amongst whom 
that Sovereign lives and moves. Nowhere is the toast of “ The 
King” so enthusiastically honoured as in the remotest out- 
posts of the Empire, where a score, maybe, of weather-beaten 
Britons are dutifully and often thanklessly bearing the heat 
and burden of the day. 

But nothing, nowadays, is safe from the polluting hands of 
your Radical iconoclast. The distant sons of Empire have 
learned with horror and disgust of the unscrupulous and degrading 
use to which the arch-wirepuller of Downing Street (at the bidding 
of the future President of Ireland) proposes to put the preroga- 
tive of his King. If anything, at this eleventh hour, can prevent 
the dragging of the Crown of England in the mud, to suit the 
basest purposes of the party game, it is the just indignation 
which this contemptible proposal has aroused from end to end of 
the British Empire, and which for years to come will be laid— 
the party politician’s unpardonable sin—to the charge of an 
effete and decadent Liberalism. 

With that clear foresight which heredity and environment 
deny to so many of his brethren at home, the Briton abroad 
sees a vision of the not-distant future, to which the portents 
following in the wake of the last, Liberally damned Conference 
point the way. It is a vision of England, a decade hence, alone. 
Ireland has become a Republic under American protection— 
with a ruined and depopulated Ulster as the heritage of a bloody 
civil war in wh'ch American filibusters played a conspicuous 
part, while English “statesmen” continued to descant on 
the moral impossibility of war with the United States. Canada 
is an American satrapy, forced by economic pressure into a 
position of political and commercial subservience. Australia 
and New Zealand, to save themselves from the Japanese menace 
and the wave of China’s advancement, have been obliged to sue 
for American protection, and are undergoing the process of 
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‘commercial absorption” at the hands of the same enterprising 
Republic. South Africa has succumbed to Germany, who now 
dominates the entire continent south of the equator. Having 
thus realised the dream secretly cherished at the time of the 
Boer War, the “ War-Lord of Europe” is rapidly making 
ready for the hour when the once “Great” Britain—sunk at 
length into the position of an impoverished second-rate Power, 
with a population of thirty millions as against the Teutonic 
seventy-five—shall fall, a ripe fruit, into her quondam rival's 
capacious maw. ‘The fifty Crown Colonies and Protectorates 
have long since been divided up amongst the several Powers, 
Germany and the United States securing the lion’s share, in the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres respectively. The great 
Dependency of India, first the scene of a mutiny beside which 
that of 1857 sinks into insignificance, presents a ghastly orgy 
of civil and inter-racial strife, while Russia and Germany have 
entered into negotiations for a joint invasion and occupation of 
what was once “ the brightest jewel in the British Crown.” Sve 
transit gloria mundi. England and her incomparable Empire 
have gone into the limbo of the past. And the epitaph over that 
Imperial Grave was written so that he who runs may read. The 
British Empire, it said, had perished from parochial disease of 
the heart—which malady, always dangerous, had been aggravated 
by the fact that ‘‘ the statesmen responsible for its welfare, at 
the most critical period of its career, and from purely selfish 
motives, neglected to read the signs of the times, forbore to 
make provision for the future, and refused—in the face of 
argument, invitation, entreaty—to bring into harmonious co- 
ordination the various members of the body.” 


E. Bruce Mitrorp. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURE AND ITS CRITICS 
A REPLY 


Mr. Brar’s article under the above heading in the June number 
of the National Review calls for some comment on my part, in 
that he concerns himself to a considerable extent with the 
views put forward in my book, “Land Problems and National 
Welfare.” I regret that one who has studied agricultural 
problems as much as Mr. Bear has done should have failed fully to 
understand my meaning, and that he himself should have joined 
the ranks of those who cry, “All is well with English agri- 
culture,” when in almost every paragraph of his article he makes 
admissions which are, to say the least, contradictory to the general 
attitude he takes. 

I am very far from wishing to disparage English agriculturists ; 
in my book I pointed out how extraordinarily competent our 
exceptional agriculturists are. But my one aim was to show 
how our greatest industry is, and has been, neglected by the 
nation at large and by successive Governments. In face of that 
neglect I think the cultivators of the soil have made a most 
gallant fight. 

It is the political and economic neglect of land that it is 
so necessary to combat. As a result of that neglect the agri- 
cultural industry is not organised in England as it should be. 
With that statement few practical agriculturists who study 
the agrarian problem will disagree. In fact, I do not think 
that Mr. Bear himself will dispute it; for it is a general statement, 
and Mr. Bear says that he agrees with my objects as generally 
stated ! 

Then he says that he thinks that on the whole English agricul- 
ture has faced the crisis, and adapted itself to the new situation 
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as well as reasonably it could be expected to do. Yet I find 
him admitting that farming in England has deteriorated, and 
this during a period when in other countries (Free Trade or pro- 
tected) agriculture has been progressing by leaps and bounds; 
as, for instance, in Belgium, where the poor land of Flanders 
by skilful cultivation has been turned into a marvel of pro- 
ductiveness—by no means entirely under market gardens, 
but in small farms producing rye, oats, wheat, potatoes, and 
beets, and carrying milking cows and pigs. 

Mr. Bear asks what else could be expected in our case, seeing 
that agriculture has been sacrificed for the sake of cheap food. 
In Denmark agricultural produce is cheap, and yet there the 
industry has been soundly built up, and so too in Belgium and 
Holland. I am sorry to have to refer to Denmark again. I am 
getting tired of that country myself; but I must make clear 
why, unlike Mr. Bear, I consider that Denmark affords the best 
example forus to study. It is just because the Danish agricultural 
labourer’s wages are very nearly equal to our labourer’s average 
wages, and because the standard of living is rather higher with 
them than with us. Mr. Bear is the first person I have found 
who has not been struck with the high standard of living in 
Denmark. In other countries it certainly is lower than in our 
own, except as far as the actual cooking goes; and there, alas! 
I fear the poorer classes of Englishwomen show to great dis- 
advantage in comparison with their Continental sisters. 

Mr. Bear thinks the deterioration of our farming greatly 
exaggerated, and he quotes the Blue Book comparisons of the 
yield of cereals per acre. I am glad that he recognises that to a 
certain extent the high English yields may be accounted for by 
the withdrawal of the poorer lands from cultivation. He does 
not supplement this statement as he should by saying that the 
low yields per acre of many Continental countries are due to 
the fact that the thrifty cultivators grow grain on land which 
we should not attempt to cultivate at all—which naturally 
lowers the average. I am becoming even more tired of citing 
this fact than of referring to Denmark. 

Mr. Bear admits that “ though there is a considerable area of 
indifferently cultivated arable land, the chief evidence of this 
deterioration is to be found im the very poor pasture.” 
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He does not, however, point out how very large is the amount 
of this poor pasture, and what a serious economic loss it entails, 
Yet Mr. Bear says that we have met the economic crisis 
reasonably well, though in almost the same breath he speaks of 
reduced rentals. Now rentals reduced below the economic limit 
are not a benefit, but a wrong, to the agricultural industry. In 
general terms, land that lets at ten shillings an acre in England 
would fetch twenty shillings on the Continent, and land at 
twenty shillings would fetch forty. Yet the farmer prospers. 

Or I may quote from a letter received from Mr. A. D. Hall, of 
Rothamsted : 


I think you could get much stronger evidence than mine from the mere fact 
that, for the same class of land, rents are much higher in Scotland than in 
England, and the farming correspondingly better. It was only last year that 
Mr. , of , apropos of the enormous rents that he has to pay for 
his magnificent farm, said that he believed that much of the bad farming in 
England was produced by the low rents prevailing, or rather was the outcome 
of the way landlords had accommodated indifferent tenants instead of making 
them farm better. 


No one knows better how the farmer’s capital per acre has 
declined. In the good old days £10 per acre was required, 
but now landlords have to be satisfied fairly generally with 
£5 per acre. And the amount and quality of the cultivation 
bestowed upon the soil varies in degree with the amount of 
capital per acre. 

Mr. Bear thinks that the deterioration in farming has been 
exaggerated. I hope at all events he does not think that the 
possible developments outlined are exaggerated. For I must 
give him the credit of wishing to see English agriculture 
organised and developed to the fullest possible extent. Yet I 
fail to see how reiterating the fallacy that “all is well” can 
help the progressive movement in agriculture. We must face 
facts as they are, and determine that the conditions necessary 
to secure an organised and flourishing industry shall be created. 

Now to turn briefly to the question of statistics. The figures 
of the Board of Agriculture are quoted in my book with a twofold 
object: first, to make the public at large realise what a tremen- 
dously important industry agriculture is, even at the present 
moment, with its turnover of £200,000 000 a year; and secondly, 
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to show that in spite of this the yield per acre is low, owing 
to the amount of poorly cultivated arable land and poor pasture 
to which Mr. Bear refers, and that there is room for an enormous 
increase in its total production of food-stuffs. In round 
numbers there are about 50,000,000 acres classed as cultured 
land in the United Kingdom, and from off this area about 
£200,000,000 worth of food-stuff is sold. The English Board of 
Agriculture is noted for the accuracy of its figures; and all my 
calculations are based upon the Board’s published statistics, and 
those of its eminent official, Mr. R. H. Rew. 

But Mr. Bear waves all this aside: “ Our agricultural returns 
cover only holdings over one acre, a limit not common in other 
countries.” Is he really unaware that the returns for Belgium 
have their limit at the hectare; cover nothing, that is, below 
two and a half acres? While for Denmark the limit is one acre 
and a third, again less inclusive than ours. 

Mr. Bear finds it hard to understand how our gross production 
of food-stuffs can only average £4 per acre, when the rent and the 
cost of working the land must come to as much as that. I feel it 
is necessary to point out that this is where Mr. Bear’s poorly 
cultivated arable land and poor pasture come in, for the 
average is arrived at by lumping together the good, bad, and 
indifferent. And while there is land producing much more 
than £4 gross return per acre, there is much land that is pro- 
ducing far less. I may also say that in the 1896 Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, in the pages devoted to farm 
statistics, I rarely found the record of a farm where the gross 
sales exceeded £5 per acre. 

With regard to foreign statistics the case is difficult. I 
pointed this out in my book. My figures are in every case 
taken from those prepared for the Paris Exhibition of 1900, 
carefully revised by accredited people in the respective countries. 
I also pointed out that the most important figures are those 
which show roughly the amount of home-grown food produced per 
head of the population. For this reason I approve Mr. Rowntree’s 
method of calculating the amount of stock per square mile. It 
shows the amount of animal food in the whole country. { 

I will ask Mr. Bear to imagine for the sake of argument that 
the whole of England has been turned into a vast pleasure-ground, 
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and only one hundred acres of cultivated land retained. That 
hundred acres might carry a record amount of stock, but they 
would not go far to feed the nation ! 

Again, we must remember that the figures which Mr. Bear gives 
for the number of stock per hundred acres are made up to a con- 
siderable extent of sheep. And sheep and the farming of poor 
land go together in many parts of the country. And these figures 
for stock per hundred acres do not include pigs, owing to the 
difficulty of reducing them to an equivalent in cattle. In respect 
to these we find that Germany has twenty-five per hundred 
acres as against our eight. And pigs, by the way, must be of 
considerable importance in the economics of buttermaking, 
because they consume the skim milk. 

I fear that I cannot quite follow Mr. Bear in his argument 
that Germany, because it is a protected country, must therefore 
produce more than Denmark per acre. The chief factor influen- 
cing average production per acre is the degree of intensive cultiva- 
tion. There are far larger areas given over to extensive 
cultivation in the German Empire than in Denmark, and this 
pulls down the average. And Belgian farmland, though Belgium 
is practically as Free Trade a country as Denmark, shows a higher 
yield per acre than either of the other two countries. 

I am accused of disparaging English agriculture. In the light 
of these explanations, let me repeat briefly my opinions, the 
opinions of my book. 

I there stated that our present dependence on a sea-borne 
food-supply is a national danger; that our land, capable of 

ar greater productiveness than is generally realised, is being 
neglected, under-cultivated, and under-capitalised ; that, whereas 
in many foreign countries the working capital of even a large 
farm may reach £20 per acre, in England the average outlay is 
no more than from £5 to £7 per acre; in other words, that not 
enough is being put into our land. 

I hold that, if a nation is to retain its full vigour, it must 
have a flourishing agriculture; and to that end it is urgent that 
the land—the greatest national asset—should be put to its 
full economic use. 


CHRISTOPHER’ TURNOR. 


THE MEDICAL OPPOSITION TO THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL 


THE extraordinary energy and unanimity of the protests made 
by the members of the medical profession against the National 
Insurance Bill must have come as a surprise to the public at 
large. As a rule medical men are supposed to disagree with 
one another and have thus supplied materials to many other 
satirists besides George Bernard Shaw when he wrote “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma.” But if in diagnosis differences arise, 
when it is a question of economic pressure there is not so much 
difficulty in ascertaining the exact spot where the shoe pinches. 
For instance, throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
medical men are absolutely convinced that persons with incomes 
varying from £100 to £160 a year have no right to receive medical 
attendance as a charity. 

In all parts of the world no set of men have done more 
gratuitous work for the sake of charity than the members of the 
medical profession, but there are limits. So it comes about 
that to-day they have risen to a man against a Bill that would 
confer upon those whose annual incomes exceed £100 a claim on 
medical charity. 

The question as to who is entitled to such charity has been 
the subject of acute dispute for more than a quarter of a century. 
To-day, however, now that this difficulty has been brought to a 
head by the introduction of the National Insurance Bill, the 
medical profession have determined that a line shall be drawn 
somewhere. Nor is the expression of such determination mere 
exuberance on the part of orators and special pleaders. Funds 
are already being collected to strengthen weaker brethren in 
carrying out the national medical strike with which we are 
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threatened. At the same time these threats are accompanied 
by a very large concession. The charity line has been drawn 
by the British Medical Association at £2 a week, or £104 a year; 
yet thirty shillings a week, with perhaps a sliding scale where 
there are numerous children, is the highest income allowed in 
the arrangements made and approved by the representatives 
of the medical profession. 

In the above introductory remarks, instead of the term 
“‘ wage-limit”’ usually employed, the word charity has been 
purposely introduced. Some word had to be used to awaken 
attention to the forgotten fact that the present situation and 
difficulty is due to the attempt to convert into a national institu- 
tion enrolling the majority of the community, small organisations, 
mostly of a local character, and founded for purely charitable 
purposes. Unless we go back to the forties, and especially 1848, 
it will be difficult to understand the present situation. In 
those days as to-day, there was a Socialist party that threatened 
the very basis of society. On the other hand, all parties acknow- 
ledged the existence of dire misery and the imperative necessity 
of doing something to lessen the widespread distress. There 
were legislative efforts, such as the Factory Acts, introduced 
by the Conservatives in the British Parliament, and there were 
revolutions, barricades, street fighting in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
and many other places. While the distress thus found its 
political expression, thousands of well-intentioned persons were 
devoting time, money, and bringing their social influence to 
bear so as to create institutions and organisations which, how- 
ever unpretending and circumscribed, might prove of positive 
benefit at least to some of the sufferers who were in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The idea of a national organisation only arose 
later when local bodies had become sufficiently powerful to 
think of federating one with the other. These attempts were 
essentially practical, it was always a question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. There was the Trade Union movement, as yet 
very weak, which strove to raise wages; co-operative trading, 
which sought to reduce the cost of living; and the organisation 
of provident aid societies, which attempted to provide for a 
rainy day. Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill has grown out of the latter 
efforts, and this is a serious defect; for a National Bill should 
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not be the outcome of a movement in which only a section?of 
the community is concerned. 

What then was the situation in the forties? The cost of 
living was high, wages low, hours of labour long, unemployment 
very prevalent. But little was known about sanitary science, 
the death-rate and morbidity-rate was appalling and epidemics 
frequent. Then the benevolent approached members of the 
medical profession and pointed out that there were many worthy 
labourers and skilled artisans who could not possibly pay even the 
lowest scale of medical fees. Consequently they drifted to the 
workhouse or resorted to quacks ; drugged themselves—often with 
fatal results; and sometimes ran up a bill with a medical man 
which they rarely, if ever, paid. But though these poor people 
could not pay medical fees when ill, they might when well and 
in work subscribe a few pence per week so as to receive medical 
and financial benefits when their health failed them. The 
great wave of humanitarian feeling which swept Europe in the 
forties and gave birth to so many Utopias—poetical and 
romantic conception of social harmony—did not fail to influence 
the members of the medical profession. Better than most people 
medical practitioners had good reason to know how deep was the 
distress. When therefore they were asked to accept the beggarly 
terms involved in the penny a week contract system they gladly 
assented. To them this was no commercial transaction, still 
less did they dream of founding a vast national institution. 
It was a question of relieving immediate distress among their 
own poverty-stricken neighbours. 

The philanthropists in the forties who persuaded poor 
people to subscribe a penny a week so as to secure medical aid 
when ill, did not imagine they were going to establish a national 
precedent for grouping together, not the starving, miserably 
paid workers of their time, but the most successful and thrifty 
sections of the well-organised and much-better-paid artisan and 
industrial classes of future and more prosperous generations. 
Nevertheless a few medical men in different parts of the country 
were able to discern not merely the immediate results but to see 
probable after-consequences. At Coventry and at Northampton, 
during the earlier part of last century, there were doctors who 
protested against the combining of local charities, such as 
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medical dispensaries, with the organisation of provident funds, 
These protests retarded the creation of the Coventry Dispensary. 
The Royal Victoria Dispensary, founded to celebrate her late 
Majesty’s visit to Northampton in 1845, received in donations 
£1000 when started. This fact was considered sufficient to 
stamp the institution as a charity. But it was soon forgotten, 
and to-day there are, counting the families of the members, some 
20,000 persons depending on this dispensary for medical advice 
in case of sickness who would be very indignant if told they 
were recipients of a charity. Yet, when in 1845 medical prac- 
titioners at Northampton consented to give their services to 
individuals paying a penny, or families paying twopence a week, 
their sole object was to assist a. charity. The result is that 
a powerful institution has grown up, a medical monopoly has 
been created, 20,000 persons have been placed out of the reach 
of the ordinary practitioner, and are attended as if they were 
worthy subjects for charity, though many of them are in com- 
fortable situations and well able to pay the usual medical fees, 
The early opponents were fully justified in objecting to the 
penny a week contribution. The sum was not enough to con- 
stitute a real payment for medical attendance, but it sufficed to 
blur, then to completely obliterate, the charitable character 
of the institutions. 

Gradually the idea spread throughout the country that a 
penny a week was sufficient payment for medical services, and 
that by bargaining hard these could be obtained for even a 
lower price. The medical profession are themselves greatly 
to blame for allowing such impressions to spread. But resist- 
ance was impossible without organisation, and this bore too 
close a resemblance to Trade Unionism, which was all very well 
for comnfon workmen, but was altogether “‘ bad form” for such 
very dignified and superior personages as the members of the 
medical profession. Such snobbism, however, did not trouble 
the medical profession on the Continent. The French doctors, 
for instance, fully availed themselves of the Law of 1884 
sanctioning the creation of Trade Unions. The Union des 
Syndicats M édicaux de France has now more than 8000 members 
and they are also fighting against the after-consequences of the 
phi‘anthropical institutions developed in the forties. In France 
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the efforts which were made under similar circumstances and 
at the same time as in England are known as the Mutualist 
movement. The same may be said in regard to Belgium. The 
Friendly and Benefit Societies of England correspond most 
closely to the Mutualists of the Continent, and then there are 
any number of other and minor organisations. In these the 
old philanthropic spirit has entirely disappeared and is sometimes 
replaced by the most sordid and degrading motives. A descrip- 
tion of this transition would fill a lengthy and important chapter 
in the social history of England and of many other countries. 
For the true understanding of the actual situation it is essential 
that the public at large should realise to what an extent the 
medical profession has been degraded by these penny a week 
payments. Of course every one must feel that whatever tends 
to lower the medical profession increases the prevalence and 
evil consequences of disease. The revolt against the National 
Insurance Bill is a revolt against a measure that tends to 
strengthen some of these mischievous institutions and to per- 
petuate a system of payment that has disastrously affected 
the honour and capacity of a large section of the medical pro- 
fession. 

The generic term for this method of payment is the contract 
system. It is the tallyman system applied to professional 
services. A doctor is bought, like a mangle, for so much a week, 
and, indeed, it is quite a common thing to employ the same 
collector for both mangle and medical services; the only differ- 
ence is that a much larger sum is paid for the mangle. During 
sixteen years I have travelled off and on in different parts of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Continent, calling on all con- 
cerned to inquire into the working of the contract system. The 
Lancet has published several hundred columns giving the 
detailed results of these investigations. Under the heading 
of “The Battle of the Clubs,” some of these reports were re- 
printed in the form of what an irreverent friend has described 
as “a shilling medical shocker.” It is generally friends who 
do these things, and they are very dreadful when we bear in 
mind the superlative dignity the profession endeavours to 
maintain, but which would have been better upheld by pro- 
tecting its poorer members from the degradations which constitute 
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the “shocking” features of the reprint in question. There 
may be nothing degrading to the medical profession if a poor 
man saves a penny a week so as to pay for medical advice when 
he is ill; but if a publican undertakes to provide such medical 
aid so as to secure regular custom for the consumption of his 
beer and spirits, it is another matter. The poor man’s penny 
savings, if they remain in his own hands, do not last long, and 
even those who are not poor find it very difficult to keep their 
economies intact. Therefore phiianthropic provident societies 
combined charity—the collection of donations—with the collection 
of savings. The two sources of income, especially in times of 
sickness, went to help the distressed. Then the Friendly Societies 
were started, without the charitable element, and after that 
there came all manner of private speculations, from vast insurance 
companies to petty slate clubs started by publicans. 

In all these institutions, from the highest down to the lowest, 
it is the medical man who invariably serves as the chief attrac- 
tion and the principal victim. The income of members of the 
profession is lowered because persons who might have been 
paying patients are induced to join a “sick and annual.” At 
N——, some ingenious publicans not only offer the services 
of a doctor but, if this fails in its object, they also under- 
take to provide a decent funeral. As this is a somewhat 
melancholy subject, drink is the natural antidote, and the 
publican who acts as the cashier for the organisation does a 
good business. At G——, the seafaring population have a 
number of public-house slate clubs where they pay sixpence 
a week, or 26s. a year. From this income the medical 
officer receives 2s. 6d. a year, but this is not quite so bad, for 
the members are hardy mariners who do not often fall ill, and 
when they do suffer it frequently happens they are away at sea. 
The medical officer must however attend those who are ill on 
shore, and they likewise receive some financial help. Never- 
theless at the end of the year there generally remains enough 
money to divide and give each member from 10s. to 15s. towards 
the expenses of the Christmas festivities. The weekly six- 
pences have, of course, to be handed in over the public-house 
bar, and when these payments are effected some drink is ordered 
“* for the good of the house.” Thus the doctor becomes a precious 
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auxiliary of the publican, and all this in the name of providence— 
which is assuredly a virtue that should be encouraged. 

Of all mischievous institutions founded in public-houses, 
a woman’s slate club at W—— appeared to me to be about the 
worst. There were ninety members, all women, and it was the 
rule that they should meet once a fortnight. On these occasions 
each member was to pay a subscription of sixpence and three- 
halfpence for ale. The printed rules of this club specially pro- 
vide guarantees for the payment of the beer money. The beer 
would be served whether the member was there to drink it or 
not; and those who were present enjoyed the privilege of drinking 
the beer of the absent members. Thus the sober women who 
abstained paid for the extra share consumed by the more in- 
veterate and punctual topers. The women who had too much 
work and could not come at the appointed time lost the beer 
charged to their account, a consideration not calculated to 
encourage industrious habits. Most of the members were married 
women, and were induced to join so that if they fell ill they 
would not become a burden to their husbands, but be attended 
by the medical officer of the club, and there would be quite a 
large sum of money forthcoming to cover funeral expenses. 
Thus under the pretext of making provision against misfortune, 
these women had a good excuse for frequenting a public-house 
and encouraging each other to drink. The desire to insure 
against sickness has led to the creation of innumerable abuses, 
and in some cases to the direct promotion of intemperance 
among women as well as among men. Now, however, that we are 
promised a national scheme of insurance, it is natural to antici- 
pate that the abominations just described are destined to dis- 
appear. But, as a matter of fact, many of these are likely to 
remain. For instance, married women are not included in the 
scope of the Bill, therefore the women at W—— have just 
as good reason now as before to join burial and beer-drinking 
medical clubs. Nor must it be imagined that W—— is an 
exceptionally black spot. There are many other such drinking 
and prudential clubs elsewhere, only I mention what I happen to 
have seen. The point is that if the State proposes to replace 
individual enterprise in the provision of sick relief, then care 
should be taken to efface the worse effects that have resulted 
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from private enterprise. Public-house benefit and sick clubs 
should be the first to go. It seems on the contrary that, under 
vne pretext or another, a good many of them will remain. 

It may however, and with justice, be urged that, though all 
this is very bad, it only affects a few medical men and a very 
small section of the public. What is undoubtedly of widespread 
national importance is the normal working of the contract 
system. The public does not realise that this system is really 
even more injurious to the patients than to their medical 
attendants. Indeed the pity of it is that there are some medical 
practitioners who have made quite a good thing out of it. Con- 
sequently the reform needed is that which will do away with 
rather than strengthen the contract system. Under this system 
the medical officer, whether in the employ of a large friendly 
society, an insurance company, a provident dispensary, a trade 
union, or one or more of the innumerable medical aid societies 
or clubs, is either paid a fixed salary or so much per member 
inscribed on his list. The latter is the more usual form of payment. 
The amount given varies, but in the majority of cases it is a 
penny per week. In the olden days, when the medical practitioner 
put such subscribers on his list as a matter of charity, he was, 
of course, careful not to have too long a list. This, therefore, 
did not bring him a large increase of patients, and he could 
consequently devote all the time necessary to take proper care 
of these poor people. Nor did he look too closely after the 
cost of the drugs they needed. It was not a matter of business, 
but a work of love. In the course of time, however, and 
especially under the teaching of the benefit societies, the 
impression was spread that the medical men were paid and sutti- 
ciently paid by the penny a week. This conception should have 
been nipped in the bud; but, in the absence of any sort of 
organisation or mouthpiece by which the profession might have 
made itself heard, it was, on the contrary, encouraged by the 
conduct of some medical men themselves. Instead of denying 
that a penny a week could possibly pay for professional ser- 
vices and drugs, many practitioners set to work to organise 
their practice in such a manner as to make it pay. If their 
patients persisted in saying that a penny was enough, they would 
contrive to give them just a penny’s worth of attention. Thus 
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has a noble profession been degraded. Of course, under such 
conditions, instead of accepting only very few subscribers, the 
object now was to get as long a list as possible. 

A thousand subscribers meant a little more than £200 a year, 
and the people who gave their penny a week thought their doctor 
was well paid since he got such a nice little income. Of course, 
if there were 2000 members, then the doctor was described 
as very well paid. In some cases the pay was undoubtedly 
quite sufficient—for the services rendered. The system could 
only work profitably by a degradation of medical practice. In 
many instances the patient only saw their medical officer on 
rare occasions; they were generally attended by an unqualified 
assistant. To-day the employment of unqualified assistants is 
prohibited, and this at once made the profession much more 
eager to abolish tue contract system altogether. Contract work 
in practice means, it will be seen, quantity instead of quality, 
and therefore tends to lower the value of medical science. There 
is another great evil, it has created monopolies and reduced 
the area on which independent medical men might have 
hoped to obtain clients) At L—— and N I found 
that three-quarters of the population belong to medical aid 
organisations of some sort, and the local practitioners do not 
always get a penny a week for attending to them. The L 
Dispensary charged a penny a week to its members, but 
deducted more than half that sum for management, and the 
medical staff did not receive 2s. per year per member. The 
same conditions obtain at the 8 and M D . At 
the C Provident Dispensary the medical officers got 1s. 10d. 
out of the 4s. 4d. the members paid per annum. As these 
provident dispensaries have more than 10,000 members, they 
could, so far as membership goes, be included among the 
‘‘ approved societies’ under the Bill. 

It is unfortunate the public does not realise what such pay- 
ments mean. In some cases where the members do not suffer 
much ill-health because they are young, vigorous, and engaged 
in wholesome occupations, a penny weekly subscription may 
provide from ninepence to a shilling for each consultation given. 
More frequently, if at the end of the year the medical officer 
divides the sum he has received by the number of consultations 
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he has given, he will find that it only amounts to from three- 
pence to fourpence per consultation. 

In France, the medical officers of the Mutualist Societies 
obtain from one penny to five pence per consultation. If in 
England the average is a trifle higher, the English practitioner 
provides drugs, and this is not allowed in France. To make such 
work pay it is necessary to see thirty to forty patients in an 
hour. Indeed, near B , there was a club doctor who 
stationed his wife outside the inner surgery door. As soon as a 
patient had been one minute with the doctor, she began tapping 
at the door, and it is said that he thus succeeded in seeing sixty 
patients in an hour! Of course, this is not science, it is little 
better than guesswork, and the economic forces that have 
reduced medical men to such a low level are naturally viewed 
with antipathy and apprehension by the medical profession. 

To understand how the medical profession consider the 
National Insurance Bill, it is necessary to look at the question 
in the light of the above experience. Here is a noble profession 
that has been dragged down into the mud by the contract 
system. So terrible has been the pressure both at home and 
abroad that medical men, throwing their class prejudices aside, 
have formed themselves into militant trade unions, have collected 
strike funds, and gone out on strike. Strike breakers have been 
called in against them, and these were duly ostracised by the 
profession. When the friendly societies found it impossible to 
come to terms with these rebellious medical officers, they some- 
times amalgamated to import a medical practitioner who would 
devote all his time to them and do their work for a fixed salary. 
This meant that the medical practitioner in question abandoned 
all hope of obtaining private practice, of rising in his profession, 
or of associating with his fellow professionals. Obviously, these 
men did not hold good positions or they would not consent 
to become mere servants of benefit societies or provident clubs. 
They are the “blacklegs” of the profession, and are treated 
as such. The Insurance Bill ought to be framed in such a manner 
as to assist the medical profession in the arduous task of purifying 
its ranks from the evil consequences brought about by such 
methods of insurance as are actually in existence. But Mr. 
LloydGeorge does not propose to abolish the contract system, 
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and spoke, on one occasion, of respecting vested interests, 
meaning apparently the monopoly of medical practice created 
by friendly societies and handed over to the keeping of black- 
leg doctors. 

The friendly societies, big or small, and all such medical 
aid organisations, are the natural economic antagonists of the 
medical profession. Apart from the degradation brought about 
by smaller bodies, as described above, the main grievances are 
that medical monopolies are created, medical men are converted 
into the mere servants of lay committees, consisting sometimes 
of very rough and uncouth individuals, and forced to treat on 
charity terms men and women of good position who could easily 
pay the usual fees. Thus the field for independent medical 
practice is restricted to the great and material loss of the pro- 
fession. How will the present Bill alter these conditions? The 
friendly societies,‘ which a hard and disastrous experience has 
taught the medical profession to view with suspicion, are to 
be taken in hand tenderly, their power and prestige is to be 
enhanced, they are to become government institutions, and 
the principal wheels of new machinery about to be set up. 
Those persons who are not members of the approved friendly 
societies can, it is true, be insured through the Post Office, but 
the conditions are so unfavourable as to constitute almost a 
coercive force compelling all concerned to join at once one of 
the approved institutions. Such flagrant favouritism shown 
to the worst enemies of the medical profession was not calcu- 
lated to allay the apprehensions of medical men. The further 
fact that in France, in Belgium, in all industrial countries, the 
medical men have had to fight and organise strikes against 
the friendly societies of those countries shows there is inherent 
antagonism which is not peculiar to medical men of England. 
This hostility existed long before Mr. Lloyd George appeared 
on the political arena, and it is surprising that in framing his 
Bill he took so little notice of these deep and strong feelings. 

The friendly societies and kindred bodies provide the means 
by which a very large number of well-to-do people avoid paying 
medical fees. There is nothing in the National Insurance Bill 
to prevent the continuance of this abuse. Over and over again 


the medical profession has approached the friendly societies 
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calling upon them to establish a wage-limit, but this has always 
been refused. Now that the Government has taken the matter 
in hand it might be supposed that the first care would be to 
justify such interference by the prompt removal of all crying 
abuses. A considerable number of tradesmen belong to friendly 
societies, own house property and earn several hundred pounds 
a year, and yet only pay a penny a week for medical attendance. 
As an example in point, the medical officer of a friendly society 
at L explained to me that though he only obtained, on an 
average, threepence per consultation, he had to attend many pros- 
perous tradesmen. One of them had actually been Mayor of L 
and paid for himself and family about eleven shillings a yea ! 
During the previous year there had been a good deal of sickness 
in his family, and had he paid for medicine and attendance 
2s. 6d. a visi‘, his bill would have amounted to £35. But seeing 
the property he owned, the ex-Mayor might very well have 
been charged 5s. a visit, and this would have made £70. The 
difference between the 11s. or so actually paid and £70 represents 
the sum the medical profession lost in this one single instance 
because no wage-limit is enforced. It is because there are 
so many such cases that Mr. Lloyd George hesitates to enforce 
the £2 a week wage-limit which the British Medical Association 
insists upon. Such a limit would prevent the ex-Mayor of 
L—— and many other highly influential local notabilities 
from obtaining medical services at rates intended only for very 
poor people. 

As important for the profession and for the public is the 
principle of the free choice of the medical attendant. In this 
matter Mr. Lloyd George professes to be in agreement with 
the profession, and says it would be well if all qualified practi- 
tioners were at liberty to ins ribe their names on the panel 
from which the insured would select their medical adviser. But 
if this is done, what will bec me of the existing medical officers 
who are the salaried servants of friendly societies and other 
medical aid organisations. Their vested interests, such as they 
are, must of necessity vanish, their monopoly would be destroyed, 
their services could no longer be forced upon the members of 
the society by which they are employed. As this degrading 
servitude is, in many cases, accepted by medical men who have 
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been unable to create a practice of their own, they are not likely 
to be often selected if their name merely appears on the panel 
by the side of all the other names of practitioners exercising in 
the neighbourhood. Besides, it has always been the ambition 
and aim of friendly societies and such bodies to employ medical 
men, to exercise authority over them, to order them about. 
On the other hand, the medical profession has always denied 
the right of a committee of laymen, ignorant of medical science, 
to govern medical officers. If, in spite of such considerations 
and the likely opposition from the friendly societies, the Bill 
does establish the principle of the free choice of medical adviser, 
this at least will be a good result. In Germany, under the 
Compulsory Insurance Law, the cassa or committee of manage- 
ment, composed for the most part of workmen, has opposed the 
free choice of medical advisers, and this was the cause of the 
two great medical strikes that took place in Cologne in 1904 
and 1909. It does not seem clear as yet that the English friendly 
societies will be more easy to manage under the National Insur- 
ance Bill than are the German cassa under the Bismarckian 
Laws on compulsory insurance. 

Finally there is the question of the mode of payment. Mr. 
Lloyd George does at least recognise that a penny a week is 
not enough, though it is enough and more than enough where 
the extreme poor are concerned. But the extreme poor are 
left out of consideration by the Bill. Government interference 
is denied just where it is most needed. The Bill deals with a 
section of the population that is already fairly well able to take 
care of itself. Therefore the medical profession urges that it 
is not a question of charity, and consequently there is no reason 
for accepting low rates of payment. The remuneration must 
be according to the income of the people concerned, and by 
far the best system is payment by results. The most efficient 
service will be secured by payment per consultation given. 

The weekly subscription may go to form a fund for such purpose, 
but the medica! officer should only be paid for services rendered, 
and at the time when they are rendered. This is the ideal system, 
and it is being gradually applied where medical men have had 
the opportunity to argue their case. 

They were then able to show that a fixed tariff of fees could 
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be established, meeting most cases, and that the payment of 
such fees as the cases arose was practical and in the best interests 
of both doctor and patient. This end has been achieved more 
especially in France; and in France, Belgium, Germany, the 
medical profession are watching with much concern the progress 
of the British National Insurance Bill. They are, of course, 
troubled to find that their old enemy the friendly societies are 
to be pampered. They hope this does not mean that the progress 
they are making on the Continent will receive a set-back through 
some bad example given in England. 


ADOLPHE SMITH. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
1 


THE approaching retirement of Lord Strathcona from the office 
of High Commissioner for the Dominion of Canada will be 
universally regretted. But for his indefatigable courage at a 
time when nearly all the world’s financiers were agreed that 
an ocean-to-ocean railway through British North America would 
not “pay for the axle-grease” (a saying that summed up the 
practical man’s unpractical habit of taking short views thirty 
years ago) the Canadian Pacific could not have been built in time 
to prevent the “‘ Americanisation” of the high prairies, and Sir 
John Macdonald’s ideal of a transcontinental confederacy under 
the British flag could not have been translated into terms of steel. 
Moreover, Lord Strathcona has been not only a maker of modern 
Canada but also a maker of the Empire; there is no stronger 
advocate of the constructive idea of Imperial Preference, and none 
who has more consistently enforced by works as well as by words 
the modern theory of the Empire as an Imperial partnership. 
His whole career, be it added, shows what can be done by one who 
prefers doing something to saying—something! In the presence 
of great issues he has always abstained from mere talking and 
awaited the psychological moment when a few words, based on 
a thorough study of the situation, would have the weight of 
tangible things and the force of timely actions. At the age of 
ninety-one he has earned his retirement, but we shall continue 
to seek his advice as one of the “Elder Statesmen” of the 
Empire, and hope to live long enough to help him celebrate his 
own centenary. 
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At all times and in all places he has acted as a mis- 
sionary of practical Imperialism—to such extent, indeed, that 
the Americanising element in Canadian politics has occasion- 
ally criticised his attitude in regard to Imperial affairs. But 
altogether apart from his official position, he has been too great 
a power in his native and in his adopted country for those whom 
the late Mr. Goldwin Smith described as “ citizens of the 
Continent” to challenge his right to justify the faith that is in 
him. ‘“ We have to let him alone,” said one of the most 
influential of Canadian anti-Imperialists to the writer; “ he’s 
just a big natural fact—like Niagara Falls or the Rockies 
—and we've got to put up with him.” No better compliment 
was ever paid to Lord Strathcona’s elemental greatness. 

On the best authority I learn that he will be succeeded 
by Sir Frederick Borden, who has been Minister of Militia since 
the Liberal Party was returned to power in 1896. But for the fact 
that his health is not very good, Mr. Clifford Sifton, who has long 
since outgrown party politics and is now the most profound of 
Canadian publicists, might have become High Commissioner. 
And not a few Canadians and friends of Canada (myself among 
them) would have been glad to see the position offered to Sir 
Edmund Walker, the President of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, who would not only have developed the business side 
of the High Commissionership, but also proved urbi et orbi that 
Canada has an intellectual life of her own and is not concerned 
solely with elevators, real estate deals, and tall chimneys. This 
most uncommercial of the magnates of Canadian banking (which 
is really the paramount factor in the economic evolution of the 
Dominion), whose annual address on the progress of Canada’s trade 
and industry and its financial bill of health is invariably a document 
as interesting as it is instructive, is a liberal and enlightened patron 
of all the arts, and, as I have good reason to know, is as good a 
judge of a picture, a poem, or the performance of a symphony 
by the famous Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto as any Canadian 
living. However, it is unlikely that he would have accepted the 
appointment, even if he had been asked to act as Canada’s 
ambassador to the Mother Country. 

But, after all, no better High Commissioner than Sir Frederick 
Borden could have been found. He is wealthy, open-minded, 
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and open-handed, and the possessor of that singular gift, which 
not even Thackeray could dissect and define, of asserting his 
personality without apparent effort in all sorts of society—but 
especially in that with a capital “8.” He will be very popular 
in London; as popular, no doubt, as he is in Canada with the 
leading men of both parties. He is a cousin of Mr. R. L. 
Borden; the connection has made for the mitigation of party 
warfare. He is an excellent man of business, and should 
prove a faithful adviser of all who wish to invest themselves or 
their capital, or both (the best investment of all), in Canada, as 
well as of those Canadians who come to London to find the 
money for sound undertakings. As to Sir Frederick Borden’s 
Imperialism there can be no shadow of doubt. While he has been 
Minister of Militia the expenditure on Canada’s land forces and 
defences has been multiplied fivefold, despite the constant oppo- 
sition of that element in the Liberal Party which will have it 
that defencelessness is the cheapest form of self-defence. He has 
always supported any practicable plan for the co-operation of 
Canada’s forces with those of the rest of the Empire, and he is 
a strong and uncompromising supporter of the Canadian naval 
policy, which has made so many rifts in the “ solid Quebec” that 
is the chief asset of his party. 


2 


The Reciprocity controversy has been renewed and will 
become more and more acute as October approaches, when, it 
it almost certain, the Government will appeal to the constituencies 
for the ratification of this fiscal policy. The curious fact in the 
situation is this—no attempt is to be made to carry a Redistri- 
bution Bill before the General Election, though there is time to 
do so; and, supposing Reciprocity is as popular in the West as 
Liberal organisers would have us believe, the increased repre- 
sentation of the three Prairie Provinces would work to the 
advantage of the partyin power. The probable explanation is that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s advisers are convinced that victory is secure 
without the help of the enormous addition since the last census to 
the numerical strength of the Western electorate. After all the West 
would not receive as large an increase of representation as appeared 
probable before it was known that the natural addition to the 
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population of Quebec (which cannot lose or gain a member under 
the constitutional conditions imposed by the British North 
America Act) has been larger than was anticipated. The electoral 
unit (7.e. the population entitled to return one member to the House 
of Commons) must now be about 30 000, an increase of 20 per cent. 
on the unit which was the basis of the last Redistribution Act. 
It would not, of course, be difficult to force a new Bill through, 
despite the fact that the Opposition can become an Obstruction 
to any extent theoretically in the Canadian Parliament where 
the closure and the guillotine are as yet unknown. In practice 
there is a limit to the use of obstructive tactics, since the people who 
look on Parliament as a place where things are done as well as 
said would exact a penalty from a party which held up the nation’s 
business for an indefinite period. But concessions would have 
to be made to the Opposition if a Bill were to be passed within 
a reasonable time and the Government, thinking the victory 
of 1908 will be repeated, are not disposed to abandon one jot 
or tittle of the full and complete measure of jerrymandering, 
which is to leave them in a favourable position for the General 
Election of 1915. These political strategists look far ahead ; 
it was Sir John Macdonald who taught them to do so, preparing 
his party’s entrenchments along the blue hills of time. But 
as tacticians, they are not so accomplished; at the present 
moment they overlook the fact that the people are no longer on 
their side. A party which habitually thinks of itself as “ the 
people” (as the Liberals in the Mother Country and the Demo- 
crats in the United States are wont to do) often falls into this 
blunder. 

The protagonists of the struggle are all in the field. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s reception in Quebec was made the occasion of a 
great gathering of the faithful. At Quebec an address was presented 
by the Mayor on behalf of the city, which touched on the general 
belief that his counsels had prevailed at the Imperial Conference. 
His journey up the river from Quebec to Montreal was a triumphal 
progress; every wharf along the unwinding banks was thronged 
with his admiring compatriots, and no sooner had the cheers 
of one group died away as the steamer crawled along in the 
channel than those of the next began to be heard. At Montreal 
the shipping was decorated in his honour and the Liberal clubs 
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presented addresses in which he was praised for his attitude at the 
Conference and described as the Champion of Canadian autonomy. 
The word had been passed round; the cry will be none the less 
effective with the conservative-minded habitant because it is 
an old, old cry and meaningless in these latter days when Canada 
is more independent of the Mother Country than the Mother 
Country is of Canada. It will shout from every Liberal poster 
and handbill during the elections and, in my judgment, will 
go far to solidify Quebec in the interests of Liberalism. It is 
impossible not to admire the brilliant astuteness of the Canadian 
Prime Minister. Compared and contrasted with him, Mr. 
Asquith is a fumbler and Mr. Balfour a bungler; only M. Clemen- 
ceau at his simplest and subtlest (e.g. when he gave one hundred 
francs to the leader of the discontented wine-growers in the Midi 
to pay his fare home and into oblivion) could have claimed equality 
with him as a tactician. 

Meanwhile Mr. R. L. Borden is slogging away in the West. 
His tour has had the effect of consolidating the Conservative 
party beyond the Great Lakes and putting an end to the dalliance 
of its local leaders with Reciprocity. Thus the Convention of 
the Saskatchewan Conservatives at Moosejaw, which was attended 
by two hundred delegates, has declared unanimously against 
Reciprocity, in favour of increased preference for British manu- 
factures and for the restoration of public lands and all natural 
reserves to the Provinces. The result leaves Mr. F. G. Haultain, 
nominally the leader of the party in that Province, who declared 
himself a supporter of Reciprocity, in an impossible position. 
It is too soon yet to say whether Mr. Borden’s honest and un- 
compromising criticism of the policy of Americanisation has 
detached votes from the other side. His meetings have been well 
attended even when held in the enemy’s country, and he has 
been received everywhere with enthusiasm. But the Westerner 
is always ready to act on the maxim audi alteram partem and to 
applaud any speaker who manfully declares the faith that is in him, 
and Mr. Borden’s warm reception cannot be taken as a proof 
that he has set the pendulum swinging. Next month I hope 
to speak of his campaign in the West at greater length. 


E. B. O. 
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AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 


AusTRALI4’s domestic affairs are of comparatively little interest 
just now; they are moving gently forward under the impulse 
given—and along the lines laid down—by the Labour victories 
of 1910, and it is only the incurable reactionaries who really 
believe that the defeat of the referenda in April means any kind of 
setback to Labour’s propaganda. The figures of that April voting, 
when you compare them with those of the victory twelve months 
before, show well enough their own cause, the temporary split 
among Labour supporters; and it is ironically suggestive to 
note that the Opposition Press is reduced to boasting of a victory 
which it shares with the extreme Socialist wing of its opponents. 
But many voters have taken the chance—that is the beauty of the 
Referendum—to give hints to a Ministry they would never think 
of unseating; and to argue from April 1911 to April 1913 is 
merely futile self-deception. 

The land-tax has been declared constitutional, as the best 
lawyers on both sides of politics knew, and said, it was. Now the 
disgruntled landowners must learn—as the disgruntled sugar- 
planters of Queensland learnt, to their own and the country’s 
great advantage, some years ago—that obstinacy does not pay, 
while intelligent acceptance of the new conditions does. The 
key to the land-tax problem is that you pay exactly the same 
sum whether you use your land properly or not, while you receive 
a great deal more from it if you take the trouble to use it. And 
it may be added for English readers that the only man who knows 
how to use a block of Australian land properly is the man who 
lives on it and has an intimate personal knowledge of its conditions 
and requirements. Australian estates cannot be managed from 
London, or by English-trained agriculturists until they have 
studied the new country for some years. The successful men, 
under our new conditions, will be the men who live on their 
estates for the greater part of the year; the successful companies 
will be those that get the best managers they can find, pay them 
well to do their work, and give them a free hand about expendi- 
ture. To direct an Australian bank from London may have its 
advantages; to direct the management of Australian estates at 
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such long range is foolishness. So, at least, I have been told 
quite recently by successful men and directors of successful 
companies—and they should know. 

Politics are rather at a standstill. Prime Minister and 
Premiers being away, their substitutes have been playing—not 
always gracefully or in the best of taste. That, of course, gives 
the Opposition its legitimate chance to scoff, or to grumble, 
and the chance has been taken. But it is play all the time. 
The genuine leaders are coming back, and every one is waiting 
to see what difference their visit to England will have made in 
them; for on that will depend a good deal of Australia’s future. 
If they return with fuller knowledge and wider views and impulses 
steadied by new responsibility, Australia will gladly settle down 
to develop her resources quietly under rulers she already trusts, 
in a timid sort of fashion, more than any she has had before. 
But should they have found themselves, set down in the Empire’s 
heart at one of the most critical moments Britain has ever known, 
among partisans merely and parliamentarians, aggressive or 
timid, self-seeking or half-indifferent, but judging all things from 
a party standpoint and considering every measure or amendment 
as a bait to catch votes—well, one rather trembles at the possible 
effect. In Australia we are apt to take ourselves lightly and our 
work seriously; if we go into a fight with a light heart, it is not 
because we under-estimate the importance of the fight. Our 
politicians have not learnt to hobnob, cheerfully and irre- 
sponsibly, with opponents whom they look upon as bent on the 
ruin of the country. And ifour Federal Ministers find your leading 
men engaged in such pursuits, they will, in the first place, come to 
think that the crisis cannot be grave or the leaders in earnest; 
and, in the second, be drawn by all their instincts to whatever 
party or section of a party really is in earnest, and to any man, 
however fanatic, who sincerely believes that his ideas will benefit 
the country and not merely give a momentary advantage to his 
party. Among the Coronation guests we have sent home some 
men to whom politics is already a mere game; but it will be fatal 
if the Conference and its surroundings convert our Ministers to the 
same view. 

Meanwhile it is pleasant to know that they have not been 
seduced into acquiescence with the declarations of your Labour 
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extremists. Mr. Fisher seems to have been airing a desire that 
nations outside the actual Empire should be invited to take part 
in some Conference—whether he means the Imperial Conference 
is not quite clear. If so, he speaks for very few Australians; 
though the idea of some closer tie between the Empire and the 
United States has been for some years much favoured by a large 
section of our community—an anti-Labour section for the 
most part—which knows nothing about the U.S. except that 
its fleet paid us a very friendly visit, and is consequently quite 
ignorant of the many anti-British influences that so profoundly 
affect American politics. But this excursion into idealism counts 
for little beside Mr. Fisher’s sturdy protest against Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s floppy pacificism, and his steadfast refusal to be dragged 
into your local party politics. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the Australian and the European Labour movements, 
while making ostensibly for the same end, the bettering of con- 
ditions among the less prosperous classes and the consequent 
improvement in type of the average citizen—as, of course, do all 
modern “ reform’? movements—yet make for that end by different 
and not even parallel roads; and any attempt to attract people 
down one road by pointing to the progress made along the other 
must be either ignorantly or deliberately deceptive. 

The present industrial policy of the Commonwealth, however 
much some of its half-unwilling adherents may try to conceal it, 
is part and parcel of its policy of Protection, which again is one 
section of its Defence policy. To maintain a British community 
safe and sound, half the earth away from Britain and in the 
midst of populations with very different standards of living, 
it must be made self-supporting in all necessaries, and able- 
bodied and intelligent throughout: every “ passenger” in 
the boat is a source of grave weakness, whether he be over-rich 
or over-poor, idle because he need not work or idle because he 
is unhealthy or unemployed. Britain, no doubt, has equal need 
of the same transformation. But the stress on us, isolated in 
the far Pacific, is greater and more urgent; and it is the instinct 
of our Labour Party—the truly British instinct, after all—to work 
steadily and by continual small changes towards that end, 
making little or no alteration in the social framework that does not 
bear definitely on the attainment of their goal; whereas your 
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British Labour Party has been led away by the bad example of 
Continental theorists into un-British yearning for immediate 
and forcibly produced Utopias, altering the whole scheme of 
British society largely for the sake of alteration. 


About the earlier results of the Imperial Conference itself 
there is little talk in Australia one way or the other. From 
the moment when Sir Joseph Ward blurted out at a Sydney 
banquet his scheme for an Imperial Parliament of Defence— 
which he seems to have learnt up hastily and unintelligently after 
he had left New Zealand, knowing neither the true source of the 
scheme nor the intention with which it was originally planned— 
it was a foregone conclusion that he would find no acceptance for 
it either in the Conference or in any of the Dominions. It was 
a bad blunder—the worse because over-enthusiastic Imperialists 
in London mistook it for the utterance of a genuine representative 
of New Zealand opinion, instead of what it was, the crude outcry 
of a man who merely wanted to be the first to say something, 
whether the time was ripe for it or not. In New Zealand it was 
promptly repudiated by men and newspapers of all shades of 
opinion, and its rejection by the Conference was welcomed all 
over Australasia with relief. More harm is done to Imperialism by 
self-advertising friends than by its bitterest enemies. The admis- 
sion of Dominion Ministers to the inner circle of the Imperial 
Cabinet has been doubly welcome: it raises the status of the 
Dominions in the Empire, and it cannot but have a sobering and 
broadening effect on the men who now govern the Commonwealth. 
The mere fact that, as I have already indicated, Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. O’Malley have been rather “ letting themselves go” recently 
makes every one happy to feel that Mr. Fisher and Mr. Batchelor, 
when they return, will be able to control them by virtue of wider 
knowledge and greater authority than they previously possessed. 
As for the failure to modify the Declaration of London, a con- 
siderable amount of disappointment is expressed in mercantile 
circles; but such a moderate (if on the whole anti-Labour) 
organ as the Sydney Morning Herald acquiesces in the decision 
of the Australian representatives—who in their turn seem to 


have accepted without demur the statements of Sir Edward 
Grey. 
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It is obvious [says the Herald] that the only useful opportunity for con. 

sultation was before the British Delegates had been instructed what to demand 
and what to concede. . . . Had Australia been a foreign country she would 
have been consulted. . . . At present her representatives are left with no middle 
course. The Declaration . . . must now either be accepted or rejected as a 
whole. . . . As to the details of the proposed code, Sir Edward Grey appears 
to have disposed of the objections put forward by Mr. Batchelor on behalf of 
Australia. 
In spite of disappointment, therefore, Australians are not disposed 
to quarrel with their Ministers’ action; for our Ministers are 
bound to take yours seriously, and to throw the burden of Imperial 
policy on the British Cabinet’s shoulders without protracted 
protest, except where special Australian interests are involved 
which British Ministers are unlikely to understand. If the 
choice made is ruinous, it is the men of your choice who have 
made it. 

There is one matter, by the by, in which special Australian 
interests are involved, of which it is difficult to speak without 
offending, while yet some protest is due or overdue. I refer 
to the choice, made by British Ministers, of the men who are to 
stand in Australia for the Imperial connection and the King 
who symbolises it. At present the results could not be more 
uncertain if names were drawn haphazard out of a lucky bag. 
We may get excellent men—it is not invidious to mention Lord 
Northcote for the Commonwealth, Lord Jersey and Lord Chelms- 
ford for New South Wales, Sir Thomas Carmichael for Victoria ; 
we may get anybody. There seems to be no principle of selection, 
no reason (at any rate, no reason affecting the public interest) 
why one man is chosen rather than another. Occasionally, it 
is true, some vestige of a quite unworthy reason becomes apparent. 
Because officials at this end, coming in contact with the people 
who pose in London as “ representative Australians,” get into 
their heads a vague idea that Australia’s chief use for Governors 
is to cadge banquets and balls out of them, the Colonial Office 
seems now and then to pick a man merely for his wealth, or his 
lavish habits of hospitality, or (with a memory of the Melbourne 
Cup) his racing proclivities. No more fatal mistake could be 
made nowadays. Australia’s use for Governors to-day is to get 
sober and well-informed advice out of them for our often very 
amateur Cabinets—and to get also a sober and decent standard 
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of living, for the benefit of our small “ society ’”’ cliques who try to 
ape the reported doings of your Smart Set. The idea that any one 
in the Commonwealth outside those noisy but insignificant cliques 
wants a Governor, or a Governor-General, to entertain lavishly, 
or to spend a penny more than Australia pays to him, is to-day 
dangerously erroneous. Men chosen in accordance with it may 
please the cliques and their London relatives; but their effect 
on the rest of Australia—which is the Australia that counts— 
is to associate the British connection, and even the Empire’s 
King, with wretched snobbery, vulgar extravagance, and occasion- 
ally worse vices still. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A SOUTH AFRICAN PROTEST 


To the Editor of the National Review 


Sir,—As a constant reader of the National Review I wish to protest against 
your persistent boycott of South African affairs. While admitting that you 
had ample reason for discouragement at the time of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s leap in the dark, yet I claim that many events have happened 
since then to prove that South Africa is capable of dealing even with the 
meddlesome attentions of a Radical Party. Why, then, should you treat her 
with this contemptuous silence? She is always to remain a portion of the 
Empire, and she is as much, if not more alive than some older Dominions to 
the responsibilities which this membership entails. She offers a vast field for 
the expansion of British trade and British emigration, both of which are 
steadily increasing, but would grow still more if you and others would assist in 
restoring confidence in her future. Surely you do not intend through all ages 
to ban her because one party gave Responsible Government to the Transvaal 
a few years before the other party would have given it. I submit that it is 
time that these controversies were laid aside and that South Africa should 
take the position that is her due, by the side of the other Dominions in your 


pages. 
Yours faithfully, 


Huesu A. WynDHAM. 


July 19, 1911. 
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‘National Review,” 23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W., at 


the following prepaid rates: 


10s. per 100 Copies 
20s. , 250, 
35s. , 500, 
60s. ,, 1000 _,, 


Single Coples 3d. post free 


Copies are well printed ana neatly bound, and are eminently 
suitable for distribution at political gatherings, to factory workers 


and others. 
¥ & eS 


PRESS OPINIONS 


* Those who cere to attempt the task of finding out for themselves 
how England stands to-day will be helped by the ‘Candid Impres- 
sions’ published in the ‘ National Review ' by a German resident in 
this country.”— Morning Post. 


‘No article in any of the magazines this month is likely to provoke 
more comment than the ‘Candid Impressions of England’ by an 
anonymous German resident, in the ‘ National Review.’ That there is 
a good deal of truth in the article we are not prepared to deny, and 
criticism of this sort, however unpalatable, may be valuable and 
regenerative if conveyed by the right person and in the right 
spirit."— Spectator. 


In preparing SALADS, always adda 


little Lea & Perrins’ Sauce to the dressing. 


It will enhance the flavour and make 


them delightfully appetizing. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 


ARE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPERTS 


The Smallest and Lightest Practical Camera Made 


‘VESCA’ 


The New Vesca 
Camera is no 
larger thana 

Gentleman’s 


cigarette case, _& 


and yet produces 
exquisite 
photographs of 
any subject. 
Price, fitted with 
Goerz Lens, 


£7 10 O 


IS THE COMPANY’S 


Shutter giving exposure from $-sec. to 1/rooth, and Focussing Arrangement. 


Daylight 
and 
ElectricLight 
Portrait 
Studios. 


Tel. : 3914 G 


THE IDEAL CAMERA FOR OFFICERS 
AND SPORTSMEN. 


You are respectfully invited to inspect the 
Company’s Showrooms at 


106 &108 Regent St., W. 


Largest 
Collection in London 
of Views of ali Parts 
of the World, Photo- 
graphs of Celebrities, 

‘Copies of the Old 

Masters.’ 
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